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The  doctor's  carriage  stood  by  the  curb  near 
the  front  gate.  All  seemed  quiet  within  the 
great  house,  except  on  the  third  floor,  where  a 
bright  light  shone  out  from  a  rear  window. 
Occasionally  a  figure  passed  rapidly  between 
the  light  and  the  window,  sending  a  long,  wav- 
ering shadow  into  the  twilight  gloom  outside. 
The  night  was  sharp  and  cool  for  early  April 
and  the  doctor's  man  beat  his  arms  against  his 
shoulders  to  keep  warm.  Once  he  growled 
aloud  the  wish  that  his  master  would  hurry,  and 
inwardly  determined  to  look  for  some  other 
employment  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered. 

The  man  looked  up  at  the  house  where  he 
had  come  with  the  doctor  frequently  in  the 
past.  Its  outline  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him 
with  its  big,  square  front,  its  great  portico,  and 
broad  side  veranda  on  its  eastern  exposure.  It 
was  not  exactly  a  handsome  house,  but  it  was 
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impressive  for  its  size,  and  its  location  back 
from  the  street  in  an  old-fashioned,  stiff  ar- 
rangement of  walks,  fountains,  and  irregular 
shrubbery.  It  was  of  brick,  covered  with  plas- 
ter in  the  semblance  of  stone,  but  a  large  chip 
had  fallen  from  the  rear  corner,  so  that  the 
imitation  deceived  no  one,  not  eVen  the 
butcher's  boy  who  came  every  morning  to  the 
back  door. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  house  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  home  of  Austin  B.  At- 
water,  the  richest  man  in  Thaxton.  He  made 
his  money,  originally,  in  the  grocery  business, 
started  in  a  small  country  store,  from  which 
he  came  to  Thaxton  in  its  early  days  to  estab- 
lish a  wholesale  house.  During  the  war  times, 
and  the  years  immediately  following,  he  had 
amassed  a  comfortable  fortune,  which  he  had 
since  greatly  increased  by  careful  investment 
and  speculation.  He  had  long  since  given  up 
the  grocery  business  to  men  content  with  the 
steadily  lessening  percentage  of  profits.  Mr. 
Atwater  was  sufficiently  occupied,  to  suit  his 
tastes,  in  caring  for  his  many  financial  inter- 
ests and  in  playing  whist  at  his  club. 

No  one  loved  "  the  Old  Man,"  as  the  public 
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generally  called  him.  He  had  been  mayor  of 
the  city,  it  is  true,  and  was  a  factor  in  State 
politics,  but  money  and  a  masterful  spirit  had 
brought  these  honors  rather  than  the  personal 
favor  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was  even  be- 
lieved, by  those  who  best  knew  the  family,  that 
his  wife  did  not  feel  any  deep  affection  for 
him — justified  by  certain  rumors  believed  to  be 
true — and  that  his  son  and  his  daughter  cared 
less  for  him  than  most  fathers  desire. 

While  the  doctor's  man  waited,  half  frozen, 
Mr.  Atwater  came  slowly  along  the  street.  He 
looked  questioningly  at  the  carriage,  which  he 
recognized  as  belonging  to  Dr.  Perkins,  and 
went  up  the  winding  front  walk  which  led  to 
the  house.  As  he  entered  a  maid  nearly 
knocked  him  over  with  her  rush  through  the 
hall. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Atwater!  I  beg  yer  pardon;  I 
didn't  see  ye!  Indeed,  I  didn't,"  she  cried  in 
terror. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  her  onslaught  nor 
to  her  apology. 

Who's  sick?  "  he  asked. 
It's   Delia,    sir,"   replied   the   maid   with 
strange  embarrassment. 
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"Oh,  very  well.  Is  Mrs.  Atwater  here?" 
"  Yes,  she's  up  in  her  sitting-room." 
He  said  no  more,  but  passed  on  to  the  room 
that  he  called  absolutely  his  own,  the  room  that 
he  allowed  no  one  to  put  in  order.  It  was  a 
wilderness  of  papers,  reports,  books,  letters, 
piled  in  heaps  on  shelves,  window-seat  and 
desk.  Everything  was  ''  handy,"  he  said,  and 
that  he  knew  just  where  to  find  it.  Somehow 
he  did  manage  to  bring  forth  what  he  wanted 
after  a  reasonable  amount  of  search. 

Pulling  some  legal  document  out  of  his 
pocket,  Atwater  sat  down  in  a  comfortable 
chair  where  the  light  fell  on  his  well-lined 
face.  His  hair  was  thin  and  iron  gray;  his 
mustache  hid  the  firm  lines  about  his  mouth, 
but  across  his  forehead  the  impress  of  years 
was  visible;  his  eyes  were  keen  and  kindly,  set 
under  shaggy  brows;  his  form  was  still  erect 
in  spite  of  his  sixty- four  years. 

Across  the  hall,  in  her  sitting-room,  Mrs. 
Atwater  and  her  daughter  sat  in  constrained 
and  troubled  silence,  as  they  looked  into  the 
open  fire  burning  dully  in  the  grate.  They 
dared  not  guess  just  what  was  going  on  up- 
stairs in  the  room  of  their  pretty  maid,  Delia 
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King.  The  physician  had  intimated  what 
caused  her  illness,  but  it  was  incredible  to  Mrs. 
Atwater  that  such  a  condition  could  reach  a 
climax  in  her  house  without  her  having  any 
inkling  of  it.  To  be  sure,  now  that  Dr.  Per- 
kins had  so  plainly  suggested  what  he  believed 
was  the  truth,  there  were  a  hundred  little  facts 
rushing  into  her  mind,  to  clamor  that  they  had 
been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  tell  hero  Delia's 
growing  diffidence,  her  frequent  periods  of 
melancholy,  her  increasing  fondness  for  stay- 
ing at  home  on  her  days  of  liberty, — these  and 
a  multitude  of  other  things  spoke  eloquently 
now  as  they  had  not  seemed  to  speak  before. 

Delia  was  one  of  the  best  servants  Mrs. 
Atwater  had  ever  employed ;  pretty,  too  pretty 
for  her  own  good,  her  mistress  often  thought, 
with  beautiful  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  rather 
too  much  red  in  her  fair  cheeks.  She  had  a 
trim  figure  and  a  certain  style  that  made  her 
cheap  and  sometimes  gaudy  clothes  carry  an 
air  of  elegance  that  many  a  woman  of  wealth 
sought  for  in  vain.  Furthermore,  she  had  a 
sweet  voice,  obliging  ways,  and,  being  the  es- 
sence of  neatness,  she  was  valued  as  a  prize  of 
particular  worth. 
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As  the  two  women  sat  silently  looking  into 
the  fire,  Dr.  Perkins  was  heard  coming  down 
the  stairs.  Mrs.  At  water  rose  hastily,  went 
into  the  hall  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
She  waited  for  the  physician  to  speak. 

"  The  nurse  will  take  care  of  her  now,  and 
I  shall  not  need  to  come  again  mitil  morning," 
he  said. 

"Is  it^s  it — as  you — feared?"  faltered 
Mrs.  Atwater. 

"  Precisely.  The  baby  was  born  a  half  hour 
ago.  It  is  a  girl."  He  looked  at  her  closely, 
with  a  kind  look  in  his  eyes,  a  look  of  pity,  and 
something  more  that  she  saw  but  could  not 
understand. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  talk 
with  ]Mr.  Atwater,"  she  said,  trying  hard  to  be 
calm.  "  I  think  I  heard  him  come  in  a  few 
minutes  ago.  You  will  probablv  find  him  in 
his  office." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden, 
silent  wonderment,  then  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  say  that  he  would  do  as  she  sug- 
gested, and  turned  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  At- 
water's  room.  Five  minutes  later  he  went  to 
his  carriage  and  drove  rapidly  away. 
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It  was  a  gloomy  family  that  sat  down  to  the 
breakfast  table  the  next  morning.  Mr.  At- 
water  was  more  silent  and  stolid  than  usual, 
and  his  wife  had  a  grayness  in  her  face  that 
indicated  a  night  of  sleepless  anxiety.  Octavia 
tried  her  best  to  brighten  the  meal  by  bits  of 
cheerful  conversation.  Her  two  and  twenty 
years  of  radiant  youth  were  not  easily  clouded. 

The  other  member  of  the  family  was  San- 
ford,  the  only  son,  who  was  a  freshman  in  col- 
lege, at  home  for  his  Easter  vacation.  He  was 
a  tall,  athletic  young  man  of  twenty,  with  a 
bloom  of  beauty  on  his  face  that  seemed  wasted 
on  a  boy,  yet  gave  nothing  of  effeminacy  to  his 
good  looks.  He  was  his  mother's  particular 
joy.  While  she  loved  Octavia  with  the  tender 
satisfaction  a  mother  always  feels  in  a  daughter 
of  whom  she  thoroughly  approves,  she  de- 
lighted in  her  boy  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm. 

Sanford  had  not  chosen  to  take  his  degree 
from  Thaxton  University,  good  as  its  courses 
were  coming  to  be  considered.  He  preferred 
a  college  of  wider  fame,  where  athletics  were 
more  enthusiastically  and  successfully  culti- 
vated, so  he  had  chosen  to  go  to  Purcell.  It 
was  only  fifty  miles  from  his  home  and  about 
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twice  a  month  he  spent  Sunday  with  the  home 
circle. 

Several  little  gayeties  had  been  planned  for 
the  Easter  holidays,  though  Mrs.  Atwater  felt 
little  inclination  under  the  circumstances  to 
carry  them  on;  still,  she  had  no  real  grounds 
for  giving  them  up. 

The  next  day,  after  luncheon,  Octavia  and 
her  mother  were  in  their  sitting-room  chatting 
about  their  plans  for  the  following  week. 

"  I  feel  like  giving  it  all  up,  Octavia,"  said 
Mrs.  Atwater  gloomily.  "  I  haven't  the  least 
heart  in  anything  since  that  ungrateful  girl  has 
brought  this  disgrace  and  trouble  on  us." 

Octavia  looked  grave.  "  But,  mother,"  she 
remonstrated,  "  we  must  keep  on.  Our  invita- 
tions are  out  for  Monday  night,  and  what  ex- 
cuse can  we  offer  for  postponement  ?  " 

None,  I  suppose,"  answered  her  mother. 
Of  course  Delia  is  nothing  to  us  or  our 
friends,  but  I  feel  positively  wicked,  some- 
times, and  would  like  to  take  her  by  the  throat 
and  shake  her." 

"  Mama,  dear,  you  are  getting  almost  sav- 
age," laughed  Octavia. 

"  I  am,  truly,"  she  said,  smiling. 
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"  I  wonder  where  San  is?  "  said  Octavia.  "  I 
do  wish  he  would  come  in  here  to  talk  over 
plans  for  Monday  night  and  Wednesday's  din- 
ner. How  he  has  moped  around  all  this  blessed 
morning.  He  is  the  personification  of  gloom. 
Anyone  might  think  the  whole  family  had  been 
murdered,  to  look  at  him." 

She  went  to  the  door  and  called  to  her 
brother.  She  heard  him  answer  dispiritedly 
from  the  library  below. 

"  Cheer  up,  San,"  she  called  to  him.  "  Come 
up  to  mother's  sitting-room  for  a  few  minutes, 
won't  you,  dear.  We  want  to  talk  over  some- 
thing." 

She  went  back  to  her  mother,  who  had  been 
listening  for  Sanford's  response.  "  How 
deeply  he  feels  it!  You  don't  seem  to  sympa- 
thize with  him,  Octavia.  Sanf  ord  is  very  proud, 
my  dear,  and  he  is  the  soul  of  honor.  Any- 
thing of  this  kind  is  utterly  revolting  to  him." 

Before  Octavia  had  time  to  reply  her 
brother  opened  the  door.  His  face  was  paler 
than  usual  and  full  of  gloom. 

His  sister  laughed.  "  You  are  a  cheerful- 
looking  person,  I  must  say,"  she  teased.  "  This 
is  not  the  day  of  judgment,  and  we've  a  party 
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on  Monday.  I,  for  one,  propose  to  enjoy  it. 
Don't  look  so  black,  San." 

"  Black ! "  he  growled.  "  I'm  not  black,  but 
I  feel  mighty  mean  on  mother's  account.  Per- 
haps this  strikes  you  as  being  a  good  joke.  I 
have  another  view  of  it." 

"Don't  be  a  silly!"  answered  Octavia  with 
some  heat.  "  I  am  as  sorry  for  mother  as  you 
are,  San,  but  I  don't  propose  to  cheer  her  up 
by  drawing  my  face  into  mourning  knot." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Atwater 
soothingly.  "  It's  bad  enough,  but  we  can 
make  it  seem  brighter,  I  suppose,  by  thinking 
of  something  more  cheerful.  As  Octavia  says, 
we  must  complete  our  plans  for  Monday  night. 
How  can  we  arrange  the  lights  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  conservatory,  San  ford? 
Haven't  you  had  anything  novel  in  your  col- 
lege functions  this  winter?  " 

"  Nothing  novel  is  ever  wasted  on  freshmen, 
you  may  be  sure,"  he  answered  with  rising  ani- 
mation. "  Anything  is  considered  good  enough 
for  them." 

So  the  conversation  moved  into  more  cheer- 
ful channels  and  soon  the  three  were  deep 
in    schemes    for   the   entertainment   of   their 
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young  friends.  Mrs.  Atwater  noted,  how- 
ever, that  Sanford  seemed  depressed  whenever 
he  stopped  to  merely  hsten,  and  twice  his  mind 
seemed  to  wander  from  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. 


II 

The  festivities  of  the  following  week  were 
highly  successful,  with  no  shadow  from  the 
overhanging  cloud.  The  young  people  made 
merry  after  their  own  happy  fashion  and  JNIrs. 
Atwater  won  fresh  laurels  as  a  hostess  of 
charming  tact  and  originality.  Sanford  went 
back  to  college  and  Octavia  busied  herself 
again  with  the  usual  round  of  small  activ- 
ities. 

The  simple  yet  tragic  little  drama  enacted 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  big  house  had  been 
kept,  as  far  as  possible,  from  publicity.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  it  as  quietly 
as  circumstances  permitted;  to  remove  the 
mother  and  child,  as  soon  as  might  be,  to  the 
home  of  Delia's  sister,  who  lived  in  a  remote 
section  of  the  city.  What  would  become  of 
them  there,  Mrs.  Atwater  did  not  consider. 
She  felt  that  beyond  that  she  could  do  nothing 
for  them. 

During  the  ten  days  following  the  advent  of 
the  baby,  the  April  days  lengthened  rapidly 
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and  winter  relaxed  its  hold.  Not  once  in  all 
this  time  had  Mrs.  Atwater  been  to  Delia's 
room,  though  she  had  daily  reports  of  the  con- 
ditions there.  Everything  now  seemed  favor- 
able for  the  removal  already  planned. 

With  a  determination  to  make  the  interview 
as  brief  and  businesslike  as  possible,  Mrs.  At- 
water went  to  Delia's  room.  It  was  a  trying 
time  for  both  mistress  and  maid  when  their  eyes 
met. 

"  Delia,  the  doctor  tells  me  you  can  be  moved 
to  the  home  of  your  sister  in  a  few  days.  I 
have  arranged  for  a  carriage  to  take  you  there 
on  Friday,  if  the  weather  is  favorable." 

No  answer. 

"  Your  nurse  will  go  with  you  and  you  will 
have  to  provide  for  yourself  after  that." 

Still  no  answer. 

"Delia!"  with  some  vexation,  "why  don't 
you  speak?  You're  a  bad,  ungrateful  girl! 
You  have  brought  this  disgrace  upon  us  when 
we  have  always  been  kind  to  you.  What  do 
you  mean  by  such  conduct?  " 

The  girl  raised  herself  suddenly  on  one 
elbow.    Her  eyes  blazed. 

"  Bad!  is  it?    And  what  are  you?    Kind!  is 
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it?  And  who  to?  I'd  be  a  big  sight  better  off 
if  I  never  set  eyes  on  ye.  God  knows  you  have 
nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  this.  You'd  hang 
yer  head  in  shame  if  ye  knew  all! "  She  fell 
back,  white  and  panting,  on  her  pillows,  her 
dark  hair  framing  her  face  in  its  disordered 
abundance. 

"  Delia!  What  do  you  mean?  What  do  you 
mean?"  cried  Mrs.  Atwater.  She  rushed  up 
to  the  bed  and  clutched  at  the  covering. 

"  Nothing,    nothing,"    answered    the    new 

mother  faintly,  "  I'm "  but  the  sentence 

was  never  finished,  for  the  excitement  and 
exertion  had  been  too  great.  Delia  had 
fainted. 

When  she  regained  consciousness  the  nurse 
was  standing  beside  her  bed.  Her  mistress  had 
gone. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Atwater  was  deeply 
troubled  by  the  intimation  of  her  maid  would 
not  do  justice  to  her  feelings.  She  was  in  an 
agony  of  suspense  and  determined,  if  possible, 
to  know  just  what  Delia  meant  by  her  cruel 
and  mysterious  hint.  For  years  the  shadow  of 
a  suspicion  had  hung  over  her  married  life,  but 
she  had  always  hoped  that  her  fears  were  not 
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true.  She  had  long  closed  her  eyes  to  things 
that  would  have  been  full  proof  to  an  ordinary 
woman,  but  she  was  so  high-minded,  so  utterly 
loyal  to  her  husband,  that  she  almost  refused 
to  believe  him  guilty  of  any  wrong.  Gossip 
outside  the  family  circle  was  not  so  charitable. 
It  had  long  connected  Mr.  Atwater's  name 
with  a  woman  who  formerly  lived  in  a  semi- 
fashionable  neighborhood  without  apparent 
income.  Once  a  would-be  friend  had  gone  to 
Mrs.  Atwater  with  some  facts  about  the  mat- 
ter, but  she  had  indignantly  repelled  the  pro- 
posed confidences. 

She  was  determined,  however,  to  find  out 
how  much  Delia  had  meant  by  her  passionate 
outburst.  The  following  day  she  went  to  the 
girl's  room.  Drawing  a  chair  close  to  the  bed- 
side, she  began  to  talk  to  her  in  a  gentler  and 
more  reassuring  tone. 

"  What  did  you  mean  yesterday,  Delia,  by 
what  you  said?  "  she  asked. 
What  did  I  say? "  sullenly. 
Why,  don't  you  remember?    You  said — 

you  said — that  if  I  knew  all "    She  could 

not  go  on. 

Delia  seemed  to  soften  a  little. 
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"  Oh,  that  was  all  foolishness.  I  didn't 
mean  nothing." 

'*  Are  you  sure,  Delia?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure.  I've  said  enough  and  I 
won't  say  no  more.  You've  been  good  enough 
to  me,"  she  went  on,  "  and  I  don't  wish  you  no 
harm.  If  the  time  ever  comes  to  tell,  I'll  tell, 
and  never  before,  never  before." 

"  But,  Delia,"  Mrs.  Atwater  persisted,  "  I 
think  I  have  a  right,  at  least  some  right,  to 
know  the  facts.  Besides,  I  am  your  friend  and 
want  to  help  you.  Can't  you  tell  me?  You 
can  trust  your  secret  with  me,  I  hope." 

The  girl's  firm  hps  were  pressed  together  in 
a  determination  that  would  allow  no  word  of 
confession  nor  incrimination  to  escape.  It  was 
evidently  useless  for  the  questioner  to  ask  any- 
thing more.  Mrs.  Atwater  rose  to  go  as  the 
bitter  waters  of  certainty  swept  over  her  soul. 

"  Ain't  you  going  to  look  at  my  baby,  Mrs. 
Atwater?"  pleaded  Delia,  as  her  mistress 
neared  the  door. 

"  I  can't!  "  in  a  hard  voice. 

"  Do,"  pleaded  the  girl.  "  She's  such  a 
dear,  and  she  ain't  to  blame.  Do  take  a  look 
at  her." 
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Willing  to  please  the  girl  and  with  a  slight 
curiosity  to  see  the  child,  Mrs.  Atwater  went  to 
the  little  cot  bed  and  turned  back  the  covering. 
The  baby  opened  her  big,  bright  eyes,  and 
made  a  faint  little  sound  of  greeting.  She 
expected  the  child  to  revolt  her,  but  instead,  it 
sent  an  unexpected  thrill  through  her  heart.  It 
looked  so  much  as  Sanford  had  when  he  was  a 
baby  that  she  picked  it  up  in  her  arms  and 
fondled  it  for  a  minute,  but  almost  dropped 
the  innocent  little  thing  as  the  thought  of  the 
possible  cause  of  the  resemblance  rushed  upon 
her. 

She  left  the  room  without  a  comment  or 
backward  glance  as  she  fled  to  her  own  apart- 
ments. 

That  night,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Atwater  went 
to  his  room  to  work  among  his  papers.  He 
was  more  gloomy  and  silent  than  usual,  as 
though  something  out  of  the  ordinary  weighed 
down  his  spirits.  This  his  wife  had  noticed. 
Scarcely  had  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk 
when  there  was  a  low  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  called,  not  ungraciously. 

The  door  opened  slowly;  his  wife  entered. 
Her  face  was  pale,  her  lips  met  firmly. 


ii 
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**  I  have  come  to  talk  with  you  about  Delia," 
she  said.  "  What  do  you  propose  to  do  for 
her?" 

"I?  Propose  to  do  for  her?  Nothing.  Send 
her  away,  if  she  is  able  to  go.  She  is  nothing 
to  us,"  he  answered. 

"  Are  you  sure? "  she  asked,  looking  at  him 
through  narrowed  eyelids. 

Sure?  Certainly.  What  do  you  mean?  " 
I  mean  that  she  intimates  that  I  am  in- 
volved in  her  downfall,  that  I  am  a  sharer  in 
her  shame."  Her  voice  rose  with  her  emotion, 
she  trembled  with  the  intensity  of  her  feeling. 
"  Tell  me!    Who  is  the  father  of  her  child?  " 

She  stood  looking  into  his  face  eagerly, 
while  both  hands  clutched  the  back  of  the  chair 
behind  which  she  stood. 

"Amelia!"  he  cried  excitedly,  rising  to  his 

feet,  "  you  do  not  mean "     He  paused, 

regained  his  self -composure,  then  added  with 
contemptuous  coldness,  "  Madam,  ask  your 
riddles  of  someone  else.  I  have  nothing  to 
say." 

She  stood  for  a  moment,  seemingly  dazed; 
then  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  had 
not  her  husband  caught  her  in  his  arms.    He 
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placed  her  gently  in  a  big  chair,  opened  the 
lower  drawer  of  his  desk  and  drew  out  a  flask 
of  French  brandy.  He  poured  a  little  into  a 
glass  and  pressed  it  into  her  hand. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  faintly  as  she  thrust  it 
from  her. 

For  five  minutes,  which  seemed  an  hour  to 
both  of  them,  he  watched  over  her;  then  she 
revived  sufficiently  to  ring  for  her  maid  and 
go  to  her  room. 

After  she  had  gone  Austin  B.  At  water, 
millionaire  and  man  of  the  world,  paced  the 
floor  until  the  clock  struck  eleven ;  then  putting 
on  his  coat  and  hat,  he  went  out  into  the  night, 
to  return  two  hours  later.  During  this  time 
the  closest  observer  could  not  have  told  from 
any  change  in  the  expression  of  his  face  what 
was  going  on  within,  but  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  mightily  moved. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Atwater 
was  a  trifle  late  in  going  downstairs.  As  she 
entered  the  breakfast-room  she  found  that  her 
husband  had  gone,  after  an  early  meal.  He 
had  left  word  with  the  maid  that  he  had  gone 
to  New  York  on  business,  to  return  the  follow- 
ing week.     She  chided  herself  a  little  for  the 
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way  she  spoke  to  him  on  the  night  before,  but 
on  second  thought  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
silence  under  impHed  accusation,  she  felt  that 
she  had  made  no  mistake.  Mrs.  Atwater  was 
a  woman  of  almost  fatal  directness  of  char- 
acter. It  was  inconceivable  to  her  how  an  inno- 
cent man  could  be  silent  under  such  a  serious 
charge. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  King  girl  and 
her  baby  seemed  strong  enough  to  be  moved. 
The  dreary  ambulance  was  drawn  up  at  the 
side  door  and  mother  and  child  were  hurried 
into  it,  away  down  the  back  street  to  the  home 
of  the  sister  on  Seymour  Street.  Neither  Mrs. 
Atwater  nor  her  daughter  bade  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  good-by,  nor  offered  her  a  word  of 
sympathy  or  counsel.  They  felt  that  she  had 
done  them  a  personal  injury.  Their  Christian 
charity  was  too  narrow  to  cover  any  sins  that 
were  not  considered  respectable. 


Ill 

The  middle  of  the  following  week  passed 
with  no  word  from  Mr.  Atwater.  That  in  it- 
self was  not  unusual,  but  in  the  light  of  their 
last  interview  it  troubled  his  wife  not  a  little. 
She  began  to  waver,  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
making  her  charge,  if  not  the  truth  of  it.  She 
should  have  waited,  she  thought.  She  won- 
dered what  her  husband  could  be  doing  so  long 
away,  what  his  thoughts  were,  what  his  attitude 
toward  her  would  be  when  he  came  back.  All 
this  worked  upon  her  usually  calm  nerves  until 
she  was  quite  unlike  herself.  Octavia  began  to 
fear  that  her  mother  would  be  ill  as  a  result  of 
the  strain  she  had  been  under  in  the  humiliat- 
ing experience  with  Delia. 

By  the  last  mail  on  Saturday  night  came 
word  that  INIr.  Atwater  had  been  detained 
longer  than  he  expected,  but  that  he  would  be 
at  home  on  the  following  Tuesday.  This 
cleared  the  air  so  much  that  the  home  took  on 
a  semblance  of  its  former  life.  A  new  maid, 
plain,  of  almost  any  age,  had  been  installed  in 
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Delia's  place.  The  great  house  was  in  excel- 
lent order  within  and  without  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  any  rumor  of  past  irregularity. 

While  JMrs.  Atwater  waited  for  her  hus- 
band's return  she  formed  a  plan  which  she 
hoped  would  meet  with  his  approval.  She  de- 
termined to  carry  it  forward  at  all  hazards, 
unless  it  met  with  his  serious  opposition.  She 
desired  to  take  her  son  and  daughter  to  Eng- 
land to  spend  the  late  spring  and  the  summer 
among  the  lovely  greens  of  its  rural  sections. 
Four  summers  before  she  had  spent  an  all  too 
brief  fortnight  there,  and  each  season  since  she 
had  longed  with  a  longing  almost  like  home- 
sickness to  go  back  again. 

She  thought  it  quite  likely  that  Mr.  Atwater 
would  be  willing  to  have  her  go  with  Octavia, 
but  doubted  that  he  would  give  his  consent  to 
taking  Sanford  out  of  college.  Sanford  was 
his  father's  pride.  Though  he  always  tried  to 
conceal  the  fact  from  the  world  and  his  wife  as 
well,  womanly  intuition  had  found  it  out.  He 
loved  Sanford  as  he  loved  no  one  else.  He 
was  ambitious  for  his  future.  He  did  not 
care  particularly  for  his  success  in  business,  but 
he  hoped  that  he  would  become  a  great  light  in 
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some  profession  or  in  politics.  To  that  end,  he 
had  sent  him  with  fond  hopes  to  Purcell,  with 
the  intention  of  sending  him  later  to  Harvard 
for  his  legal  studies,  where  he  believed  a  cer- 
tain finish  was  to  be  secured  that  other  colleges 
could  not  give. 

Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Atwater  returned. 
His  wife  tried  to  greet  him  cordially,  but  there 
was  a  certain  restraint  in  their  meeting  of 
which  each  was  conscious.  With  her  customary 
directness,  she  began  to  unfold  her  plan  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated  in  the  library,  after 
dinner. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  she  began,  "  that  I 
would  like  to  take  the  children  over  to  England 
for  two  or  three  months.  Couldn't  you  man- 
age to  leave  for  a  little  while?  " 

He  was  afraid  not.  Some  business  of  im- 
portance was  coming  up  about  the  middle  of 
June,  the  reorganization  of  a  smelting  com- 
pany, that  would  require  his  personal  atten- 
tion. 

"  That  is  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Atwater  in  a 
voice  that  did  not  indicate  the  keenest  disap- 
pointment. ''  Octavia  and  I  are  tired  out  with 
the  season's  exactions,  and  I  should  like  to  run 
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away  from  the  management  of  this  big  house 
for  a  while." 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  you  and  Octavia 
should  not  go.  Perhaps  Sanford  and  I  could 
join  you  later,  to  return  with  you  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,"  he  said  slowly. 

"But  I  want  Sanford  to  go  with  us,"  she 
rejoined.  "  It  is  very  annoying  to  travel  with- 
out a  man  to  look  after  things.  I  tried  it  one 
summer  with  Mrs.  VanHorne  and  vowed  I 
would  never  do  it  again." 

"  Well,  Sanford  has  still  six  weeks  before 
college  closes.  You  don't  want  to  wait,  do 
you?  "  said  Mr.  Atwater.  "  It  seems  a  pity  to 
break  into  his  studies." 

"  Oh,  we  can't  wait,  of  course.  There's  no 
month  like  May  for  crossing  the  ocean."  She 
sighed  regretfully. 

"  What  do  you  suggest? "  he  ventured. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Sanford  about  it,"  she 
began  a  little  doubtfully,  "  and  he  wants  to 
go.  He  has  talked  it  over  with  Dean  Vinson, 
who  thinks  it  would  be  all  right.  He  says  the 
last  few  weeks  of  the  freshman  year  are  not 
very  important,  and  that  he  can  easily  pick  up 
the  back  work  when  he  returns  in  the  fall." 
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Mr.    Atwater  came  to  see  them   off. 
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As  the  matter  appeared  to  be  settled  without 
him,  Mr.  Atwater  assented  to  all  his  wife's 
plans.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  not  ex- 
pected him  to  go.  Perhaps  she  was  glad  that 
business  kept  him  at  home. 

It  was  the  last  of  May  when  the  start  was 
made  from  New  York.  Octavia  and  Sanford 
were  in  high  spirits  as  they  drove  down  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  to  the  steamer's  pier, 
and  their  mother  was  full  of  the  excitement  of 
the  event.  Mr.  Atwater  came  with  them  to  see 
them  off.  He  had  provided  every  comfort  and 
luxury  for  the  voyage.  There  was  ample  proof 
of  this  in  a  score  of  little  things  found  in  their 
staterooms.  His  face  was  a  trifle  sad.  The 
lines  about  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  a  little 
deeper  and  harder,  his  wife  thought,  than  when 
she  had  last  observed  them.  His  hair,  too, 
seemed  whiter  than  it  did  a  year  ago.  She 
wondered  again  if  she  had  been  wrong.  Once 
she  thought  of  saying  some  word  of  reconcili- 
ation, but  it  seemed  an  awkward  thing  to  do  at 
the  last  minute,  and  she  left  it  unsaid.  An  un- 
comfortable feeling,  a  foreboding  of  evil, 
swept  over  her  as  she  watched  him  fade  into 
the  shore  line  in  the  distance  as  the  ocean  liner 
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went  down  the  stream.  Tears  filled  her  eyes, 
the  old  love  and  confidence  returned;  she  had 
wronged  him. 

The  voyage  was  one  of  indescribable 
charm.  The  long,  lazy  days,  the  perpetual  sun 
and  delicate  breezes,  "the  sweet  doing-noth- 
ing," made  the  passage  an  unmixed  joy.  The 
party  on  board  was  made  up  of  the  usual  cos- 
mo  j)olitan  elements  with  many  agreeable  and 
cultivated  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  narrow  confines  of  the  ship 
many  charming  acquaintances  were  made. 

The  Atwaters  were  soon  on  friendly  terms 
with  those  whose  seats  were  near  them  at  table 
in  the  dining-room  and  with  others  whose 
steamer  chairs  were  close  to  theirs  on  the  broad 
deck. 

Sanford  found  congenial  company  in  a 
brother  and  sister  of  about  his  own  age,  Paul 
and  Elizabeth  Carr,  who  were  going  to  Paris 
to  join  their  mother  and  father  for  the  summer. 
This  was  their  first  voyage,  and  their  delight  in 
it  was  unbounded  in  spite  of  Elizabeth's  con- 
stant terror  of  possible  seasickness. 

Across  the  table,  Professor  Harding  made 
himself    agreeable  with    modest    allusions    to 
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some  of  his  mountain  climbing  feats.  Next 
him  sat  the  funny  little  German  consul,  who 
was  going  home  on  a  two  months'  leave  to  see 
his  wife  and  babies  in  the  fatherland.  Octavia 
never  tired  of  watching  him,  and  at  night  in 
the  stateroom  she  convulsed  her  mother 
with  clever  burlesques  of  the  little  man's 
oddities. 

To  Mrs.  Atwater  the  most  interesting  peo- 
ple on  board  were  Mr.  Towne  and  his  convales- 
cent wife.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  a 
member  of  a  Boston  publishing  firm,  and  that 
his  wife  was  recovering  from  a  long  and 
'dangerous  illness  following  the  loss  of  their 
only  child.  It  was  whispered  that  Mrs.  Towne 
had  been  so  prostrated  with  grief  that  her 
mind  had  been,  for  a  short  time,  under  a 
cloud. 

Whether  that  was  true  or  not,  there  was  no 
trace  of  it  now,  but  her  pale,  thin  face  showed 
plainly  the  marks  of  suffering.  Her  husband 
waited  on  her  with  lover-like  devotion.  Every- 
thing was  done  for  her  comfort  that  affection 
could  suggest. 

At  noon  of  the  seventh  day  out  from  New 
York,  Octavia  began  to  be  restless  from  the 
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monotony  of  the  voyage.  Having  exhausted 
all  the  diversions  on  board — music,  games,  con- 
versation, walking — she  longed  for  some  new 
enjoyment. 

"  Don't  you  find  this  dreadfully  tiresome, 
Professor  Harding?"  she  asked  across  the 
luncheon  table. 

"  Not  in  such  charming  company,"  answered 
the  gallant  professor. 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the 
company,"  laughed  Octavia,  "  but  I  do  wish 
something  exciting  would  happen." 

**  Why,  Octavia,  dear,"  remonstrated  her 
mother,  ''  you  wouldn't  have  us  shipwrecked, 
would  you? " 

"  I  don't  know  but  I'd  be  willing  to  be  al- 
most shipwrecked,"  she  said  daringly.  "  This 
is  getting  to  be  as  deadly  dull  as  *  Hannah 
More's  Life  and  Letters.'  " 

Mrs.  Atwater  laughed. 

"  She  read  so  many  novels  one  summer  that 
I  told  her  she  should  not  have  another  until  she 
had  read  *  Hannah  More's  Life,'  "  explained 
her  mother,  watching  the  amused  look  on  Pro- 
fessor Harding's  face. 

"  Did  you  like  it?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 
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"Like  it!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  simply  dote 
on  it  even  now.  Get  it,  by  all  means.  You 
will  be  enthralled  by  it." 

As  they  left  the  table  to  go  up  on  deck  all 
was  commotion.  Passengers  were  hurrying 
about  excitedly.  Even  the  great  ship  had 
changed  its  pace,  for  it  trembled  and  staggered 
unsteadily. 

''  What's  up?  "  called  Professor  Harding  to 
Paul  Carr  as  he  ran  past. 

"  A  ship  in  distress !  " 

The  captain  had  sighted  the  signals  of  dis- 
tress of  a  disabled  schooner  several  miles  ahead. 
He  ordered  on  double  speed.  The  big  boat 
responded  immediately,  eager  for  her  race 
against  fate. 

"  You  have  your  wish,  Miss  Atwater," 
laughed  the  professor. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  answered  with 
womanly  perversity. 

"  Let's  go  forward,  where  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  are,"  exclaimed  Sanford.  "  Don't 
you  want  to  go,  mother?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  think  it's  quite  safe,"  she  said 
cautiously.  *'  Bring  my  shawl,  please.  The 
wind  seems  to  be  blowing  furiously." 
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"  It's  only  because  of  the  increased  speed, 
I  think,"  explained  Professor  Harding. 

The  four  went  down  the  steep  stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  steerage  to  get  a  nearer  view,  and 
pressed  up  to  the  rail,  where  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  gathered.  Far  ahead,  they  saw  a 
single  mast,  badly  listed,  with  something  dark 
fluttering  from  its  top. 

"  Do  you  think  we  shall  reach  them  in 
time? "  asked  Octavia  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  the  professor  calmly 
as  he  thought  how  becoming  this  excitement 
was  to  INIiss  Atwater.  Her  eyes  glowed;  her 
brown  hair  danced  about  her  fine  face. 

As  the  distance  lessened,  they  saw  the  hull 
of  the  schooner  settled  deep  in  the  water. 

"  See!  they  are  getting  ready  to  lower  the 
lifeboat !  "  cried  Sanf ord,  looking  back. 

The  upper  deck  of  the  steamer,  near  one  of 
the  forward  boats,  had  been  cleared.  Several 
sturdy  seamen  were  standing  by  the  ropes 
ready  to  drop  the  boat  into  the  water.  Still 
the  great  liner  plunged  steadily  forward  until 
a  group  of  men  could  be  seen  on  the  schooner's 
deck. 

"  Why,  one  of  the  masts  is  gone,"  exclaimed 
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Sanford.     "Look!  you  can  see  the  stump  of 
it  above  the  deck." 

The  engines  stopped.  With  amazing  skill 
and  quickness,  the  lifeboat  with  eight  sinewy 
men  was  lowered  into  the  sea.  Scarcely  had 
the  boat  touched  the  water  when  the  sailors 
began  rowing  in  long,  steady  strokes  that  sent 
the  boat  forward  like  an  arrow,  until  it  reached 
the  schooner's  side. 

"  See  them  clamber  in,"  said  Professor 
Harding. 

They  counted  seven  men  as  they  climbed 
down  to  the  boat  and  saw  their  boxes  put 
aboard.    Still  they  did  not  pull  away. 

"What  are  they  waiting  for?"  asked  Oc- 
tavia. 

A  thin  column  of  smoke  rose  from  the  hold ; 
then  another  sailor  appeared,  and  hurried  to 
join  his  companions. 

It's  on  fire!  "  exclaimed  Sanford. 
That's  the  law  of  the  sea,"  said  Professor 
Harding.     "  If  a  wreck  is  abandoned,  it  be- 
comes a  menace  to  other  craft.    Derelicts  are 
the  terror  of  every  captain." 

As  the  lifeboat  again  drew  near  the  pas- 
sengers surged  back  to  the  side  of  the  steamer, 
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where  a  long  ladder  had  been  hung  to  receive 
the  rescued  men.  Thinking  a  better  oppor- 
tunity might  be  had  to  see  their  faces,  Mrs. 
Atwater  suggested  returning  to  the  prome- 
nade deck.  All  the  steamer  chairs  were  de- 
serted save  two,  in  one  of  which  Mrs.  Towne 
was  lying  with  white  face  and  closed  eyes, 
while  her  husband  sat  anxiously  beside  her. 

"Is  she  ill?  Can  I  do  anything?"  asked 
Mrs.  Atwater  kindly. 

Mr.  Towne  rose  and  came  nearer. 

"  This  excitement  has  completely  unnerved 
her,"  he  said  in  a  low,  anxious  voice. 

"  I  am  so  sorry." 

"  She  feels  a  little  better  now.  As  soon  as 
she  is  able  I  shall  take  her  to  our  stateroom, 
where  she  will  hear  nothing  more  of  it  at 
present." 

''  If  I  can  be  of  any  help,  please  call  me," 
said  Mrs.  Atwater  as  she  passed  on. 

They  heard  the  passengers  and  crew  below 
cheering  lustily  as  the  men  came  up  the  ladder. 
Looking  over  the  rail,  they  watched  the  faces 
of  the  shipwrecked  sailors  for  some  trace  of 
fear,  some  mark  of  emotion,  but  saw  neither. 

Sanford  went  below  to    hear   their   story. 
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After  a  few  minutes  he  returned  eager  to  tell 
what  he  had  heard. 

"  They've  been  sinking  for  four  days,"  he 
said,  "and  working  the  pumps  all  the  time. 
The  schooner  was  loaded  with  lumber,  but 
they  had  to  throw  it  all  off  to  lighten  her,  and 
cut  down  the  mast,  too." 

"  How  dreadful  it  must  have  been,"  said 
Octavia. 

"  Twice  they  saw  steamers  in  the  distance, 
but  their  signals  didn't  attract  attention." 

Sanford  went  back  to  the  smoking-room, 
where  most  of  the  men  and  some  of  the  women 
had  followed  the  rescued  crew. 

There  was  talk  of  little  else  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  evening.  As  Mrs. 
Atwater  went  to  her  stateroom  about  ten 
o'clock  she  met  Mr.  Towne  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs. 

"  Is  your  wife  better?  "  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  She's  been  delirious  this  afternoon,"  he 
answered,  *'  but  is  sleeping,  just  now." 

In  the  night  Mrs.  Atwater  was  wakened  by 
the  stopping  of  the  engines.  For  what  seemed 
an  hour  or  more  she  could  hear  no  sound  but 
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that  of  the  waters  against  the  steamer's  side; 
then  the  engines  started  again.  She  wondered 
what  the  cause  could  be  and  turned  nervously 
in  her  berth  until  morning,  unable  to  sleep. 

When  she  and  Octavia  appeared  on  deck 
Sanford  hurried  to  meet  them. 

"Have  you  heard  what  happened  last 
night? "  he  asked. 

"  No,  what  was  it? "  said  Octavia. 

"  I  knew  the  steamer  stopped  and  thought 
something  must  be  wrong,"  added  Mrs.  At- 
water. 

"  Mrs.  Towne  jumped  overboard!  " 

"Oh,  Sanford!  It  can't  be!"  cried  his 
mother. 

Octavia  shuddered  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  She  slept  early  in  the  night,  but  before 
that  she  was  delirious,  they  say,  and  kept  call- 
ing for  their  little  boy  who  died,"  Sanford  con- 
tinued. "  Later,  she  seemed  to  be  sleeping  so 
quietly  that  Mr.  Towne  laid  down  in  his  berth. 
While  he  was  asleep  she  went  on  deck  and 
jumped  overboard.  The  watchman  saw  her 
and  gave  the  alarm.  The  steamer  stopped  and 
a  boat  put  out,  but  they  could  not  find  her." 
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Silent  with  horror,  Mrs.  Atwater  and  her 
daughter  clung  to  each  other.  While  they 
stood  there  Professor  Harding  came  toward 
them  and  paused  to  say,  "  Good-morning." 

"  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  get  off  this  dreadful 
boat,"  said  Octavia  gloomily. 

"Don't  you  find  it  sufficiently  exciting?" 
he  asked,  smiling. 

She  looked  at  him  appealingly. 

"  Do  not  remind  me  of  my  folly,"  she  said. 


IV 

Both  Mrs.  Atwater  and  her  daughter  wished 
that  the  voyage  was  done.  The  remaining 
days  found  them  restless,  with  a  longing  for 
the  solid  earth  beneath  their  feet.  Sanford,  on 
the  contrary,  found  such  keen  enjoyment  in 
the  life  on  shipboard  that  he  wished  the  coast 
of  France  could  be  moved  a  week's  sailing 
farther  east.  He  delighted  in  the  new  sense  of 
freedom  and  the  responsibility  of  looking 
after  the  comfort  of  his  mother  and  sister. 

Hour  after  hour  he  sat  in  the  smoking-room 
as  he  listened  to  the  yarns  or  watched  the  card 
players.  Once  he  joined  a  party  at  poker.  He 
lost  steadily  during  the  whole  afternoon, 
though  the  stakes  were  not  high,  but  it  cured 
him  of  all  desire  for  gambling.  He  did  not  in- 
dulge again,  though  he  liked  still  to  watch  the 
players.  Neither  did  he  smoke,  as  the  smell  of 
burning  tobacco  half  stifled  him,  but  he  en- 
joyed the  company  immensely  and  put  up  with 
the  discomfort  for  the  sake  of  being  in  this 
center  of  activity.    The  men  treated  him  as  a 
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man  and  not  as  a  college  freshman.  This 
touched  his  pride.  He  hked  the  atmosphere, 
the  sense  of  his  own  importance. 

Late  at  night  of  the  ninth  day  they  stopped 
at  Boulogne.  Here  they  transferred  from  the 
steamer  to  a  smaller  one  drawn  alongside  in  the 
outer  harbor.  The  lights  of  the  shore  twinkled 
in  a  thousand  bewildering  clusters  as  the  At- 
waters  bade  good-by  to  some  of  the  passengers 
who  were  going  on  to  Rotterdam.  The  next 
morning  they  crossed  the  Channel  and  landed 
on  English  soil,  where  they  expected  to  spend 
the  next  two  months. 

Spring  ran  laughing  into  summer  and  sum- 
mer into  fall.  Rural  England  was  in  her  love- 
liest verdure  and  every  day  seemed  like  a 
happy  dream  of  other  happy  days.  In  early 
September,  when  thoughts  of  return  to  Thax- 
ton  began  to  come  to  their  minds,  the  home 
passage  being  engaged,  Sanford  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  They  were  in  Ely 
at  the  time,  lodging  in  a  charming  little  inn, 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  great  cathe- 
dral. Here  the  long  days  of  his  sickness 
dragged  by. 
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It  was  well  into  December  before  there  was 
any  possibility  of  return.  Sanford's  disap- 
pointment in  breaking  oiF  his  college  course 
was  hard  to  bear,  but  he  made  the  best  of  it, 
and  through  it  all  his  mother  was  happy  to  be 
his  devoted  slave  and  attendant. 

Since  they  had  planned  to  return  in  the  fall, 
there  was  a  certain  eagerness  to  go,  but  the 
physician  counseled  delay.  He  said  that  a 
period  of  quiet  rest  in  some  little  coast  town  in 
the  south  of  France  would  do  more  to  restore 
the  young  man  to  health  and  strength  than 
anything  else.  It  would  also  give  the  mother 
and  daughter  a  needed  change  that  would  be 
like  an  invigorating  tonic  to  them. 

The  sunny  little  town  on  the  Mediterranean 
proved  to  be  a  delightful  holiday  place  for  the 
convalescent  and  the  two  women.  It  was  gayer 
than  they  imagined  it  could  be  at  that  time  of 
year.  There  was  a  large  colony  of  English  and 
a  few  Americans,  with  a  scattering  of  pic- 
turesque and  piquant  people  from  the  conti- 
nent. These  made  up  a  cosmopolitan  whole  of 
peculiar  charm.  It  was  so  utterly  unlike  any- 
thing the  Atwaters  had  ever  before  known  that 
it  seemed  to  them  like  a  leaf  out  of  a  fairy  tale. 
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Plenty  of  money,  one  or  two  influential  ac- 
quaintances, and  a  spontaneous  delight  in  what 
was  uppermost  socially,  soon  gave  the  family  a 
firm  place  in  the  inner  circle  of  good  fellow- 
ship. The  English  contingent  was  a  little  slow 
to  take  them  up,  but  when  they  had  once  made 
up  their  minds,  the  good  sense  and  quiet  ways 
of  the  Atwaters  made  their  standing  secure. 

As  the  weeks  went  by  it  was  evident  to  any- 
one of  discernment  that  another  international 
match  would  be  the  result  of  this  lingering 
holiday  by  the  sea.  Blexheim  Kebbs,  a  younger 
son  of  a  titled  Englishman,  a  young  man  of 
considerable  personal  charm  if  no  beauty,  was 
Octavia's  devoted  admirer  and  attendant 
wherever  she  would  permit  him  to  go.  Finally 
cablegrams  were  exchanged  between  Mrs.  At- 
water  and  America  until  it  occasioned  no  sur- 
prise one  morning  when  the  engagement  was 
announced.  Soon  after  the  Atwaters  started 
for  Paris  to  do  some  inevitable  ante-matri- 
monial shopping. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  wedding  should 
take  place  in  the  following  October.  All 
preparations  were  made  to  that  end.  Passage 
home  was  engaged  for  the  last  of  April  to 
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give  plenty  of  time  for  the  arrangements  in 
America. 

As  the  time  to  return  drew  near  Mrs.  At- 
water  felt  a  growing  uneasiness  as  she  noted 
Sanford's  increasing  melancholia  and  depres- 
sion. She  had  often  been  troubled  by  his  pre- 
occupation during  the  year  abroad,  but  he  had 
laughingly  denied  it  whenever  she  had  charged 
him  with  it.  She  wondered  if  the  loss  of  the 
year  in  college  had  been  such  a  blow  to  him. 
He  seldom  mentioned  it,  but  when  he  did  he 
cheerfully  spoke  of  taking  up  his  work  again 
in  the  fall.  Sometimes  she  wondered  if  ill 
health  made  him  appear  so  gloomy.  Or  could 
it  be  the  shadow  of  some  coming  calamity  she 
dared  not  name  ?  She  could  only  wait  and  love 
and  hope  and  ask  no  foolish  questions. 

The  home-coming  would  have  been  a  cup  of 
unmixed  joy  for  Mrs.  Atwater  had  she  not  re- 
membered the  cloud  that  hung  over  those  last 
days  with  her  husband,  before  she  had  sailed. 
Often  and  often  she  had  gone  over  every  cir- 
cumstance and  fact  up  to  the  time  of  Delia's 
confinement  and  all  that  followed  it.  Had 
she  been  mistaken?  More  and  more  her  heart 
inclined  her  to  believe  that  she  had.    But  the 
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facts?  She  always  ended  her  meditation  in 
the  fog,  but  a  fog  through  which  the  sunlight 
of  hope  seemed  about  to  break. 

Mr.  Atwater  was  on  the  pier  to  meet  them. 
At  first  his  wife  scarcely  recognized  him,  he 
was  so  changed.  One  year  had  brought  the 
changes  of  ten  in  his  appearance.  His  hair 
was  white,  his  step  no  longer  firm,  his  form 
bent,  and  a  look  of  suffering  was  fixed  in  his 
deep-set  eyes. 

''  Why,  Austin,  are  you  ill?  "  his  wife  asked 
when  the  greetings  were  over. 

"  Oh,  no,  Amelia,  not  ill.  I  was  a  bit  under 
the  weather  a  few  months  back,  but  Dr.  Per- 
kins fixed  me  up  as  good  as  new,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully. 

"  And  you  never  wrote  me,"  she  said.  Her 
heart  reproached  her. 

"  No  need  to  write.  It  was  a  trifling  matter 
and  all  over  before  there  was  time  to  write.  So 
you're  going  back  on  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
are  you,  Occie?  "  he  said  to  his  daughter  in  an 
effort  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  papa!  "  she  said,  squeezing 
his  big  hand  tenderly.  "  Nor  on  you  either." 
That's  good,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  her 
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affectionately.    "  Is  he  a  pretty  fair  English- 


man 


? " 


Lovely!"  she  answered  rapturously. 

"  How  about  you,  San? "  his  father  asked, 
putting  his  hand  on  his  son's  broad  shoulder  as 
he  vainly  endeavored  not  to  look  proud  of  him. 
"  Have  you  made  any  of  these  entangling  for- 
eign alliances  we  read  about? " 

"  No,  sir,"  Sanford  laughed,  "  I've  come 
home  with  a  whole  heart.  I  intend  to  do  my 
falling  in  love  on  this  side.  America's  good 
enough  for  me." 

"Just  hear  the  eagle  scream!"  said  his 
father  approvingly. 

They  entered  a  carriage  and  were  soon 
speeding  toward  the  railway  station. 

Dr.  Perkins  would  have  given  a  different 
version  of  Mr.  Atwater's  illness.  There  had 
been  a  sudden,  short  attack,  for  a  day  only,  but 
it  revealed  an  unexpected  weakness,  an  incur- 
able trouble.  Quietly  the  physician  had  told 
his  old  friend  that  while  there  was  no  imme- 
diate danger,  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery. 
At  best,  not  many  years  of  life  could  be  ex- 
pected. No  protest,  no  expression  of  feeling, 
no  plea  for  help,  came  from  the  silent  man  as 
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the  physician  left  him  with  full  knowledge  of 
his  fate.  To  no  one  did  he  repeat  the  doctor's 
warning.  He  simply  settled  one  or  two  details 
of  business,  and  went  about  his  life  in  his  usual 
way. 

The  wedding  preparations  went  merrily 
forward.  Mrs.  Atwater  was  in  her  native  ele- 
ment of  dressmaking  and  social  scheming.  She 
had  a  most  capable  ally  in  her  lifetime  friend, 
Mrs.  VanHorne,  who,  having  no  daughters  of 
her  own,  had  no  jealousies  in  the  event.  She 
entered  into  all  the  plans  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  the 
thought  that  Octavia  was  marrying  into  a 
family  with  a  title  at  the  head  of  it,  added 
somewhat  to  their  zest. 

"  You  know  Blexheim  has  only  four  broth- 
ers older  than  he  is,  and  all  of  them  may  die. 
That  would  give  the  title  to  Octavia,"  said 
Mrs.  Atwater  confidentially  one  morning  as 
they  sat  together. 

"  That  would  be  something  worth  while," 
said  Mrs.  VanHorne,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
the  pleasant  anticipation  of  four  deaths  and  a 
title. 

"Of  course  Octavia  never  mentions  the  pos- 
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sibility,"  said  Mrs.  Atwater,  "  and  I  am  sure 
she  did  not  consider  it  in  deciding  to  marry." 

"  Oh,  no,  but  it  can't  fail  to  add  a  little  to 
her  expectations,"  answered  Mrs.  VanHorne, 
unable  to  get  the  suggestion  out  of  her  own 
mind. 

"  The  wedding  seems  to  be  making  quite  a 
stir,  doesn't  it  ? "  remarked  the  fond  mother 
rather  timidly.  "  Several  persons  have  actually 
written  me  asking  for  invitations." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  her  friend  replied  with 
emphasis.  "  I  met  a  woman  yesterday  who  said 
she  was  dying  to  go.  She  said  she  had  never 
seen  an  English  lord  and  she  didn't  know  when 
she'd  have  another  chance." 

"  She  won't  have  this  one,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Atwater,  "  for  he  isn't  coming.  I  am  rather 
sorry,  I  confess.  I  hoped  he  would  come.  He 
thinks  America  is  off  the  map,  I  suppose,  but 
Blexheim  is  quite  different  from  his  father. 
He  likes  this  country  and  has  traveled  over  it 
extensively." 

Thaxton  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  marriage 
of  one  of  its  most  beautiful  daughters  to  the 
son  of  an  English  lord.  The  wedding  was 
magnificent  beyond  the  recollections  of  the 
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oldest  inhabitants.  The  gifts  filled  two  large 
rooms  and  overflowed  into  the  upper  hallway 
in  waves  of  cut  glass  and  silver.  There  was, 
however,  one  "fly  in  the  ointment " — the 
absence  of  his  lordship,  the  groom's  father. 
Too  bad!  All  the  little  lion  hunters,  and  the 
native  lions  as  well,  felt  that  they  had  been 
cruelly  defrauded  of  a  natural  right  of  "free- 
born  American  citizens." 

"  I  have  my  doubts  about  his  father  being  a 
lord,  anyway,"  said  Mrs.  Hallowell  Brown. 
"  I  should  consider  it  a  disgrace  if  the  groom's 
father  didn't  come  to  my  daughter's  wedding." 

Millicent  Brown  tossed  her  pretty  head. 
"  When  I  marry,  no  son  of  a  lord  will  do  for 
me;  I  shall  marry  the  lord  himself,"  she 
laughed. 


The  wedding  over,  and  the  wedding  party- 
gone,  JNIrs.  Atwater  breathed  a  sigh  of  rehef. 
No  bride  in  the  history  of  Thaxton  had  looked 
lovelier  or  been  more  expensively  gowned. 
The  groom  admired  his  American  mother-in- 
law,  and  so,  too,  did  his  two  younger  sisters, 
who  came  over  for  the  ceremony.  These  bright 
young  English  girls  looked  with  longing  on 
the  freedom  of  their  less  conventional  Amer- 
ican cousins  and  ardently  wished  for  more  lib- 
erties at  home. 

So  thoroughly  worn  out  was  Mrs.  Atwater 
by  the  long,  nervous  strain,  that  ill  health 
readily  fastened  upon  her.  After  imprudently 
exposing  herself  to  the  night  air,  at  the  end  of 
October  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  suffering 
from  a  severe  cold.  Her  usual  remedies 
failed  to  relieve  her  and  even  the  services  of 
Dr.  Perkins  seemed  of  little  avail.  She  grew 
steadily  worse  until  the  third  day,  when  the 
physician  said  it  was  a  severe  case  of  pneu- 
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monia.  He  suggested  that  her  daughter  be 
sent  for  at  once. 

Fortunately,  Octavia  and  her  husband  had 
decided  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  traveUng 
through  Canada.  They  were  easily  reached 
by  telegram  and  in  twenty- four  hours  were  at 
the  mother's  bedside.  Sanford  had  been  in  con- 
stant attendance  since  the  beginning  of  his 
mother's  illness ;  his  devotion  was  incessant  and 
untiring.  JSIr.  Atwater,  also,  had  kept  very 
closely  to  the  house,  going  out  only  an  hour  or 
two  at  a  time  to  attend  to  the  imperative  de- 
mands of  business. 

Each  time  he  came  Dr.  Perkins  looked 
graver.  He  was  not  only  the  family  physician, 
but  for  years  an  intimate  family  friend.  Con- 
scientious as  he  was  in  all  his  work,  he  bent 
every  energy  to  this  critical  case.  - 

On  Friday  Mrs.  Atwater  seemed  a  trifle 
better.  On  Sunday  morning,  just  before  sun- 
rise, she  had  a  sinking  spell  that  filled  them 
with  alarm.  Dr.  Perkins  was  hastily  sum- 
moned. By  the  aid  of  powerful  restoratives 
the  patient  revived,  but  the  doctor  gave  them 
no  hope  of  her  recovery.  All  the  members  of 
the  family  were  gathered  in  the  sickroom,  ex- 
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pecting  that  each  minute  of  suffering  would 
be  the  last,  but  hoping  for  a  return  of  con- 
sciousness. After  a  little  the  breathing  be- 
came more  regular  and  sustained.  They  were 
sent  from  the  room  to  be  within  instant  call. 
Dr.  Perkins  alone  remained. 

Mr.  Atwater  went  to  his  own  room  and  sat 
down  by  the  window.  The  Sabbath  quiet  was 
certainly  not  to  be  seen  in  nature.  Great 
gusts  of  rain  beat  against  the  window;  the 
trees  bent  and  twisted  under  the  violence  of 
the  wind;  black  clouds  fled  across  the  sky;  the 
wet  leaves  reeled  in  the  storm  about  the  silent 
fountain  on  the  lawn. 

The  watcher  by  the  window  looked  out,  but 
saw  nothing — at  least  nothing  that  other  eyes 
might  have  seen.  For  him,  there  was  no  storm, 
but  a  green  hillside  with  the  May  fragrance 
and  bloom  of  an  apple  orchard.  Under  the 
pink  and  white  snow  of  blossoms,  a  girl  who 
was  fairer  than  any  flower  among  them  all. 
He  remembered  now — what  he  had  not  re- 
called for  years — the  quaint  pattern  of  the 
simple  dress  she  wore — a  rose  and  a  carnation 
tied  with  a  blue  ribbon.  More  vividly  still  did 
he  remember  the  blush  that  swept  over  her  fair 
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cheek  as  he  told  his  love.  Then  memory 
touched  some  secret  place  and  painted  in  radi- 
ant beauty  the  little  country  church  where  he 
and  his  sweet  bride  had  promised  "  until  death 
do  us  part."  Tears?  When  had  he  shed  tears 
last? 

In  many  respects  the  years  since  that  scene 
had  been  happy  years.  He  had  made  money 
beyond  his  yellowest  dreams;  there  had  been 
a  measure  of  satisfaction  in  his  success.  He 
loved  his  wife — he  was  proud  of  her  ripened 
matronly  beauty.  His  children  were  all — 
nearly  all — he  could  have  wished.  Then,  like 
a  sudden  veering  of  the  wind,  memory  brought 
before  him  the  blackest  moment  of  his  life — 
the  moment  when  his  wife  had  accused  him, 
and  believed  him  guilty,  of  a  crime  that  was 
not  his.  He  had  staggered  under  the  blow  as 
a  beast  might  stagger  when  the  death  stroke 
falls;  like  the  beast,  he  had  been  dumb,  too 
proud  to  cry  out  his  innocence,  too  conscious 
of  a  stain  in  the  remote  past. 

He  did  not  spare  himself.  Deliberately  he 
recalled  the  day  of  his  first  temptation  and 
fall,  before  he  met  the  girl  who  became  his 
wife.     He  remembered  how  he  had  struggled 
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against  inherited  lust ;  how  he  fell  again,  under 
the  spell  of  a  handsome  and  scheming  woman, 
after  his  children  were  born.  For  five  unholy 
years  she  made  his  life  a  hell.  At  last  he  was 
liberated;  not  by  his  own  heroic  struggles,  but 
by  her  sudden  and  violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  another  of  her  victims.  God  knew  how  he 
had  struggled  all  through  his  life.  God  knew, 
also,  how  he  had  triumphed,  mastered  himself, 
to  be  true  once  more  to  the  vows  he  had  taken 
in  the  little  country  church. 

One  thing  Atwater  had  never  known.  He 
often  asked  himself  how  much  his  wife  had 
ever  discovered  or  suspected  of  his  temptation, 
his  fall  or  his  ultimate  triumph.  He  loved  her 
in  spite  of  the  way  he  had  wronged  her,  and 
would  have  laid  down  his  life  to  shield  her 
from  sorrow.  But  he  knew  her  strong,  intui- 
tive sense  and  so  could  not  be  sure  how  well  he 
had  covered  his  trail.  That  night,  when  she 
went  to  him  with  accusation  of  new  wrong, 
was  like  a  bolt  from  heaven ;  once  such  a  thing 
might  have  been  possible,  but  not  now,  not 
now. 

These  recollections,  the  waiting,  the  silence, 
maddened   him.     He  rose    in    agitation   and 
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paced  up  and  down  his  room  many  times. 
Then  a  wild  desire  to  go  to  his  wife  took  hold 
of  him,  to  declare  his  innocence  while  he  con- 
fessed his  early  sin.  She  should  not  die  in 
ignorance,  loathing  him,  perhaps  hating  him. 
No !  no !  no ! 

He  rushed  to  the  door,  pulled  it  open 
violently,  hurried  down  the  hall  to  his  wife's 
room.  Almost  as  soon  as  his  hand  touched  the 
knob  of  the  door  he  cried: 

"  Amelia!  Amelia,  my  wife!  " 

Dr.  Perkins  rose  in  amazement,  almost 
dazed  by  the  suddenness  and  unreasoning  of 
the  excited  man's  appearance.  He  tried  to 
push  Mr.  Atwater  back  from  the  death  bed, 
thinking  him  insane,  but  was  himself  brushed 
aside  with  a  violence  that  sent  him  reeling 
against  a  chair. 

"  Amelia!  Amelia!  darling!  It  wasn't  true, 
I  wasn't  guilty.  I  ought  to  have  told  you. 
When  I  was  young " 

The  eyes  of  the  dying  woman  opened. 
About  the  bloodless  lips  hovered  a  smile  that 
grew  until  it  irradiated  her  face.  For  the  first 
time  for  many  hours  there  was  the  old  look  of 
intelligence  and  poise  in  the  eyes.     The  soul 
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was  once  more  upon  its  throne  to  close  its  reign 
as  befitted  a  queen  spirit. 

"  Kiss  me,  Austin,"  she  whispered. 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  twice;  holy  peace 
was  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

"  I  was  not  as  you  thought,"  he  said  calmly, 
but  with  infinite  tenderness.  "  Forgive  me 
that  I  did  not  tell  you  then." 

She  spoke  no  word,  but  love  made  answer  in 
her  eyes  and  in  her  lovely  smile.  The  dying 
hands  sought  his. 


VI 

Old  friends  and  neighbors  declared  that  from 
the  day  of  his  wife's  death,  Austin  B.  Atwater 
was  a  different  man.  His  health,  that  had 
usually  been  considered  robust,  seemed  to 
undergo  an  immediate  change.  Dr.  Perkins 
could  have  told  them  of  their  error,  for  to  his 
trained  eye  and  professional  knowledge  ]Mr. 
Atwater  had  been  far  from  well  for  many 
months,  even  years.  The  change,  however,  was 
not  merely  one  of  physical  health;  it  was 
rather  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  shown  in  the 
melancholy  of  his  face  and  attitude  to  life. 
His  former  business  associates  observed  it 
when  he  met  with  them  in  the  various  boards 
where  he  was  a  director,  and  tried  in  their 
blundering  way  to  cheer  him,  but  all  in  vain. 
Mrs.  VanHorne,  whose  grief  for  her  friend 
was  sincere,  said,  "  Austin  should  have  shown 
a  little  more  love  for  Amelia  when  she  was 
alive,  instead  of  waiting  until  she  was  dead." 
And  then  she  added,  as  she  met  Mrs.  Sandis- 
field  at  a  tea,  about  two  months  after  Mrs. 
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Atwater's  death,  "  I  never  can  forget  the 
scandalous  way  he  acted  with  that  Spanish- 
looking  woman  w^ho  w^as  so  often  seen  going 
to  his  ofBce  a  few  years  ago.  I  don't  know 
whether  Amelia  ever  knew  anything  about  it 
or  not.  /  never  told  her,  but  she  must  have 
suspected.  We  never  talked  it  over.  And 
that's  not  the  last  of  his  escapades,"  lowering 
her  voice,  "  according  to  my  judgment." 

Mrs.  Sandisfield  smiled  politely,  said  she 
hadn't  heard,  and  passed  on,  leaving  Mrs. 
VanHorne  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
she  had  been  a  gossip. 

The  story  of  Delia  King  had  not  been  so 
much  of  a  secret  as  the  Atwaters  had  hoped 
and  imagined.  The  serv^ants  had  whispered  it 
to  their  friends  among  other  people's  servants, 
by  whom  it  was  told  to  a  few  women  who 
wTre  not  above  listening  to  the  gossip  of  the 
maids.  These,  in  turn,  told  it  to  their  fashion- 
able neighbors,  one  of  whom  recalled  the  epi- 
sode of  the  handsome  foreigner  who  had 
entangled  the  "  Old  Man  "  in  her  web.  She 
added  that  he  might  not  be  guiltless  in  the 
servant  girl  affair.  The  intimation  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  establish  the  fact  in  the 
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mind  of  many,  so  an  ill  name  was  added  to 
the  burden  of  Atwater's  declining  years. 

Sanford's  return  to  college  had  been  post- 
poned until  after  the  wedding,  as  it  was  felt 
that  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  would  make  no  great  difference.  Then 
his  mother's  sickness  and  death  prevented  his 
return  for  two  weeks  more,  and  now  his  fath- 
er's health  seemed  to  offer  an  excuse  for 
further  postponement.  Mr.  Atwater,  how- 
ever, was  determined  that  his  son  should  not 
lose  more  time  on  his  account. 

"  You  must  return  to  Purcell  next  week, 
Sanford,"  said  his  father  one  morning  about  a 
week  after  Mrs.  Atwater's  funeral.  "  You 
will  be  getting  hopelessly  behind  unless  you 
begin  again  soon." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  before  long,"  replied  San- 
ford with  a  little  show  of  interest,  "  but  not 
next  week,  I  think." 
Why  not?" 

Oh,  there  is  no  haste.  I  can  easily  make 
up  this  early  work.  I  thought  perhaps  I'd 
wait  until  after  Thanksgiving,"  said  Sanford. 

Mr.  Atwater  looked  at  his  son  keenly. 

"  Sanford,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  you're  wait- 
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ing  on  my  account.  I  can't  allow  it.  Your 
studies  have  been  too  long  interrupted  already. 
I  am  very  well,  or  shall  be  in  a  few  days,  and 
can  get  along  alone." 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  i\dll  be  better  soon," 
answered  Sanford  reassuringly,  "  but  I  don't 
want  to  go  just  now.  We  shall  both  be 
lonely,"  he  added,  as  though  to  put  the  need 
upon  himself  rather  than  upon  his  father. 

"  Well,  delay  a  few  days,  if  you  wish,"  said 
Mr.  At  water  somewhat  tenderly,  "  but  don't 
put  it  off  too  long." 

The  few  days  lengthened  into  many.  Once 
more  JNIr.  At  water  urged  his  son  to  return 
before  he  had  missed  too  much  of  the  opening 
term's  work,  but  still  Sanford  pleaded  for 
delay. 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the  father's  dis- 
ease had  been  so  steady  that  he  no  longer  went 
out  of  doors  except  for  a  drive  along  the  quiet 
streets  near  his  home.  Sanford  was  his  con- 
stant companion;  his  devotion  was  never 
wearied.  Secretly,  he  had  abandoned  all 
thought  of  renewing  his  college  course,  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  his  father  as  long 
as  necessary.    He  read  to  him  or  played  chess 
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with  him  by  day  and  slept  within  easy  call  at 
night.  His  one  thought  seemed  to  be  his  fath- 
er's comfort. 

Often  Mr.  At  water  remonstrated  with  his 
son  for  his  neglect  of  his  young  friends  and 
their  society. 

"  Don't  let  me  make  a  hermit  of  you,  my 
boy,"  he  would  say.  "  You  are  young  and 
your  life  is  all  before  you.  It  will  make  me 
happier  to  have  you  go  with  your  young 
friends.  This  is  the  time  to  make  friends  for 
life.  Don't  wait  as  long  as  I  did,  Sanford.  I 
have  missed  a  good  many  things  by  not  taking 
them  in  time." 

*'  You're  the  best  company  I  find  anywhere, 
father,"  Sanford  would  answer  cheerfully. 
"I've  been  so  much  with  you  and  mother  that 
the  youngsters  are  spoiled  for  me,  I  guess." 

Then  his  father  would  look  fondly  at  his 
big,  handsome  son  and  shake  his  head,  smil- 
ing, "  You  always  did  have  your  own  way." 

Some  of  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  set,  in 
which  young  Atwater  might  have  been  a 
leader,  were  severe  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
father  for  the  son's  absence  from  their  gather- 
ings.    Mothers    of    marriageable    daughters 
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were  particularly  concerned  and  often  spoke 
of  Sanford's  remarkable  devotion  to  his 
father.  In  their  minds  such  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  were  items  to  be  highly  esteemed  in  a 
possible  husband.  At  the  same  time  they  re- 
gretted the  young  man's  absence  from  society. 

For  nearly  two  years  after  Mrs.  Atwater's 
death  household  affairs  moved  along  in  their 
usual  channels  at  the  big  house.  Mrs.  Brent, 
the  housekeeper,  had  been  in  the  family  service 
for  more  than  eighteen  years;  so  one  morning 
when  she  suddenly  died  everything  seemed 
disorganized  and  verging  on  chaos.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  what  to  do,  as  all  the  other 
servants  were  practically  new  and  untried. 

Not  until  the  day  after  Mrs.  Brent's  fu- 
neral did  it  seem  necessary  to  take  any  definite 
action.  On  that  day  Sanford  and  his  father 
sat  together  in  the  sunny  library.  There  was 
a  light  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  even  though 
it  was  early  October.  The  day  was  one  of 
radiant  beauty  and  color  out  of  doors.  The 
air  was  a  trifle  keen,  however,  so  that  the  heat 
of  the  open  fire  was  not  disagreeable  to  a  well 
man  though  a  necessity  to  the  invalid. 

"  How  are  we  going  to  fill  Mrs.  Brent's 
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place,  Sanford? "  asked  his  father,  turning  to 
the  subject  that  was  easily  uppermost  in  both 
their  minds. 

"  I  don't  know,"  looking  into  the  fire. 

"  Is  there  anyone  among  the  servants  who 
is  honest  and  has  head  enough  for  the  place?  " 
questioned  the  father.  "  Of  course  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  house  and  our  customs  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  find  in  a  new  housekeeper, 
if  possible." 

"  Yes,  but  none  of  the  women  here  will  do," 
answered  Sanford,  as  he  gave  the  fire  a  thrust 
with  the  tongs.    "  I  am  convinced  of  that." 

"Well,  then,  what  shall  we  do?  Adver- 
tise?" 

"And  get  a  flood  of  slovenly  incompe- 
tents!" 

"I  suppose  so,  but  what  then?"  pursued 
Mr.  Atwater. 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  which  Sanford 
gave  the  fire  several  gentle  pokes.  Then  he 
began,  rather  nervously,  "  I  saw  Delia  King 
this  morning  and  she  wants  to  come  back." 

Mr.  Atwater  started.  Sanford  was  too  in- 
tent on  the  fire  and  his  own  self-control  to 
notice,  or  if  he  noticed,  he  gave  no  sign. 
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"She  must  not  come!"  said  Mr.  Atwater 
firmly.  "  I  will  not  have  it.  It's  outrageous 
to  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  I  told  her  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  con- 
sent," said  Sanford  quietly. 

"  Consent?    Of  course  not,  of  course  not." 

Silence  that  was  painful  to  both  continued 
for  two  or  three  minutes. 

"  You  don't  want  her  to  come  back,  do  you, 
Sanford?  Surely  you  don't  want  that,"  said 
his  father  anxiously. 

He  paused  a  little  before  replying. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  not  best,  but  I  promised 
her  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  get  her  back 
here  as  housekeeper." 

"Promised!  promised!  Why  should  you 
promise?"  cried  the  old  man,  "What  is  she 
to  you? " 

"  Nothing,  to  be  sure,  but  she  was  a  very 
capable  servant  and  knows  the  house  thor- 
oughly. I  think  she  would  make  the  best  pos- 
sible housekeeper.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  idea 
where  to  turn  for  anyone  else."  After  another 
pause,  "  But  if  you  won't  have  it,  we  must 
look  elsewhere." 

"  Sanford,"  said  the  old  man,  "  if  you  really 
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wish  it,  let  her  come,  but  don't  let  her  force 
herself  on  you.  Make  her  keep  her  place.  I'll 
see  her  in  the  canal  before  I'll  have  her  make 

your  life "    He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak 

some  further  word,  but  stopped  and  bowed  his 
head  on  his  hand. 

Sanford  rose  hurriedly;  with  feigned  aston- 
ishment and  perplexity  he  cried,  "  Father, 
what  do  you  mean?  " 

Nothing,  my  son,  nothing,"  very  calmly; 

let  it  be  as  you  wish." 

Sanford  went  to  the  window,  looked  out, 
then  turned  to  the  door,  excused  himself  and 
went  to  his  room. 

On  the  following  day  Delia  King  was  in- 
stalled as  housekeeper,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  under  servants  and  the  amazement  of  some 
of  the  neighbors,  who  were  quick  to  air  their 
suspicions  and  to  give  vent  to  their  protests. 
They  were  content,  however,  to  keep  their 
opinions  to  a  limited  circle  and  not  to  go  to  the 
Atwater  mansion  with  any  remonstrance,  as 
they  knew  the  family  spirit  too  well  to  inter- 
fere, even  if  they  had  the  slightest  disposition 
to  do  so. 

With  Delia  came  her  little  girl,  a  laughing, 
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dark-eyed  beauty  of  three  and  a  half  years, 
whose  sunny  temper  and  honeyed  ways  made 
her  the  pet  of  all  the  servants.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  she  was  kept  in  the 
servants'  quarters.  Sanford  had  warned  her 
mother  when  she  came  that  the  child  must  not 
under  any  circumstances  come  into  the  part  of 
the  house  occupied  by  his  father.  Sometimes, 
however,  her  rippling  laughter  and  baby  chat- 
ter would  come  in  through  a  half -opened  door, 
making  strange  music  in  the  house  so  long 
quiet. 

The  new  housekeeper  proved  to  be  a  very 
capable  manager;  to  the  surprise  of  her  em- 
ployers and  the  servants  as  well,  really  supe- 
rior to  the  late  Mrs.  Brent.  The  house  was 
immaculate  from  cellar  to  attic,  the  service 
noiseless  and  complete,  the  table  elegant  and 
well  supplied.  Delia  was  really  a  very  capable 
woman,  and  but  for  the  fall  that  had  brought 
her  into  such  conspicuous  disgrace  might  have 
occupied  a  position  in  life  much  above  most 
of  her  class.  Her  three  years  and  more  of 
motherhood  had  only  added  to  her  natural 
beauty.  Her  figure  was  good  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  eyes  and  coloring  was  still  strik- 
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ing.  Her  sensuous  mouth  indicated  possible 
weakness,  and  an  easy  yielding  to  a  stronger 
nature  whom  she  loved. 

Between  her  and  Sanford  At  water  there 
was,  apparently,  merely  the  well-bred  friend- 
liness that  may  exist  between  a  man  and  his 
trusted  housekeeper,  nothing  more.  She  kept 
diligently  to  her  work,  and  he  was  equally 
faithful  in  the  care  of  his  father,  whose  in- 
creasing ill  health  was  a  source  of  much  anxi- 
ety. Dr.  Perkins  faithfully  attended  his  old 
friend,  trying  in  every  possible  way  to  add  to 
his  comfort  and  to  restore  his  health,  but  all 
efforts  were  vain.  The  end  might  be  remote, 
but  it  was  certain. 

For  two  years  Delia  King  and  her  child  lived 
in  the  Atwater  home.  Affairs  settled  down 
into  a  round  of  commonplace  that  seemed 
likely  to  go  on  without  interruption.  The 
little  child,  Grace,  had  grown  into  almost  daz- 
zling beauty  and  coquetry,  bidding  fair  to  out- 
shine her  mother  in  charm  and  vivacity  as  the 
years  of  womanhood  approached.  She  was  the 
pet  of  the  servants,  and  of  late  was  often 
found  in  Sanford's  study,  playing  about  his 
desk  or  sitting  curled  up  in  one  of  his  big 
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chairs,  as  she  looked  at  the  pictures  in  his  books 
and  magazines.  Beyond  his  quarters  she 
dared  not  go,  for  she  had  a  wholesome  fear  of 
the  big,  stem  invalid  she  had  never  seen, 
except  from  the  safe  distance  of  her  own 
domain. 

If  there  had  been  any  close  observer  in  the 
old  house  he  would  have  noted  a  growing 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  younger  man  and 
a  growing  melancholy  on  the  part  of  the  house- 
keeper, but  all  the  eyes  were  dull  eyes.  No 
one  saw.  However,  in  the  course  of  time 
Delia  packed  up  her  few  belongings,  took 
little  Grace  with  her,  and  went  away  to  the 
home  of  her  sister. 

It  was  given  out  among  the  servants  that 
Delia's  sister,  who  was  ill,  needed  her,  but  some 
knowing  glances  were  exchanged.  It  was 
only  a  very  limited  circle  that  knew  that  in 
a  plain  little  cottage  on  Seymour  Street  in  the 
"  North  End  "  a  baby  boy  arrived  about  two 
months  later,  when  his  mother  was  the  only 
one  of  his  parents  at  home. 

So  weak  and  feeble  had  old  Mr.  Atwater 
become  that  he  did  not  know  of  Delia's  depar- 
ture nor  of  the  frequent,  vexing  changes  of 
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housekeepers  since.  Day  by  day  he  failed; 
the  eyes  were  more  sunken,  the  features  more 
drawn,  the  hnes  on  the  face  deeper,  the  emaci- 
ated body  less  capable  of  responding  to  the 
demands  of  the  spirit  within.  It  was  only  a 
question  of  a  few  days  when  the  release  would 
come. 

Up  to  the  very  last  the  mind  of  the  suif  erer 
was  clear,  and  as  the  final  hours  of  his  vitality 
approached  he  was  conscious  that  the  end  was 
near.  Motioning  his  nurse  to  leave  the  room 
that  he  might  be  alone  with  his  boy,  the  dying 
father  looked  into  the  face  of  his  son  for  their 
final  interview.  What  was  said  was  never  told 
to  any  other  soul,  but  when  the  talk  was  over, 
the  farewell  spoken,  it  seemed  as  if  ten  years 
had  been  added  to  Sanford  At  water's  life, 
and  the  record  written  in  his  face. 

With  only  death  between  them,  these  two 
had  come  face  to  face  for  the  first  time  and 
the  last.  Each  saw  the  other  as  he  was,  and 
both  felt  that  it  was  good  to  know  the  best  and 
the  worst.  Neither  had  been  coward  in  the 
presence  of  the  truth. 

Before  the  night  turned  gray  with  dawn 
the  soul  of  Austin  At  water  was  loosed  from 
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its  prison  house  and  the  tortured  body  was  at 
rest. 

For  a  few  months  following  his  father's 
death  Sanford  was  busy  with  the  business 
affairs  of  the  estate.  When  it  was  in  condition 
to  leave  he  sailed  for  England  to  visit  his 
sister  and  to  renew  his  somewhat  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  Europe.  Thaxton  had  be- 
come intolerable,  for  a  time. 


VII 

Through  the  early  dawn  of  a  disagreeable 
February  morning  the  fast  mail  train  from 
the  west  plunged  along  over  the  unbroken 
prairie.  The  passengers  turned  nervously  on 
their  pillows,  disturbed  by  the  unusual  speed. 
The  train  was  late,  and  the  engineer  was  de- 
termined to  make  up  as  much  time  as  possible 
before  he  reached  Chicago. 

Most  of  the  passengers  were  from  the  far 
west.  There  was  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  ex- 
cursionists from  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, who  had  been  spending  a  month  in  Cali- 
fornia. Their  tempers  were  somewhat  out  of 
repair  by  constant  travel,  irregular  hours,  and 
an  effort  to  see  a  great  many  things  in  which 
they  had  not  the  slightest  interest. 

As  the  train  sped  nearer  Chicago  the  sun 
seemed  ready  to  push  through  the  heavy 
clouds.  Occasionally  a  little  group  of  build- 
ings close  by  the  railroad  stretched  out  into  a 
thin  streak  of  gray  or  white  as  the  train  rushed 
by.     At   the   crossings    the   whistle    sounded 
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ghouHshly  while  the  engineer  urged  forward 
his  thoroughly  disciplined  machineo  Mile  by 
mile  the  sullen  distance  lessened. 

To  one  the  journey  was  not  dull.  She  rose 
early,  dressed  with  care,  and  was  ready  for 
whatever  new  experience  the  day  might  bring. 
Alert,  high-spirited,  she  was  a  girl  to  arrest 
attention,  even  if  she  could  not  be  called  beau- 
tiful. Her  large,  dark-brown  eyes,  full  of  the 
lights  and  changes  of  a  nature  reserved  but 
emotional,  were  her  most  striking  physical 
charm.  They  seemed  to  see  everything,  to  look 
through  and  beyond  those  with  whom  she 
spoke,  to  read  the  motive  beyond  their  words. 

One  of  the  Massachusetts  excursionists 
found  the  eyes  of  this  young  and  charming 
Calif ornian  a  serious  obstacle  to  her  curiositv 
regarding  their  owner.  Mrs.  Robinson,  like 
most  Yankees,  "  wanted  to  know,"  and  she 
was  not  always  discreet  in  her  method  of  ap- 
proach to  the  apple  of  knowledge.  When  she 
had  questioned  this  young  woman  as  to  her 
destination,  the  place  from  which  she  had 
come,  her  name  and  her  future  plans,  she  had 
detected  a  look  in  the  Cahfornian's  eyes  that 
made  her   feel  that  possibly  she  was  being 
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laughed  at  as  an  impertinent  old  womano  INIrs. 
Robinson  was  not  used  to  that.  In  her  home 
town  she  was  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  of  her  church  and  a  member  of  the 
school  committee.  She  was  accustomed  to  be 
treated  with  consideration. 

She  did  learn,  however,  that  the  young  wo- 
man's name  was  Dvcea  VanHorne,  that  she 
w^as  on  her  w^ay  to  Thaxton  to  make  her  home 
with  her  aunt,  that  her  father  had  died  a  few 
months  before,  her  mother  during  her  infancy, 
and  that  she  had  never  before  been  in  the  east. 

"  You'll  like  the  east  very  much,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson  complacently,  "  and 
the  change  wdll  really  do  you  good.  The  east 
is  so  different  from  the  west,  you  know." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Dycea,  "  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  eager  to  see  it." 

"  But  then,  of  course,  Thaxton  isn't  really 
east,"  JNIrs.  Robinson  went  on.  "  It  is  really 
several  hundred  miles  west  of  Boston — quite 
crude  and  western  in  many  respects,  I  am  told. 
If  you  really  wish  to  see  what  the  east  is  like 
you  should  come  to  Boston." 

"  Do  you  live  in  Boston? "  asked  Dycea 
with  interest. 
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"  Well,  er — no.  Not  exactly,"  with  some 
embarrassment.  "  I  live  twenty-four  miles 
out,  but  it  is  quite  near  enough  to  get  all  the 
real  benefits  of  its  intellectual  atmosphere." 

"  I  dare  say  it  must  be,"  said  Dycea  gravely, 
but  the  good  woman  thought  she  saw  mischief 
in  the  eyes. 

"  I'm  really  greatly  relieved  that  you're  not 
from  Boston,"  Dycea  continued,  "  for  that 
makes  it  possible  to  be  very  frank  with  you 
and  to  ask  questions,  too.  My  Uncle  Ex  is  a 
thorough  Californian,  so  loyal  to  his  State  that 
he  makes  all  manner  of  fun  of  the  east  in  gen- 
eral and  Boston  in  particular.  He  says  the 
strangest  things,  but  no  doubt  many  of  them 
are  not  true." 

"Things  like  what?"  asked  Mrs.  Robin- 
son curiously. 

"  Why,  he  says  that  all  Boston  people  do 
nothing  but  talk  about  the  east  winds  and  at- 
tend lectures,"  Dycea  began. 

"And  what  else?" 

"  And  that  their  provincialism  and  conceit 
in  their  own  people  and  institutions  is  so  enor- 
mous that  it  is  utterly  hopeless,"  she  con- 
tinued. 
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"Indeed!     What  else?" 

"  And  that  the  streets  are  so  crooked  that 
he  frequently  met  himself  coming  back  when- 
ever he  started  out  for  anywhere  in  par- 
ticular." 

"  How  perfectly  absurd!  "  scornfully. 

"  And  that  all  the  women  are  always  lectur- 
ing  and  attending  clubs  and  meetings  and 
societies  and  classes,  until  the  atmosphere  is 
sickening  with  cheap  culture,  so  that  a  good, 
red-blooded  man  or  woman  from  God's  own 
country,  meaning  California,  can  scarcely 
breathe."  The  brown  eyes  looked  quizzically 
into  the  Massachusetts  woman's  face. 

"  Your  uncle  is  evidently  a  very  narrow- 
minded  man.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  it,  but  it's  true,  and  we  Yankee  women 
say  just  what  we  think,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. It's  a  way  we  have  and  I  don't  know 
as  I'd  have  it  changed.  I  myself  lecture 
frequently  before  mothers'  clubs  and  similar 
organizations.  I  know  that  some  of  my 
humble  efforts  have  been  the  means  of  start- 
ing many  reforms." 

"Reforms?  Oh,  yes!  That's  another  of 
the  things  Uncle  Ex  spoke  about.     He  said 
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that  most  of  the  Boston  reforms  needed  re- 
forming themselves  and  that  every  effort  had 
its  anti  there.  He  added  something  about  its 
being  different  from  the  Cahfornia  ante,  but 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  he  meant." 

Dycea  smiled  as  she  remembered  how  her 
uncle's  eyes  lit  up  with  good-natured  humor 
as  he  freed  his  mind  about  the  east. 

"  But  I  suppose  he  was  prejudiced,"  she 
continued.  "  A  Boston  man  defrauded  him  of 
a  mining  claim  and  a  woman  book-agent  from 
Boston  once  offered  to  marry  him." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  see  what  she  could  want 
of  such  a  man,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson  vigor- 
ously. 

Dycea  began  to  feel  that  she  had  teased  the 
good  woman  long  enough.  She  turned  the 
subject  in  the  direction  of  other  things  sug- 
gested by  scenes  from  the  car  window  as  they 
neared  Chicago. 

Left  to  herself  and  her  own  thoughts  once 
more,  Dycea  leaned  her  face  on  her  hand  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  What  of  the  new 
home  to  which  she  was  going  ?  Would  the  new 
life  be,  as  her  Uncle  Ex  had  said,  like  a  cage 
for  a  wild  song-bird?    These  and  other  ques- 
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tions  crowded  upon  her,  but  over  and  over 
again  the  thought  came  back  that  this  was  her 
father's  plan  for  her,  and  that  he  could  have 
wished  her  nothing  but  the  best. 

Her  father!  how  she  loved  the  word!  He 
had  been  more  to  her  than  father — ^he  had  been 
her  comrade  and  her  confidant.  How  many 
miles,  how  many  days,  they  had  ridden  to- 
gether and  planned  for  the  future  when  all  his 
ventures  should  "  pan  out  good  gold." 

She  remembered  one  day  in  particular. 
They  had  been  riding  over  the  hills  all  the 
afternoon,  weary  and  longing  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  little  gray  house  they  called  home.  Just 
as  they  came  out  of  a  little  valley  to  the  top 
of  the  crest  they  saw  the  limitless  Pacific, 
tossing  in  molten  gold  in  the  glory  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Involuntarily  they  drew  rein,  and 
looked  for  a  minute  in  silent  delight,  their 
souls  stirred  by  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

Then  her  father  spoke.  "  This  shall  be 
prophetic! "  he  said.  "By  and  by  there  shall 
be  gold  in  plenty,  little  girl,  and  then  you  shall 
have  your  heart's  desire.  What  would  you 
like,   best   of  all,   to   do   when  the   floodtide 
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comes?"  He  leaned  toward  her  and  lightly 
touched  her  cheek. 

As  they  rode  home  through  the  gathering 
twilight  they  builded  happy  air  castles,  like 
two  children,  for  her  father  never  lost  faith 
that  his  lucky  star  would  rise  in  time.  And 
then?  Then  should  the  bounty  of  the  world  be 
poured  at  Dycea's  feet.  But  just  as  his  star 
began  to  show  above  the  horizon  death  came 
between  him  and  its  longed-for  light. 

It  had  been  the  dying  man's  wish  that 
Dycea  should  go  to  his  brother's  widow  in 
Thaxton.  Though  he  had  seen  her  but  once, 
he  had  somehow  received  the  impression  that 
she  had  the  true  mother  heart,  though  she  had 
no  children  of  her  own;  and  he  was  right. 

When  Mrs.  Russell  VanHorne  received 
w^ord  that  her  orphaned  niece  was  coming  to 
make  her  home  with  her,  her  heart  leaped 
with  delight.  She  planned  all  sorts  of  little 
motherly  kindnesses  and  prepared  the  dain- 
tiest of  chambers  to  receive  the  girl  she  al- 
ready loved  though  she  had  never  seen.  All 
this  Dycea  had  read  or  divined  in  her  aunt's 
letters,  so  she  had  no  fear,  but  rather  eager 
longing  as  she  went  to  her  new  home. 
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As  the  train  rolled  into  the  big  covered  sta- 
tion at  Thaxton,  Dycea  looked  with  tremulous 
eagerness  for  her  aunt.  By  letter  they  had 
agreed  on  some  sign  of  identification,  so  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  Presently  the  throng  of 
passengers  parted,  the  motherly  arms  were 
thrown  about  the  motherless  girl,  and  each 
knew  that  love's  intuitions  had  not  been 
wrong. 


VIII 

A  FEW  months  after  Dycea's  arrival  in  her 
aunt's  home  Thaxton  was  in  humiliation  be- 
fore the  world.  The  telegraph  wires  of  the 
nation  buzzed  with  stories  of  her  shame.  Even 
the  Atlantic  cable  carried  brief  messages  to 
England  and  the  continent  of  one  of  the  foul- 
est crimes  in  the  history  of  American  crimin- 
ology. Thaxton  had  always  prided  herself  on 
her  great  university,  on  her  large  and  growing 
commerce,  on  her  wealth  and  manufacturing, 
on  her  historic  traditions.  To-day  her  name 
was  the  suggestion  of  villainy  and  black 
shame. 

Two  young  men,  hitherto  of  blameless  repu- 
tation, so  far  as  the  public  knew,  had  been  dis- 
covered in  a  crime  too  revolting  for  the  public 
prints.  To  gratify  their  lowest  appetite  they 
had  lured  a  young  and  apparently  innocent, 
though  careless,  girl  to  a  deserted  garden  out- 
side the  city  limits.  There  they  had  accom- 
plished her  ruin  and  caused  her  death.  The 
young  men  had  fled,  had  been  overtaken  by  de- 
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tectives,  brought  back  to  the  city,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  All  this  had  been  ac- 
complished in  a  remarkably  short  time  in  a 
State  that  is  notorious  for  its  prolonged  trials 
and  the  frequent  escape  of  criminals  through 
legal  technicalities.  For  once,  justice  had 
been  prompt  and  satisfactory. 

One  thing  that  aroused  public  sentiment  to 
an  unusual  degree  was  the  fact  that  the  victim 
of  the  tragedy  was  a  student  in  the  fine  arts 
college  of  the  university,  away  from  home  and 
unprotected.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of 
the  indignation  was  prompted  by  commercial 
motives.  Though  it  was  not  spoken  aloud, 
some  of  the  so-called  leading  citizens  felt  that 
the  effect  on  the  university  would  be  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  number  of  students  from  outside, 
and  a  consequent  falling  off  in  financial  bene- 
fits to  the  city.  However,  that  was  not  the 
thought  of  any  large  number;  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  citizens  were  righteously  indignant, 
and  determined  that  there  should  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  crime. 

The  different  ways  in  which  people  endeav- 
ored to  forestall  any  recurrence  of  the  tragedy 
were  varied  in  the  extreme.     A  certain  good 
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but  obtuse  woman  of  the  best  intentions  at- 
tempted to  organize  a  ''  Protective  League  " 
among  the  girl  students  of  the  university,  and 
invited  them  to  meet  at  her  house  for  organi- 
zation. As  any  person  of  sense  might  have 
known,  not  a  girl  appeared.  Instead,  a  tem- 
pest of  wrath  was  poured  on  the  poor  woman's 
head  by  the  entire  student  body  and  the  young 
men  burned  her  in  effigy.  An  insinuation  of 
that  kind  was  too  much. 

To  Mrs.  Russell  VanHorne  the  matter 
wore  a  more  serious  aspect.  The  condemned 
young  men  had  been  frequently  entertained  at 
her  house ;  she  had  met  them  at  many  exclusive 
social  functions.  While  she  had  heard  rumors 
that  they  were  "  a  trifle  fast,"  she  had  not  con- 
cerned herself  about  the  matter.  The  fashion- 
able set  in  Thaxton,  like  that  in  most  other 
cities  of  its  size,  did  not  bar  its  doors  to  a  man 
w^hose  private  life  would  not  bear  microscopic 
investigation ;  but  it  would  have  slammed  those 
same  doors  in  the  face  of  any  woman  one- 
half  as  bad  as  a  score  of  men  were  known 
to  be. 

It  is  something  of  a  shock  to  read  in  the 
morning  newspaper   that  two    of  the   young 
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men  on  your  exclusive  visiting  list  are  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  Mrs.  VanHorne  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  it.  Something  inherited 
from  her  remote  Dutch  ancestors  revolted  at 
the  idea  of  counting  these  men  among  her 
friends,  and  she  could  scarcely  wait  until  she 
finished  her  breakfast  before  she  scratched 
their  names  from  her  fragrant  address  book. 

But  something  must  be  done  beyond  the 
erasure  of  those  disgraced  names.  Some  re- 
form must  be  instituted  at  once.  Precisely 
what  ought  to  be  done  she  did  not  know,  but 
a  half-hour's  discussion  with  her  niece  helped 
her  to  formulate  a  plan  of  campaign. 

Under  Dycea's  placid  exterior  was  hid  a 
masterful  spirit  that  usually  had  its  way.  In 
most  cases  she  knew  what  she  wanted  and 
seldom  failed  to  secure  it,  though  neither  her 
wishes  nor  her  methods  appeared.  General 
that  she  was,  Mrs.  VanHorne  was  beginning, 
unconsciously,  to  look  to  Dycea  for  real  lead- 
ership; she  always  felt,  however,  that  what- 
ever plans  she  employed,  they  were  wholly  her 
own. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  precisely  what  course  to 
pursue,"  mused  the  elder  woman,     "  Our  set 
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will  certainly  expect  me  to  take  some  action, 
but  what?" 

Dycea  had  a  plan,  but  was  too  diplomatic  to 
reveal  it  prematurely. 

"  Can't  you  shift  the  responsibility  to  Mrs. 
Sandisfield?  "  she  inquired  with  apparent  in- 
nocence. 

Mrs.  VanHorne  sat  bolt  upright. 

"  Never!  "  she  exclaimed.  "  She  is  not  at 
all  the  one  to  lead  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  Our 
friends  will  look  to  me  for  suggestion,  I  am 


sure." 


Dycea  knew  perfectly  well  that  Mrs.  Sand- 
isfield was  her  aunt's  only  social  rival  and  that 
there  was  perpetual  contest  between  them. 

"  What  you  wish,  I  suppose,"  said  Dycea 
quietly,  "  is  to  make  that  class  of  men  feel  that 
they  are  not  wanted  in  the  best  houses.  It 
ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  shut  them  out." 

"  Yes,  that  is  precisely  what  I  want — to  shut 
them  out.    But  how  shall  I  accomplish  it? " 

"  Why,  there  is  only  one  way  to  shut  them 
out:  simply  determine  that  they  shall  not  be 
invited  again  by  any  woman  of  your  set," 
Dycea  suggested. 

"  Why — I — yes — perhaps  it  would  be  the 
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best  way  to  accomplish  it ;  but  it  will  be  rather 
difficult  to  manage,  don't  you  think  so?"  in 
evident  perplexity  as  to  details. 

"  Not  at  all.  You,  as  leader  of  the  exclu- 
sive social  group,"  said  Dycea,  willing  to 
please  her  aunt  by  recognizing  her  ambition 
for  leadership,  "  can  do  it  by  a  mere  sugges- 
tion. Say  to  a  few  of  your  trusted  friends 
that  you  have  determined  not  to  invite  any 
man  to  your  house  about  whose  life  there  is 
known  to  be  any  immorality.  Ask  these 
friends  to  adopt  the  same  rule,  and  your  pur- 
pose is  attained.  To  be  sure,  it  will  take  a 
little  courage  to  cut  off  your  list  a  few  men 
whose  character  is  known  to  be  polluted,  but 
everyone  will  admire  you  for  it,  and  it  will  be 
a  genuine  triumph  well  worth  while." 

Mrs.  VanHorne  sat  for  a  minute  in  silence, 
as  though  considering  the  matter,  then  rose, 
as  she  said  emphatically,  "I'll  do  it.  I'm  so 
glad  we  thought  of  it." 

She  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  ready  in  a 
half  hour,  for  she  had  determined  to  see  Mrs. 
Sandisfield  immediately,  before  Mrs.  Sandis- 
field  could  possibly  come  to  see  her  with  the 
same  suggestion.     Now  that  she  had  deter- 
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mined  the  course  to  be  pursued,  she  was  anx- 
ious to  enter  upon  it  before  something  similar 
or  more  clever  came  from  some  other  quarter. 

"  I  think  I  will  invite  about  ten  of  the  most 
prominent  women  to  meet  here  to-morrow 
afternoon,"  said  Mrs.  VanHorne,  ''  to  discuss 
the  matter  and  enter  into  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  better  to  see 
each  of  them  personally?  "  suggested  Dycea. 
*'  A  gathering  of  that  sort  might  be  too  formal 
or  might  result  in  so  many  plans  that  nothing 
would  be  accomplished." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  VanHorne, 
not  to  be  turned  aside  from  a  declared  plan, 
"  I  am  convinced  that  the  matter  can  be  best 
settled  by  calling  these  women  together.  They 
have  full  power  to  fix  the  social  ideals  for 
Thaxton." 

Perceiving  that  further  remonstrance  would 
be  useless,  Dycea  held  her  peace. 

After  her  aunt  had  gone  she  picked  up  a 
book,  but  felt  no  inclination  to  read. 

Her  mind  dwelt  on  the  awful  tragedy  that 
would  not  be  wholly  finished  until  the  two 
young  men,  whom  she  knew  casually,  had  paid 
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the  death  penalty.  She  sincerely  desired  to  do 
something  to  stem  the  terrible  tide  of  sensu- 
ality that  seemed  to  be  sweeping  through  so- 
cial life.  She  felt  the  horror  of  it,  the  burden 
of  it,  and  in  some  small  way  responsible  for 
stopping  it.  To  be  sure,  she  felt  just  now  a 
little  conscience-smitten  for  the  way  she  had 
led  on  her  aunt  to  take  up  her  plan.  She  felt 
it  was  the  thing  that  needed  to  be  done,  and 
feared  it  might  fail  unless  Mrs.  VanHorne 
believed  herself  to  be  the  author  of  it.  Dycea 
meant  to  help.  She  was  conscious  of  a  new 
feeling  of  spiritual  enthusiasm  to  lead  in  some 
holy  cause,  a  strange  and  hitherto  unknown 
sensation.  She  thought  of  the  old  crusaders, 
how  they  laid  down  their  lives  gladly  for  the 
sake  of  their  divine  ideal,  and  she  wondered  if 
she,  too,  could  not  lead  another  crusade,  one 
for  the  protection  of  her  sex  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  social  sin.  Deep  within,  her  spirit 
answered  that  she  could. 

Dycea's  thoughts  ran  back  to  her  California 
home.  It  was  there  this  problem  had  first  been 
presented  to  her  in  a  little  society  of  girls,  in 
a  rough  mission  church  on  the  mountain  side. 
Even  in  that  little  mining   community    the 
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social  evil  prowled  about,  and  a  good  woman 
from  the  east,  with  two  girls  of  her  own,  had 
organized  a  class  to  teach  her  own  and  her 
neighbors'  children  some  things  that  would 
safeguard  their  future.  Among  other  things, 
there  had  been  a  pledge  in  which  they  had  not 
only  agreed  to  live  up  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
purity,  but  in  every  way  to  help  others  to  do 
the  same.  Dycea's  dearest  friend  from  in- 
fancy, Clara  Burbank,  was  one  of  this  group. 
She  remembered  how  much  this  pledge  had 
meant  to  both  of  them,  and  how  they  had  since 
tried,  in  little  ways,  to  spread  the  ideals  it 
inculcated. 

A  recent  letter  from  Clara  had  recalled 
these  circumstances  and  also  brought  unex- 
pected news.  She  had  taken  a  position  as 
teacher  of  chemistry  in  Merrifield  Seminary,  a 
preparatory  school  for  girls,  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Thaxton.  The  thought  of  the 
possibilities  this  involved  made  Dycea  very 
happy. 

On  the  following  Friday  six  of  the  women 
whose  names  were  most  often  seen  in  the  news- 
papers in  connection  with  society  matters 
gathered  at  Mrs.  VanHorne's  and  pledged  to 
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the  plan  of  campaign  she  had  mapped  out  for 
them.  Mrs.  Sandisfield  had  agreed  when  first 
approached  about  the  matter;  though  she 
could  not  be  present  at  the  Friday  conference, 
she  sent  a  cordial  note  indorsing  the  idea  in 
which  she  gave  the  promoter  full  credit  for  its 
originality.  This  greatly  pleased  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne. 

On  Mrs.  Sandisfield's  part  there  was  very 
little  thought  of  social  rivalry  with  Mrs.  Van- 
Home.  Her  own  position  was  too  well  as- 
sured to  give  her  any  anxiety.  It  was  born 
with  her,  would  descend  to  her  daughters,  and 
no  one  ever  thought  of  questioning  it.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  old  Judge  Hingham, 
and  her  husband  was  rich  "  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice  "  through  inherited  wealth  which 
wise  investment  had  quadrupled.  INIrs.  Van- 
Horne's  struggles  amazed  her,  at  times,  and 
she  did  not  mind  helping  with  an  occasional 
upward  push. 

Everything  would  have  gone  well  had  not 
some  one  of  the  ladies  indiscreetly  told  "  some- 
one who  wouldn't  tell  "  all  that  went  on  at  the 
meeting  of  six.  This  information  somehow 
reached  the  ears  of  a  newspaper  reporter,  and 
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the  mischief  was  done.  Each  woman  declared 
with  indignant  innocence  that  she  had  "  never 
lisped  a  word  to  a  living  soul  " ;  and  who  could 
doubt  it?  The  guilty  woman  had  utterly  for- 
gotten her  indiscretion.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
porter of  a  "  yellow  "  newspaper  in  New  York 
made  a  spectacular  story  of  it  with  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Sandisfield  and  Mrs.  VanHorne  and 
the  names  of  the  other  ladies.  Coming  as  it 
did,  immediately  after  the  sensational  tragedy, 
it  was  read  with  great  interest  throughout  the 
country.  The  local  papers  made  as  little  of  it 
as  possible  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
those  concerned. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  of  these  seven 
ladies  ventured  to  give  any  entertainments  of 
their  own.  They  were  fearful  of  more  news- 
paper notoriety.  They  had  received  enough 
and  were  not  thirsting  for  any  more.  The  first 
to  emerge  from  her  social  seclusion  was  Mrs. 
Hannibal  Stone,  who  gave  a  large  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  engagement  of  her  niece.  This 
was  certainly  an  awkward  beginning  of  the 
new  regime,  for  her  niece's  fiance  was  known 
for  his  immoralities,  but  he  was  immensely 
wealthy,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  orig- 
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inal  Dutch  settlers  who  kept  a  tavern  on  the 
old  stage  route  in  colonial  times. 

Both  Mrs.  VanHorne  and  her  niece  were 
invited  to  the  dinner.  When  they  opened  their 
cards  there  was  a  mild  storm  that  increased  in 
volume  as  they  discussed  Mrs.  Stone's  fall 
from  grace. 

"  She  seemed  so  firm,  too,"  said  the  older 
woman  sadly.  "  What  ought  I  to  do  about  it, 
Dycea?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Can't  you  see  her  and  ask 
her  to  call  it  off?  Hasn't  she  some  relative 
who  will  conveniently  die,  to  give  her  an  ex- 
cuse for  withdrawing  the  invitations?  " 

''  I  fear  not.  What  a  wretched  beginning!  " 

"  Never  mind,  Aunt  Russell,"  said  Dycea 
cheerfully.  *'  Very  likely  a  few  words  from 
you  will  set  ]\Irs.  Stone  right." 

"  I  don't  know,"  seemingly  to  herself.  *'  It 
seems  sometimes  too  much  to  expect  people  to 
lay  aside  the  conventionalities  of  a  lifetime  for 
a  needed  reform.  Perhaps  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt it." 

Dycea  looked  at  her  aunt  intently. 

"  But  it  must  be  done,"  she  said,  with  a  trace 
of  anxiety  in  her  tone.    "  It  must  be  done.    Of 
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course  you  would  never  think  of  giving  up 
your  plan? " 

"  Certainly  not!  "  with  more  decision.  *'  I 
shall  go  to  see  Mrs.  Stone  this  afternoon  to 
remonstrate  with  her  about  this  breach  of  our 
agreement.    This  matter  cannot  stop  now." 

Go  to  see  her  she  did,  but  with  little  avail. 
Mrs.  Stone  was  a  timid  soul  and  could  see  no 
way  out  of  her  dilemma.  For  the  sake  of  her 
niece,  she  felt  under  obligations  to  give  the 
dinner,  and,  as  she  truthfully  said,  she  was  not 
responsible  for  her  niece's  choice  of  a  husband. 
Seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
further  argument,  Mrs.  VanHorne  departed 
after  intimating  that  she  and  Dycea  must 
decline  their  invitation. 

The  dinner  was  a  sumptuous  affair,  in  every 
way  a  success.  Even  if  some  of  the  guests 
should  have  been  excluded  under  the  rules  of 
the  new  crusade,  none  of  the  brilliant  company 
seemed  to  care.  Mrs.  VanHorne  and  her  niece 
did  not  go,  nor  did  three  other  ladies,  who  had 
entered  into  the  new  social  agreement.  Their 
absence  was  noted  by  frequent  whispered  allu- 
sions, and  the  impression  was  generally  ac- 
cepted that  they  were  determined  to  live  up  to 
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the  letter  of  the  compact.  In  the  eyes  of  some 
of  the  women  the  new  crusade  was  believed  to 
be  utterly  futile,  right  though  the  principle 
might  be. 

"  How  can  we  expect  to  overturn  the  cus- 
toms of  centuries?  "  Mrs.  Stone  was  saying  to 
Mrs.  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  lingered 
after  the  others  had  gone.  "  I  am  sure  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  the  private  history  of  all 
my  guests.  If  they  are  agreeable,  and  wel- 
comed elsewhere,  why  should  I  put  on  a  Phari- 
saical pose,  and  bolt  my  door  in  their  faces? 
Can  you  see  any  reason  in  such  a  course,  Mrs. 
Boyd?" 

"Reason!  my  dear  Mrs.  Stone,  reason!" 
cried  Mrs.  Orton  Boyd.  "  Nothing  but  utter 
idiocy.  It  is  absolutely  quixotic.  Why,  such  a 
dinner  as  you  gave  to-night  was  so  positively 
divine  that  I  wouldn't  have  cared  if  His  Im- 
perial Blackness  had  sat  at  the  table.  How 
positively  trivial  such  Puritanical  notions  ap- 
pear beside  such  a  love  of  a  dinner." 

Mrs.  Stone  smiled.  It  was  evident  that  Mrs. 
Boyd's  cheerful  little  habit  of  social  exagger- 
ation was  not  to  be  eclipsed  by  questions  of 
ethics. 


IX 

Sweet  beyond  all  dreams  or  expectations  had 
been  Dyeea's  first  few  months  in  Thaxton. 
Her  aunt  was  so  genuinely  and  unaffectedly 
fond  of  her,  the  love  and  sympathy  was  such  a 
new  experience  to  the  motherless  girl,  that  the 
unknown  hunger  of  her  soul  was  satisfied. 
Her  life  had  been,  she  thought,  like  a  storm- 
tossed  boat  near  shipwreck  on  an  unknown 
coast,  suddenly  finding  a  sheltered  harbor 
when  least  expected,  but  most  desired.  In 
some  ways  her  life  had  been  tempestuous, 
hopeless,  even,  after  her  father's  death. 

In  the  first  days  of  her  new  intimacy  with 
her  aunt  Dycea  had  talked  much  about  her 
father.  Mrs.  VanHorne  encouraged  her  in 
this,  feeling  that  as  she  unburdened  her  heart, 
her  sorrow  would  be  more  easily  borne.  Dycea 
told  how  they  had  gone  for  days  together  up 
into  the  mountains,  along  the  narrow  trails, 
sometimes  away  from  the  beaten  paths,  look- 
ing after  the  interests  that  should  some  day 
bring  them  wealth. 

90 
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"Oh,  Aunt  Russell!"  Dycea  would  ex- 
claim. "  You  cannot  possibly  know  how  beau- 
tiful my  father  was.  So  big  and  fine  and 
noble — gentle  as  dear  mother  must  have  been. 
I  remember  once,  when  I  was  sick,  after  I  was 
quite  a  big  girl,  he  picked  me  up  in  his  great, 
strong  arms  and  rocked  me  as  he  would  a 
baby.  And  what  do  you  think  he  said,  Aunt 
Russell?" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  her  aunt  replied 
softly,  awed  by  the  great  light  in  the  girl's 
eyes.    "  What  did  he  say?  " 

"  He  said  he  must  be  mother  as  well  as 
father  to  me  now,  because  my  dear  mother  was 
in  heaven." 

The  tears  came  to  Mrs.  VanHorne's  eyes. 
"  Did  he  often  speak  of  your  mother,  dear? " 
she  said. 

"Not  often;  only  once  besides  that  I  can 
remember.  It  was  one  day  in  the  early  spring 
when  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  bank  of  blos- 
soms in  the  woods.  They  seemed  to  surprise 
him,  and  he  said  softly  as  if  to  himself  and  yet 
to  me,  ']\Iy  CeUa  loved  them,  little  girl;  she 
loved  them  best  of  all  the  flowers  that  grow ' ; 
then  he  knelt  beside  them  and  buried  his  face 
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in  their  sno\\y  petals."  The  dark  eyes  filled 
as  memory  brought  back  the  scene  again. 

Often  in  the  first  few  months  in  her  new 
home  Dycea  broke  forth  with  reminiscences 
of  her  father,  showing  where  her  quiet 
thoughts  were  dwellingo  Her  aunt  did  not 
check  her,  for  she  knew  it  was  best  to  let  her 
feelings  take  their  natural  course,  and  that  in 
time  she  would  learn  to  live  more  in  the 
present. 

At  another  time  she  said,  "  Father  was  al- 
ways planning  for  me  the  loveliest  things  im- 
aginable. He  said  that  when  he  '  struck  it  rich  ' 
he  was  going  to  buy  me  a  chain  of  diamonds 
to  hang  about  my  neck  and  gowns  of  gorgeous 
richness.  Poor  father!  he  always  seemed  to 
think  I  was  still  a  little  girl,  though  in  some 
things  he  treated  me  as  if  I  was  his  own  age." 

Indeed,  in  these  meditations  and  confidences 
about  her  father,  Dycea  seemed  like  a  child, 
almost;  quite  different  from  the  unimpas- 
sioned  and  reasoning  Dycea  that  her  aunt 
knew  at  other  times.  Mrs.  VanHorne  won- 
dered at  it,  but  said  nothing — rather,  rejoiced 
that  her  niece  was  a  creature  of  changing 
moods  and  many  charms. 
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In  this  compact  for  a  "  New  Crusade,"  as 
Dycea  called  it,  the  elder  woman  felt  that 
there  was  strength  in  her  young  ally's  enthu- 
siasm, her  high  ideals,  and  unwavering  devo- 
tion. Much  to  her  surprise,  Mrs.  VanHorne 
found  that  Dycea  was  the  stronger  and  more 
devoted  of  the  two,  that  she  entered  into  the 
plan  with  a  zeal  and  purpose  truly  religious. 

To  the  younger  woman  it  was  indeed  be- 
cause she  believed  God  willed  it,  that  she  took 
up  the  work  so  ardently.  She  was  not  only 
determined  that  the  compact  should  be  kept, 
but  also  resolved  that  she  would  never  give 
herself  into  the  keeping  of  any  man  whose  life 
was  not  as  pure  as  he  demanded  hers  should 
be.  One  standard  for  both,  both  for  one,  and 
nothing  less!  No  compromise,  no  overlook- 
ing, no  surrender,  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be. 

She  felt  the  spirit  of  the  early  crusaders  stir 
in  her  blood.  She  felt  that,  like  them,  she 
could  do  and  die  for  this  new  conquest.  Be- 
cause she  felt  the  spirit  of  that  earlier  age  and 
because  she  desired  to  feel  it  more,  she  read 
again  the  story  of  those  sacred  pilgrimages,  to 
glory  anew  in  all  that  made  them  great. 
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In  spite  of  Mrs.  VanHorne's  usual  courage 
in  living  up  to  her  convictions,  she  felt  an  un- 
explained timidity  in  giving  any  social  enter- 
tainments that  season.  The  weeks  and  months 
slipped  by,  but  her  house  was  not  opened.  At 
first  her  friends  w^re  not  surprised.  They 
naturally  excused  her  in  view  of  the  unenviable 
notoriety  she  had  been  given  by  that  offensive 
New  York  newspaper,  but  as  the  months  went 
by  it  was  openly  whispered  that  she  was  afraid 
to  act. 

While  nothing  definite  came  to  her  ears,  she 
nevertheless  felt  sensitive  on  the  matter,  and 
was  pretty  sure  that  there  was  considerable 
well-bred  gossip  about  her  unusual  seclusion. 
It  was  with  a  distinct  sense  of  relief,  therefore, 
that  late  in  February  she  found  excuse,  in 
showing  hospitality  to  Mrs.  Blexheim  Kebbs, 
to  open  her  house  again. 

Mrs.  Kebbs,  the  daughter  of  her  old  friend, 
Mrs.  Atwater,  was  about  to  make  a  visit  to 
her  girlhood  home.  She  had  been  persuaded 
to  do  this  by  her  brother  Sanford,  who  had 
spent  the  preceding  three  months  with  her 
family  in  their  English  home. 

Sanford  had  been  the  only  visible  member 
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of  the  Atwater  family,  so  far  as  Thaxton  was 
concerned,  for  several  years  past.  Ever  since 
the  death  of  his  mother,  through  his  father's 
long  invalidism,  the  son  had  been  kept  at 
home,  but  now  he  was  free  to  roam  where  he 
would.  He  had  made  the  most  of  his  freedom, 
and  traveled  extensively  through  many  of 
the  countries  least  familiar  to  European 
tourists. 

One  reason,  so  the  world  said,  why  Sanford 
Atwater  had  never  married,  was  his  sense  of 
duty  to  his  invalid  father.  He  could  not  well 
ask  a  woman  to  be  his  wife,  to  take  her  to  the 
old,  gloomy  family  mansion  with  its  even 
more  gloomy  invalid,  but  there  were  those  who 
would  not  have  refused  him  even  under  those 
handicapping  circumstances.  He  was  the  kind 
of  a  man  most  women,  admire  and  easily  love. 
He  had  a  knightly  bearing  and  a  chivalrous 
deference  in  talking  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
that  was  an  irresistible  compliment  to  real  or 
imaginary  feminine  charms. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  college  course 
had  been  broken  off  almost  in  its  beginning, 
he  had  read  widely  and  with  good  judgment 
under  his  father's  stimulation.     To  this  fund 
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of  information  he  had  added  by  travel  and 
observation,  until  he  was  a  genuinely  cultured 
man  of  the  world,  at  home  in  any  society. 

Though  Mrs.  VanHorne's  reception  was 
announced  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Kebbs,  she  was 
quite  as  much  concerned  about  it  on  account 
of  Sanford  Atwater.  She  admired  him 
through  his  mother's  eyes,  as  she  remembered 
what  an  affectionate  son  he  had  been.  In  her 
heart  she  cherished  the  secret  hope  of  a  pos- 
sible union  between  him  and  her  niece,  but 
dared  not  allow  Dycea  to  suspect  it  lest  she  put 
an  end  to  such  dreaming. 

Unconscious  of  her  aunt's  schemes,  Dycea 
puzzled  her  head  over  another  problem.  While 
the  plans  went  merrily  on,  she  daily  felt  an 
increased  desire  for  the  companionship  of 
Clara  Burbank.  For  some  unknown  reason 
girls  extract  tenfold  more  pleasure  from  a 
good  time  if  they  have  a  congenial  friend  with 
whom  they  can  discuss  it  before  and  after. 
Dycea  was  not  sure  her  aunt  would  want  Clara 
at  just  this  time,  but  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  ask  permission  to  invite  her  later. 

"  Aunt  Russell,"  she  began  rather  timidly 
one  day,  "  if  I  should  ask  a  favor  it  was  not 
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perfectly  agreeable  for  you  to  grant,  would 
you  tell  me  so  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear;  what  is  it?  "  asked  her 
aunt  expectantly. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  how  lovely  it  would 
be  for  both  of  us  if  I  might  ask  Clara  to  visit 
me  next  week,  to  stay  over  the  reception," 
Dycea  said  as  she  looked  at  her  aunt  for  any 
expression  of  disapproval. 

"Bless  your  heart,  child!"  said  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne.  "Did  you  fear  to  ask  me  that?  I 
should  be  delighted  with  such  an  arrangement. 
How  stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of  it  before. 
Ask  her,  by  all  means." 

Dycea's  face  lighted  up  with  happiness. 

"  Are  you  sure  she  could  come?  "  asked  Mrs. 
VanHorne. 

"  Quite  sure,"  smiled  her  niece.  "  She  has 
ten  days  of  vacation  beginning  to-morrow.  I'll 
write  her  to-night  and  I'm  sure  she'll  come. 
This  is  so  good  of  you.  Aunt  Russell." 

Mrs.  VanHorne  disclaimed  any  goodness 
in  the  matter,  but  was  more  than  repaid  for 
all  she  had  done  for  her  niece  by  the  look  of 
happiness  in  Dycea's  eyes. 

And  so  Clara  Burbank  came  to  visit  her 
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girlhood  friend.  Late  into  the  nights,  when 
the  other  members  of  the  household  were 
sleeping,  she  and  Dycea  talked  in  happy- 
undertones  about  the  past,  and  the  new  life 
into  which  each  had  entered.  By  day  they 
entered  heartily  into  all  of  Mrs.  VanHorne's 
plans,  proving  resourceful  allies. 

On  the  night  of  the  reception  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Kebbs,  Dycea  saw  Sanford  Atwater  for 
the  first  time.  The  meeting  gave  her  a  little 
thrill,  of  which  she  was  distinctly  conscious. 
They  had  but  a  few  words  together  when  his 
attention  was  demanded  by  a  fat  old  lady  in 
an  astonishingly  low-cut  gown,  who  dragged 
him  aside  to  introduce  him  to  her  equally  im- 
possible daughter.  Whatever  the  daughter's 
age,  one  felt  certain  that  she  was  remarkably 
well  preserved. 

Dycea  did  not  see  Atwater  again  until  just 
as  he  was  going  away.  Nearly  all  the  guests 
had  departed,  but  Mrs.  Kebbs  and  her  hostess 
were  seated  for  a  farewell  chat. 

"  I  am  so  deeply  grateful,  dear  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne,"  the  younger  woman  was  saying,  "  for 
the  honor  you  have  done  me  to-night,  and 
everything  has  been  so  perfectly  charming.  It 
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has  been  a  great  happiness  to  me  to  see  so 
many  old  friends  and  to  meet  the  newer  ele- 
ment as  well.  And  your  charming  niece !  what 
a  beautiful  girl  she  is.  You  must  be  so  happy 
together." 

"  Yes,  Dycea  is  a  dear  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne  fondly,  glancing  in  the  direction  of  her 
niece.  *'  I  wish  you  might  know  her  better.  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  such  good  friends." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Kebbs. 

Seeing  his  sister  and  Mrs.  VanHorne  so 
absorbed,  Atwater  turned  to  Dycea  to  say  a 
parting  word. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  unable  to  say  my 
farewells  to  your  aunt,"  he  said  easily  as  he 
looked  down  into  her  eyes  that  were  lifted 
slightly  to  meet  his  superior  height,  *'  so  I 
must  trouble  you  to  give  them  to  her  after  I 
am  gone.  How  beautiful  she  looked  to- 
night." 

Dycea  blushed  a  little,  as  though  the  com- 
pliment had  been  her  own. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  My  aunt  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine-looking  woman.  Her  gray  hair 
is  like  a  coronet  of  beauty." 

"  Much  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  coro- 
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nets  I  have  seen,  or  rather  whose  owners  I  have 
seen,  during  the  past  few  months  in  England," 
he  added.  "  Enghsh  women  do  not  seem  at 
all  beautiful  to  me,  now  that  I  am  back  in 
America,  and  see  the  superior  loveliness  of 
my  own  countrywomen." 

Dycea  hoped  she  was  not  blushing  again, 
but  before  she  had  time  to  decide  Mrs. 
Krebbs  whisked  her  brother  away  to  their 
carriage. 

After  the  house  was  quiet  again  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne  and  the  two  young  women  sat  down 
to  discuss  the  evening's  events.  Each  recalled 
some  pleasant  or  amusing  incident  that  led  on 
to  comment  of  the  guests,  their  gowns  and 
their  personal  aiFairs,  until  late  into  the  night. 
All  agreed  that  the  reception  had  been  a  suc- 


cess. 


By  the  way,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  VanHorne 
with  sudden  animation,  "  how  did  you  like 
Mrs.  Krebbs'  brother,  Sanford  Atwater?  He 
was  the  one  with  whom  you  were  talking  just 
at  the  last,  Dycea." 

"He  was  a  gallant  knight!"  answered 
Clara  playfully. 

Dycea  did  not  want  to  betray  any  unusual 
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interest  and  her  hesitation  gave  her  aunt 
the  impression  that  she  did  not  remember 
him. 

"  Why,  don't  you  remember  him,  child!  He 
was  that  distinguished  looking  young  man 
who  was  talking  to  you  just  as  Mrs.  Kebbs 
was  leaving.  He  is  her  brother.  Surely,  you 
must  remember  him,  or  you  are  a  decidedly  un- 
impressionable being,"  said  Mrs.  VanHorne 
warmly. 

"  Yes,  I  recall  him,"  said  Dycea  slowly.  "  I 
thought  he  was  rather  interesting,  though  I 
saw  him  only  a  few  minutes." 

"  Rather  interesting !  I  should  say  so ! 
Why  he's  the  finest  catch  in  the  State.  Young, 
rich,  handsome,  thoroughly  fine  and  high- 
minded,"  continued  her  aunt.  ''  He's  one  of 
my  boys — I've  known  him  since  he  was  a 
baby." 

Dycea  laughed. 

"  You  two  are  a  mutual  admiration  society," 
she  said.  "  You  must  hear  the  stunning  com- 
pliment he  gave  you." 

She  repeated  what  Atwater  had  said  to  the 
apparent  gratification  of  her  aunt. 

Whether  it  was  the  excitement  of  the  even- 
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ing,  or  the  awakening  of  a  new  emotion,  Dycea 
turned  restlessly  in  her  bed  that  night,  unable 
to  sleep  until  nearly  morning.  When  she 
finally  closed  her  eyes  ;she  dreamed  of  Sanf ord 
Atwater. 


X 

Professor  Harding  was  discontentedly  rum- 
maging among  the  shelves  where  the  text- 
books were  kept  in  Smith  &  Harrison's  book 
shop.  It  was  evident  that  the  volume  he 
wanted  was  not  to  be  found.  The  salesman 
was  indiif  erent  to  the  wants  of  would-be  pur- 
chasers, and  treated  them  all  with  limp  neglect. 
Such  behavior  made  the  professor  feel  like 
thrashing  him  into  respectful  attention  to  busi- 
ness; but  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while,  for  he 
knew  he  would  relapse  again  into  his  comatose 
state  as  soon  as  the  thrashing  was  over. 

Ever  since  his  appointment,  three  years  be- 
fore, as  head  of  the  chemistry  department  of 
Thaxton  University,  Professor  Harding  had 
sighed  for  the  book  shops  of  New  York  with 
their  unlimited  supply  of  the  latest  and  best 
books  on  scientific  subjects.  He  spent  all  his 
leisure  time  and  a  good  part  of  his  money  in 
the  study  of  his  professional  hobby.  All  ef- 
forts of  liis  friends  to  interest  him  in  clubs 
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or  society  had  proved  unavailing.  He  was 
joined  to  his  idols. 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  shop,  to  try  else- 
where for  the  book,  when  an  attractive  young 
woman,  of  girlish  appearance,  came  in  to  in- 
quire for  a  technical  work  on  chemistry,  a 
recent  publication  by  a  German  scientist. 
Whether  it  was  the  attractive  face  of  the  ques- 
tioner that  impressed  him,  or  his  surprise  at 
her  interest  in  such  an  advanced  work,  he 
could  not  tell,  but  he  felt  a  strange  stir  of 
emotion. 

The  listless  salesman  told  the  young  woman 
that  the  book  was  not  in  stock,  but  did  not 
offer  to  order  it  for  her.  Professor  Harding 
felt  called  upon  to  assist  her  in  her  effort  to 
secure  the  work. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  said,  lifting  his 
hat,  *'  but  I  think  you  may  be  able  to  find 
the  book  at  the  Walters  Book  Company 
on  State  Street,  if  you  have  not  tried 
there." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  young  woman. 
**  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  am  to  go  to  reach 
there?" 

Professor  Harding  explained  by  drawing  a 
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rough  map  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  She  thanked 
him,  without  appearing  to  look  at  him,  and 
went  out. 

As  soon  as  she  had  disappeared  the  profes- 
sor hastened  to  the  Walters  Book  Com- 
pany by  a  route  that  saved  at  least  two 
blocks,  though  it  led  through  a  narrow  alley 
at  the  back  of  a  long  row  of  buildings.  He 
must  see  that  young  woman  again.  Those  big 
blue  eyes,  that  fluffy  blonde  hair,  had  made  an 
impression  on  a  heart  supposed  to  be  arrow 
proof.  He  wondered  how  such  a  girlish  crea- 
ture could  be  interested  in  such  a  profound 
subject. 

"  She  must  be  a  true  scientist,"  he  thought, 
as  he  hurried  along. 

When  the  young  woman  arrived  at  The 
Walters  Book  Company,  Professor  Harding 
was  leaning  against  the  counter,  busily  en- 
gaged in  turning  the  leaves  of  a  new  text-book 
on  chemistry.  Though  he  appeared  to  take 
no  notice,  he  listened  attentively  while  she  in- 
quired again  for  the  new  work. 

The  salesman  shook  his  head.  "  It  is  not  in 
stock,"  he  said,  "  but  we  can  order  it  for  you 
if  you  know  the  publishers." 
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(C  T?. 


I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  young 
woman. 

The  salesman,  to  whom  Professor  Harding 
was  known  through  frequent  purchases  in  the 
same  line,  appealed  to  him  for  the  publisher's 
name. 

"  I've  read  a  review  of  it  within  a  week," 
he  said,  as  though  trying  to  think  where,  but 
really  to  gain  time  to  study  the  interesting 
young  scientist.  "  I  think  it  is  published  by 
Camp  &  Newell.  Yes,  I  am  certain  it  is  one 
of  theirs." 

Both  the  salesman  and  the  young  woman 
thanked  him. 

"  Here's  another  new  work  of  considerable 
interest,"  he  said,  in  hopes  to  prolong  the  inter- 
view. "  I've  just  been  dipping  into  it  a  bit. 
It  has  some  new  theories  that  I  am  going  to 
experiment  with." 

"  Yes,  I've  read  it,"  she  said,  "  but  it  is  not 
so  good  as  it  promises.  Many  of  its  theories 
are  easily  disproved." 

He  looked  at  her  with  increased  interest. 
So  she  proposed  to  instruct  him. 

"  I  will  leave  an  order,  please,  for  the  Camp 
&  Newell  book,"  she  said. 
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She  left  her  name  and  address,  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  book  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  went  out. 

"  She  seems  to  be  '  up  '  on  the  subject,"  said 
the  salesman. 

"  Evidently,"  replied  the  professor.  "  I 
wonder  who  she  is  ? " 

The  salesman  held  up  his  block  of  paper 
with  the  address  written  upon  it:  "Miss 
Clara  Burbank,  Merrifield  Seminary." 

"  I  must  see  her  again,"  thought  the  profes- 
sor as  he  walked  out. 

"  Here,  you've  forgotten  your  umbrella," 
the  errand  boy  called  after  him. 

"  So  I  have,"  said  the  professor,  going 
back.  "  I  was  thinking  about  that  book  I  was 
reading." 

He  gave  the  boy  a  quarter. 

"Gee!"  whistled  the  boy.  "I  hope  he'll 
forget  it  again." 

Unconscious  of  the  impression  she  had 
made,  and  with  no  remembrance  of  Professor 
Harding  except  of  their  second  meeting,  Clara 
returned  to  Mrs.  VanHorne's.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  her  visit  two  or  three  informal 
pleasures   were  planned  by  Dycea  and  her 
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aunt;  then  school  duties  demanded  a  return  to 
Merrifield. 

The  end  of  the  season  was  crowded  with 
activity,  with  a  sHght  difference  in  form  dur- 
ing Lent  and  a  whirl  of  gayety  after  it.  Mrs. 
VanHorne  and  her  niece  had  many  invita- 
tions. Though  they  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for 
any  infraction  of  their  new  creed,  they  found 
it  was  possible  to  appear  at  most  of  the 
gatherings  without  compromising  their 
position. 

At  most  of  these  social  functions  Sanford 
Atwater  was  a  conspicuous  and  much  sought- 
after  man.  It  gratified  jNIrs.  VanHorne  that 
he  often  paid  particular  attention  to  her 
charming  niece;  but  whether  it  was  equally 
agreeable  to  Dycea  or  not,  she  could  not  de- 
cide. How  it  might  be  distasteful,  she  was 
unable  to  imagine,  but  thought  she  could  best 
help  matters  along  by  keeping  a  discreet 
silence  about  them. 

She  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  watching. 
Mrs.  Hallowell  Bro^\Ti  had  plans  of  her  own 
for  Atwater;  she  had  also  a  pretty  daughter 
of  a  marriageable  age.  Before  he  went  to 
England    young  Atwater  had  shown  Milli- 
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cent  a  fragment  of  attention,  but  since  the 
young  Californian  had  appeared  on  the  hori- 
zon he  seemed  obhvious  of  Miss  Brown's  ex- 
istence. This  was  not  at  all  to  the  mother's 
liking,  and  her  gray  eyes  looked  dangerous, 
at  times ;  however,  there  seemed  nothing  to  be 
done.  Mrs.  VanHorne  was  somewhat  amused 
by  the  unaccustomed  hauteur  with  which  Mrs. 
Brown  greeted  her  whenever  they  met.  Its 
cause  was  too  evident. 

True  to  her  traditions  and  her  annual  cus- 
tom, Mrs.  VanHorne  closed  her  house  on  the 
first  of  June,  and  went  with  all  possible  speed 
to  her  favorite  hotel  on  the  Maine  coast.  Here 
she  proposed  to  remain  until  October.  She 
was  always  the  landlord's  first  guest  to  arrive 
and  the  last  to  go.  As  she  paid  liberally  and 
always  praised  everything,  from  the  surf  to 
the  chambermaids,  he  felt  that  she  was  a  mas- 
cot of  good  fortune. 

The  place  was  really  beautiful  by  nature  and 
the  house  planned  and  finished  for  genuine 
comfort.  Dycea  soon  learned  to  like  it  with 
her  aunt's  enthusiasm.  She  reveled  in  the 
magnificent  reaches  of  sandy  shore  with  its 
bold,   jagged   cliffs  just   beyond.    It  was   a 
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place  for  romance,  dreams,  but  almost  sab- 
batically  quiet,  at  first. 

Day  after  day  Dycea  was  haunted  by 
visions  of  Sanford  Atwater's  face  and  echoes 
of  his  deep,  sweet  voice.  When  she  was  alone 
he  seemed  to  drive  out  every  other  personality 
from  her  life  until  she  knew  she  loved  him. 
Yet  she  dared  not  admit  that  she  loved  him,  for 
a  great  fear  kept  tugging  at  her  heart  that  he 
did  not  love  her  in  return.  Over  and  over 
again,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  the  quiet  of  her 
room  or  in  her  lonely  walks  along  the  shore, 
she  wondered,  and  feared  and  doubted  and 
hoped  about  the  love  that  was  so  precious. 


XI 

Atwater  had  meant  to  call  again  at  the  Van- 
Home  residence  before  they  went  away,  but 
had  misunderstood  the  date  of  their  start  for 
Maine,  and  was  a  day  too  late.  He  was  sorry, 
for  he  wanted  to  have  a  long,  quiet  talk  with 
Dycea,  to  discover,  if  possible,  her  attitude  to- 
ward him.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of 
his  feeling  for  her.  He  loved  her  with  all  the 
fullness  of  his  being.  Had  he  a  right  to  love? 
His  only  answer  was  that  he  would,  he  must; 
it  was  beyond  his  power  to  deny. 

Such  a  culmination  of  his  brief  visit  at  home 
had  been  farthest  from  his  thought  when  he 
left  England.  He  had  meant  to  run  over  for 
a  little  while  to  look  after  some  matters  of 
business,  and  then  to  return  to  his  pleasant 
idling  in  Europe.  Now  his  plans  were 
changed. 

After  Dycea  and  her  aunt  had  gone  he  was 
restless  and  uneasy.  He  wondered  how  he 
should  pass  the  summer.     Two  days  later   he 
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received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  camp  on  one 
of  the  Maine  lakes  asking  him  to  spend  the 
month  of  July  with  him. 

"  The  very  thing,"  he  thought.  "  I  shall  be 
in  the  same  State  with  her,  at  all  events.  Per- 
haps I  can  stretch  the  route  enough  to  drop 
down  on  her  unexpectedly.  I  wonder  what  she 
would  say." 

Two  weeks  later,  Atwater  stepped  into  the 
office  of  the  hotel  where  the  VanHornes  were 
staying,  and  registered.  After  he  had  been 
shown  to  his  room  the  landlord  hastened  to 
Mrs.  VanHorne  to  say  that  a  fine-looking 
young  man  had  arrived  from  Thaxton,  and 
asked  her  if  she  knew  him.  She  assured  him 
that  she  did,  and  added  the  pleasant  informa- 
tion that  he  was  "  the  wealthiest  young  man 
in  Thaxton."  The  landlord  made  a  mental 
note  of  the  fact. 

Dycea  was  gone  on  one  of  her  solitary  after- 
noon strolls,  and  would  not  return  until  nearly 
dinner  time.  When  she  came  in  her  aunt  in- 
sisted that  she  should  put  on  one  of  her  most 
becoming  gowns,  instead  of  the  plainer  one 
she  had  chosen  for  the  past  two  days. 

"I'm  tired  of  that  old  thing,"  said  her  aunt. 
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"  Do  put  on  one  of  the  smartest  things  you 
have." 

"  Whatever  you  wish,  Aunt  Russell," 
laughed  Dyeea,  "  only  remember  that  this  is 
not  a  formal  dinner." 

"  What  of  that  ?  I  want  you  to  look  your 
best  for  me,"  answered  her  aunt. 

Dyeea  looked  radiantly  beautiful  when  she 
was  dressed.  Her  gown  of  scarlet  and  black 
brought  out,  with  fine  effect,  the  high-bred 
loveliness  of  her  face.  Her  aunt  beamed  upon 
her  with  delight.    "  You'll  do !  "  she  said. 

"  By  the  way,  Dyeea,"  said  Mrs.  VanHorne 
as  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  dinner,  "  I  should 
have  told  you  that  a  friend  of  yours  from 
Thaxton  arrived  unexpectedly  this  afternoon." 

How  lovely!  who  is  it,  Aunt  Russell? " 

Can't  you  guess? " 

Oh,  dear,  no!     I'm  not  a  Yankee,  you 
know." 

Try." 

Harriet  Roe? " 

No,  none  of  the  girls." 

I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

Well,  then,  it's  Sanford  Atwater,"  said 
Mrs.  VanHorne,  watching  her  niece  narrowly. 
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"  Oh,  that  pleases  you,  Aunt  Russell,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Really,"  thought  her  aunt,  "  she  controls 
herself  remarkably,  although  it  is  possible  she 
does  not  care  for  him." 

Dycea,  on  the  contrary,  was  fearful  of  be- 
traying her  emotion,  and  was  certain  her  aunt 
must  hear  the  thumping  of  her  heart. 
But  aren't  you  glad,  too?" 
It  is  always  interesting  to  meet  new  peo- 
ple," said  Dycea  evasively. 

They  had  scarcely  done  speaking  about  him 
when  Atwater  entered  the  room.  He  was  be- 
ing sho^n  a  seat  at  an  adjoining  table  when  he 
saw  Mrs.  VanHorne  and  her  niece.  He  went 
across  to  speak  with  them.  Both  ladies  re- 
ceived him  cordially,  and  the  elder  insisted  that 
he  should  sit  at  their  table. 

Atwater  explained  his  presence  by  saying 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  a  party  of  his 
friends  at  their  camp  in  the  remote  interior  of 
Maine.  As  he  had  miscalculated  the  train 
schedule,  he  was  forced  to  stay  over  for  a  day. 
Mrs.  VanHorne,  who  knew  the  geography  of 
the  locality,  smiled  inwardly  as  she  thought 
what  a  roundabout  route  he  must  have  chosen 
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to  find  himself  stranded  in  this  out-of-the-way 
Httle  town  on  the  coast.  For  the  sake  of  her 
niece,  however,  she  was  glad  to  be  silent. 

After  dinner,  on  the  wide  veranda,  they 
watched  the  splendid  pageantry  of  the  sunset 
change  in  crimson,  blue  and  orange,  until 
there  was  nothing  left  of  it  but  a  vivid  line  of 
red,  with  the  dark,  dull  clouds  above  it.  Just 
as  the  first  stars  came  out  one  of  the  guests 
came  searching  for  Mrs.  VanHorne  and  car- 
ried her  away  to  the  parlor  to  show  her  a  bit 
of  embroidery  she  had  made.  Under  the  spell 
of  the  entrancing  June  night,  with  its  myriad 
of  amorous  voices,  the  two  young  people  were 
left  alone. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  neither  spoke. 
Dycea  felt  a  strange  timidity,  a  sense  that 
speech  would  be  out  of  place  or  betray  some 
hidden  emotion.  Atwater,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  considering  how  best  to  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunity  given  him.  He  feared  Mrs, 
VanHorne  would  return  at  anv  minute;  but 
his  fear  showed  that  he  did  not  know  that  good 
woman's  deep  sagacity  and  tact. 

"  I  am  wondering  what  your  aunt  thought 
of  me  to-night,  when  I  told  her  I  missed  my 
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train  connection?"  said  Atwater.  He  seemed 
to  expect  no  answer,  for  he  went  on,  "  She 
must  have  thought  I  had  badly  muddled  the 
schedule,  as  she  knows  this  territory  very  well, 
I  fancy." 

"Did  you  lose  your  way?"  asked  Dycea, 
feeling  that  some  comment  was  expected. 

"  No,  I  found  it — I  hope,"  said  Atwater. 

Dycea  wondered  what  he  meant. 

"  I  found  the  way  I  was  looking  for,  at  any 
rate,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  hope  it  is  the  right 
way." 

She  wondered  if  Atwater  knew  where  he 
was  going.  His  remarks  certainly  did  not  in- 
dicate it.    Nevertheless  he  knew. 

"  It's  a  way  I  have  been  hoping  to  find  for 
some  time,"  he  went  on  quietly;  "  but  a  way  I 
knew  nothing  of,  not  even  of  its  existence, 
until  within  a  few  months  past.  Lately,  I  have 
desired  it  with  all  mv  heart." 

"  I — I — don't  understand,"  said  Dycea 
feebly.  "  Is  your  friend's  camp  such  a  diffi- 
cult place  to  find?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  not  a  camp  at  all,"  said  Atwater* 
"  It's  a  fortress.  I  could  never  hope  to  storm 
it,  to  take  it  by  force,  but  I  hope  to  find  a  way 
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where  the  door  shall  be  open  at  the  end.  Then 
I  will  run  into  it,  and  plead  for  leniency." 

Dycea  did  not  answer;  she  sat  quite  still  as 
she  nervously  braided  and  unbraided  the  fringe 
of  a  scarf  that  was  thrown  across  her  shoulders. 

"  If  you  had  been  over  the  seas,  or  down  by 
the  Equator,  or  even  up  under  the  polar  star, 
instead  of  here  on  the  Maine  coast,  my  way 
would  have  been  where  you  were ;  for  there  my 
fortress  would  have  been,"  Atwater  continued 
tenderly. 

His  low,  sweet  voice  sounded  like  glad  music 
to  the  bewildered  girl. 

"  It  is  because  you  are  here  that  I  came  here 
to-day.  Forgive  me  if  I  said  I  missed  con- 
nections. I  did  miss  my  train,  but  I  intended 
to,  that  I  might  look  into  the  eyes  I  love,  to 
know  how  much  the  rest  of  life  is  worth.  For 
two  weeks  I  have  not  seen  you.  For  two 
desolate  years  of  weeks  I  have  not  had  one 
glimpse  of  the  dearest  face  in  all  the  world, 
except  as  I  saw  it  in  memory,  and  it  was  always 
there.  And  in  this  eternity  of  time  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  the  truth  of  what  I  knew 
before  but  failed  to  put  in  words — I  love  you, 
I  love  you,  I  love  you,  now  and  forevermore." 
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He  drew  nearer  as  he  spoke ;  he  reached  out 
and  took  her  hand;  his  eyes  shone  Avith  holy 
fire  as  she  peered  into  his  face.  She  did  not 
draw  away  nor  speak,  but  he  felt  a  tear  fall 
upon  his  hand.  Then  he  leaned  forward  and 
kissed  her.    Still  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"  Darling,"  he  said  softly,  "  is  the  door  of 
the  fortress  open?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered.  After  a  minute  she 
added,  "  It's  been  open  always  for  you,  I 
think." 

They  sat  together  in  silence,  love's  tide  too 
full  to  spend  itself  in  sound. 

"  Forgive  me,  Dycea,"  he  said.  How  her 
heart  leaped  as  she  heard  him,  for  the  first 
time,  call  her  name.  ".  Forgive  me,  that  I  have 
been  so  abrupt.  It  was  unkind  not  to  warn  you 
in  some  way  of  what  I  had  to  say,  why  I  fol- 
lowed you  here.  But,  somehow,  it  does  not 
seem  abrupt  to  me,  for  I  have  thought  of  it  a 
thousand  times  since  vou  left  Thaxton.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  must  always  have  been  the 
plan  for  both  our  lives.  Does  it  seem  at  all 
like  that  to  you?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  shyly,  "  only  I  was 
afraid  I  might  be  wrong." 
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The  fair  June  night  was  glorious  with  a  new 
beauty,  a  diviner  light,  as  they  sat  and  talked 
together  of  their  love,  of  all  it  meant  to  both. 

It  was  late  when  the  happy  lovers  strolled 
slowly  along  the  veranda,  back  to  the  general 
reception-room.  Oblivious  of  their  surround- 
ings, they  nearly  stumbled  over  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne  as  she  sat  alone  in  one  of  the  big  porch 
chairs  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  pillars. 

"  Why,  we  were  looking  for  you,  Aunt  Rus- 
sell," exclaimed  Dycea. 

Her  aunt  laughed  a  little  incredulously. 

"  You  were  looking  too  far  away,"  she  said. 

Dycea  leaned  over  to  kiss  her  aunt  while  she 
said  something  in  a  happy  undertone. 

"  My  dear  children!"  cried  Mrs.  VanHorne 
excitedly,  rising  to  embrace  them  both  in  her 
enthusiasm.  "  This  makes  me  very  glad.  I 
felt  sure  you  loved  each  other,  and  now  that 
you  have  found  it  out,  too,  I  am  delighted. 
Now  don't  have  a  long  engagement.  Let  me 
see;  you  ought  to  be  married  next  May,  I 
should  say." 

The  young  people  laughed  lightly  and 
happily. 

"  That's  a  long  time  to  wait,"  said  Atwater. 
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"Oh,  no!  it's  too  soon!  It  takes  so  much 
time  to  make  ready,"  Dycea  said,  looking  up 
into  her  lover's  face. 

The  good-nights  over,  Sanford  At  water 
went  to  his  room,  where  he  passed  a  restless 
night.  For  the  first  time  he  loved  deeply  and 
tenderly ;  loved  as  he  never  dreamed  that  it  was 
possible  to  love,  as  he  knew  he  had  no  right. 
For  years  his  conscience  had  not  given  him  an 
anxious  minute,  until  he  had  forgotten  that  he 
ever  had  such  a  voice  within;  or,  if  he  occa- 
sionally remembered  dimly,  he  thought  it  was 
long  since  dead.  But  to-night!  The  rapture 
through  which  he  had  just  passed,  the  feeling 
of  triumph  and  delight  that  was  almost  intoxi- 
cating, seemed  to  have  roused  the  past  and  the 
tones  of  the  stifled  voice  of  life. 

Outside,  he  heard  the  rising  wind  and  the 
growing  anger  of  the  tide.  Once  or  twice  he 
rose  from  his  bed  to  look  out  into  the  night. 
Far  off,  he  saw  the  steady  shining  of  the  har- 
bor light;  nearer,  he  could  see  the  white  foam 
rise  over  Horse  Rock  like  a  sudden  eruption  of 
silver.  He  turned  restlessly  to  and  fro,  unable 
to  sleep  until  nearly  morning;  then  he  slept, 
and  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  woman  drowning 
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in  the  sea,  but  could  not  move  to  save  her.  In 
his  dream  his  soul  seemed  frozen  with  horror, 
for  the  face  was  the  face  of  his  betrothed ;  but 
as  he  watched  it  the  face  was  transformed  to 
that  of  another  woman  he  knew  better,  one 
whom  he  once  thought  he  loved.  As  the  trans- 
formation came  she  rose  from  the  water  and 
dragged  him  toward  the  sea.  In  his  struggle 
to  free  himself  he  woke. 

Great  sheets  of  rain  swept  against  the  win- 
dows, the  lightning  flashed  ominously  when 
he  opened  his  eyes;  but  it  was  like  peace  to  be 
conscious  of  no  fury  but  the  storm's.  After 
another  hour  of  wakefulness  he  went  to  sleep, 
and  again  his  dream  was  minutely  repeated  in 
every  detail.  This  time,  when  he  wakened,  the 
sun  was  up ;  he  rose  and  dressed,  feeling  weak 
and  exhausted. 


XII 

Dycea  was  too  happy  and  loved  too  blindly  to 
see  any  cloud  on  her  lover's  face  that  next 
morning.  Mrs.  VanHorne  noticed  that  At- 
water  looked  a  trifle  paler  than  usual,  and  that 
there  was  an  indescribable  suggestion  of  suf- 
fering in  his  face  that  she  had  not  hitherto 
noticed.  Both  these  observations,  however, 
impressed  her  only  as  added  evidence  of  the 
innate  refinement  of  her  prospective  nephew. 

The  next  two  weeks  were  as  full  of  delight 
to  the  lovers  as  any  romancer  could  wish.  At- 
water  wrote  to  his  friends  that  he  was  detained 
by  some  important  personal  matters,  and  could 
not  join  them  as  early  as  he  had  anticipated. 
The  days  of  his  stay  were  given  up  to  long 
walks  by  the  shore,  or  quiet  chats  in  the  hollows 
of  the  rocks,  with  the  sea  making  soft  music 
at  their  feet. 

Never  before  had  life  seemed  to  Dycea  so 
full  and  sweet,  nor  any  man  so  like  a  god.  She 
wondered  why  such  a  gift  had  been  given  to 
her  in  the  love  of  this  prince  of  high-minded 
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men.  How  strange  it  was  that  she,  growing 
up  to  womanhood  by  the  far  Pacific,  should 
be  brought  by  fate  to  meet  this  supreme  joy  of 
life,  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  continent. 

"  Sometimes,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Dycea 
one  day,  as  they  rested  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  on  the  shore,  "  that  such  deep  happiness 
was  never  meant  for  me.  I  never  dreamed  that 
love  could  so  transform  the  world.  Every- 
thing is  more  beautiful  than  it  used  to  be." 

"  Beautiful  because  you  make  it  so,"  At- 
water  answered  tenderly.  "  The  beauty  is  in 
the  eye  that  sees." 

"  No,  that  cannot  be,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose 
the  perfection  was  all  there  before,  only  my 
eyes  were  too  dull." 

Never  dull  to  me,"  he  fondly  replied. 
Of  course,  I  have  had  my  little  dreams  of 
romance,"  she  went  on,  blushing.  "  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  sometime  I  should  marry 
some  good,  true  man.  My  ideals  were  lofty, 
too.  The  man  I  was  to  marry  was  to  be  noble 
and  tender  and,  like  Tennyson's  Galahad, 
strong  because  his  heart  was  pure.  When  I 
was  a  little  girl  I  thought  out  some  of  these 
things,  and  determined  that  no  man  but  the 
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noblest  and  purest  should  ever  claim  my 
heart." 

Her  words  went  through  him  like  a  thrust 
of  steel,  but  outwardly  he  was  calm. 

"  And  now  you  find  your  dreams,  like  all 
others, '  go  by  contraries,'  as  the  fortune  tellers 
say,"  he  answered,  with  an  effort  at  lightness. 

"No,  no!"  she  cried  joyously.  ''My  Sir 
Galahad  outshines  my  fairest  dreams;  purer, 
nobler,  beautiful  in  heart  as  well  as  face,  he  is 
my  knight  above  reproach." 

"  Dearest,  dearest,"  he  remonstrated,  "  you 
wrong  yourself  to  make  me  out  so  fine.  The 
real  truth  is  that  I  am  utterly  unworthy  of  you. 
You  are  far  above  me  in  every  way,  and  you 
must  not  exalt  me  so." 

"  But  I  will,"  she  said  softly,  "  because  I 
love  you." 

In  the  few  minutes'  silence  that  followed 
each  was  busy  with  thoughts  in  which  the  other 
could  not  share.  She  wondered  again  how 
such  great  happiness  was  reserved  for  her.  He 
saw  the  hell  that  yawned  below  him  even  while 
he  stood  in  Paradise.  "  Purer,  nobler,  beauti- 
ful in  heart!  "  Her  words  mocked  him,  they 
sent  agony  through  his  soul;  yet  with  the  old 
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masterful  recklessness  that  had  first  led  him 
into  sin,  he  pressed  on,  daring  to  risk  her 
future  in  his  own. 

"  There  is  just  one  regret,"  she  said,  look- 
ing up  again,  too  busy  with  her  own  thoughts 
to  see  the  haunted  look  in  his  face,  "  in  all  my 
new  joy — father  is  not  here  to  share  it/' 

Atwater  looked  at  her  tenderly;  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

*'  He  would  have  been  so  happy  to  see  me 
happy,"  she  said  with  quivering  voice,  "  and 
he  would  have  loved  you  for  your  own  sake  as 
w^ell  as  for  mine." 

He  could  not  answer,  but  he  drew  her  nearer 
as  though  to  comfort  her  when  words  failed. 

As  they  walked  home  in  the  late  afternoon 
a  sailboat  was  beating  back  to  harbor,  bringing 
a  fisherman  home  from  his  day  of  toil.  Oc- 
casionally the  boat  changed  its  course  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wind,  and  seemed  to  lose  dis- 
tance; then  it  would  come  up  again  with  a 
perceptible  gain.  They  watched  it  as  they 
walked. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  is  ever  discouraged  when 
the  wind  is  against  him?"  Atwater  asked 
thoughtfully. 
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"  Not  if  love  lights  the  way,"  she  answered. 
"  I  have  seen  him,  once  or  twice,  with  his  wife 
and  baby  outside  his  little  cottage;  proud  as  a 
king,  he  seemed." 

"  Or  as  I  am."  He  looked  at  her  raptur- 
ously. 

"  Are  you  so  proud,  then?  "  she  asked,  look- 
ing up  into  his  glowing  eyes. 

"  I  used  to  wonder  if  you  loved  me,"  she 
went  on.  ''  Sometimes  I  thought  you  did,  but 
it  seemed  too  glorious  to  be  true.  Do  you  re- 
member the  night  I  met  you  on  the  stairs,  at 
Mrs.  Willoughby's,  as  I  was  going  home? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Something  in  your  eyes  that  night  made 
my  heart  leap.    Was  it  love?  " 

"  Dearest,  your  eyes  were  keener  than  I 
guessed,"  he  cried  in  surprise.  "  I  nearly  went 
down  on  my  knees  to  you  on  the  stairway." 

"  Then,  a  week  later,"  she  continued  eagerly, 
"  when  I  saw  you  last  before  we  came  away, 
you  seemed  so  utterly  indifferent." 

"  Forgive  me,  dear;  I  was  distressed  by  the 
thought  that  you  were  going  away  so  soon," 
he  said,  as  he  recalled  another  reason  for  his 
depression. 
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They  came  at  length  to  the  hotel,  where  Mrs. 
VanHorne  was  anxiously  waiting  for  them. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  asked  nerv- 
ously. "  I  began  to  think  you  had  slipped  off 
the  rocks." 

Is  it  late? "  asked  Dycea  innocently. 
Late!  dinner  was  announced  an  hour  ago, 
Do  hurry." 

"  It's  all  my  fault,"  said  At  water  pleasantly. 
"  I  should  have  kept  watch  of  the  time." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  I  can  expect  two 
young  lovers  to  know  whether  it's  noon  or 
moonrise,"  smiled  Mrs.  VanHorne.  "  Time 
stands  still,  I  suppose." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  Atwater  replied,  laugh- 
ing, "  it  seems  to  fly  like  an  overdue  cyclone." 

A  few  days  later  he  had  gone  to  join  his 
friends  in  camp.  For  a  time  Dycea  was  very 
lonely,  but  soon  found  comfort  in  his  daily 
letters.  In  these  he  poured  out  his  heart  with 
such  tenderness  and  persuasion  that  it  almost 
seemed  she  heard  his  voice. 

Then  early  September,  with  its  tidal  wave 
of  glory  in  every  bush  and  plant  and  tree,  over- 
billowed  the  seacoast  landscape.  Lovelier  than 
all  the  lovely  summer  days  it  seemed  to  Dycea, 
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and  even  her  aunt  was  caught  in  its  glamour, 
reflected  from  the  mood  of  her  niece.  Later, 
September  drifted  into  more  sullen  moods  as 
October  came  down  the  year's  way.  There 
was  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  atmosphere  that 
was  not  disagreeable  in  itself,  but  a  prophecy 
of  sharper  chill  and  the  inevitable  going  away 
from  the  divine  sea  with  all  its  charms. 


XIII 

Ever  since  the  day  on  which  Professor  Hard- 
ing saw  Clara  Burbank  in  the  bookstore  he 
had  tried  to  think  of  some  way  to  see  her  again. 
Once  he  thought  of  going  out  to  Merrifield  to 
visit  the  seminary,  but  abandoned  the  idea  as 
he  reahzed  how  fooHsh  he  might  look  with  no 
excuse  for  his  visit.  Certainly  his  professional 
interest  would  not  warrant  a  call  on  a  remote 
preparatory  school.  Again,  he  thought  he 
might  write  to  Miss  Burbank  to  ask  what 
method  she  considered  best  in  teaching  her  sub- 
ject; but  second  consideration  showed  him  the 
utter  folly  of  such  a  course. 

He  was  determined  to  find  out  something 
about  Merrifield  Seminary,  at  all  events,  and 
finally  unearthed  one  of  its  catalogues  of  the 
preceding  year.  He  was  considerably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  principal,  and  practically 
the  owner  of  the  school,  was  Mrs.  Caroline 
Browne  Percival,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in 
the  high  school  where  he  fitted  for  college.  He 
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had  been  one  of  her  favorite  pupils — ^he 
thought — and  had  seen  her  often  during  his 
college  student  days,  as  she  was  a  friend  of  his 
mother.  Feeling  certain  that  this  old  friend 
could  in  some  way  help  him  to  meet  Miss  Bur- 
bank,  he  took  new  courage  and  waited  for  his 
opportunity. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  university  in 
June,  Professor  Harding  received  notice  that 
he  had  been  appointed  on  the  programme  com- 
mittee for  the  convention  of  high  and  prepara- 
tory school  teachers  to  be  held  in  Thaxton  in 
the  fall.  Here  was  his  opportunity.  At  the 
expense  of  being  thought  a  man  of  one  idea, 
he  insisted  on  having  such  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  discussion  of  modern  methods 
in  teaching  chemistry,  that  no  teacher  could  be 
induced  to  stay  away.  Then  to  make  abso- 
lutely sure  that  Miss  Burbank  would  come, 
even  if  the  topic  alone  would  not  bring  her,  he 
literally  bullied  the  committee  into  spending 
a  large  part  of  their  appropriation  to  bring 
the  most  eminent  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
country  to  speak  on  the  topic.  The  committee 
was  quite  worn  out,  and  unanimously  agreed 
that   Professor   Harding  was   a  man  to   be 
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shunned  when  future  programme  committees 
were  appointed. 

There  was  still  one  important  thing  to  be 
done.  He  must  write  to  Mrs.  Pereival  to  urge 
her  to  attend  the  convention,  and  lay  upon  her 
the  necessity  of  bringing  with  her  the  teacher 
of  chemistry.  "  There  has  never  been  a  pro- 
gramme," he  truthfully  wrote,  "  so  strong  on 
the  subject  of  chemistry."  He  might  have 
added  that  probably  there  never  would  be 
again.  "  Your  school  should  certainly  not 
only  be  represented  by  the  principal,  but  by 
the  head  of  that  department  as  well." 

A  few  days  after  the  dispatch  of  his  letter 
he  received  a  reply  that  filled  him  with  joy. 
Mrs.  Pereival  thanked  him  for  his  thoughtful- 
ness  in  calling  her  attention  to  the  convention, 
particularly  to  the  importance  of  the  chemistry 
section ;  she  wrote  that  both  she  and  Miss  Bur- 
bank  would  attend,  though  none  but  the  prin- 
cipal could  ordinarily  be  spared.  She  added 
that  Miss  Burbank  was  very  enthusiastic  and 
thorough  in  her  subject,  and  that  she  hoped 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  her  to  Pro- 
fessor Harding  before  the  convention  w^as 
over. 
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"  I  certainly  hope  so,"  he  said  aloud,  when 
he  finished  reading  the  letter. 

As  the  days  of  the  convention  approached 
Professor  Harding  was  in  a  fever  of  expecta- 
tion. He  did  several  queer  things  in  the  class- 
room, to  the  delighted  amusement  of  the 
students.  Once  he  called  "  Miss  Burbank  "  to 
perform  an  experiment,  but  as  no  one  re- 
sponded, he  awkwardly  corrected  himself  by 
asking  Miss  BuUard,  then  blushed  like  a  school 
girl. 

"  The  prof's  gone  daif y,"  one  of  the  boys 
said  after  the  class  was  over. 

The  convention  was  a  success.  The  speaker 
on  chemistry  made  the  most  popular  address 
of  all,  and  was  quite  the  lion  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

Professor  Harding  felt  that  he  had  been 
vindicated,  and  the  long-suffering  committee 
partially  forgave  him  for  the  trouble  he  had 
made  them.  Most  important  of  all,  Clara 
Burbank  came,  and  was  introduced  to  her 
waiting  admirer. 

"Why — why — I've  met  Professor  Hard- 
ing before,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Burbank  un- 
affectedly.   "  It  was  he  who  helped  me  to  get 
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that  new  book  I  was  searching  for  when  I 
visited  here  last  spring,  Mrs.  Percival." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  Mrs.  Percival  smiled;  "then 
I'm  robbed  of  the  honor  of  making  two  dis- 
tinguished scientists  acquainted." 

They  both  laughed  and  bowed  acknowledg- 
ments. 

"  That  was  not  very  formal,  I  believe,"  said 
Harding. 

"  I  had  been  into  one  shop  without  finding 
what  I  wanted,  and  a  stranger  had  directed  me 
to  the  Walters  Book  Company,"  said  Clara. 
"  When  I  reached  there  I  had  no  better  suc- 
cess, but  you  were  there,  Professor  Harding, 
and  remembered  the  publisher's  name.  So  I 
left  an  order.  You  probably  haven't  the  slight- 
est recollection  of  the  incident,  but  it  all 
came  back  to  me  when  Mrs.  Percival  intro- 
duced us." 

"  I  remember  every  detail  of  it,"  answered 
Harding  soberly. 

"You  do?    How  funny,"  Clara  exclaimed. 

"  Professor  Harding  always  had  a  phenom- 
enal memory,"  complimented  Mrs.  Percival. 

"  Due  to  my  careful  training  in  the  high 
school,  I  think,"  he  quickly  responded. 
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It  was  Mrs.  Percival's  turn  to  acknowledge 
the  compliment,  which  she  did  gracefully. 

Miss  Burbank  looked  puzzled. 

"  He  was  one  of  my  pupils,  Miss  Burbank, 
when  I  taught  in  Eaton,"  explained  Mrs. 
Percival. 

"  Is  it  possible!  "  Miss  Burbank  looked  in- 
credulous. 

"  Do  I  look  so  very  old,  then?  "  asked  Hard- 
ing, half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest. 

"  N-o-o,"  she  answered,  "  but  Mrs.  Percival 
looks  so  young." 

"Bravo!  Miss  Burbank,"  Harding  cried 
as  he  clapped  his  hands.  "  That  is  well  said; 
besides,  it  spares  my  feelings." 

"  Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  you,"  Clara 
replied,  still  too  surprised  to  think  how  this 
remark  sounded. 

Harding  felt  hurt,  but  changed  the  subject 
by  suggesting  that  they  lunch  together. 

They  had  a  pleasant  time  over  the  table. 
When  they  had  finished,  as  there  was  still  more 
than  an  hour  before  the  afternoon  session  be- 
gan, Professor  Harding  invited  them  to  drive 
up  to  the  university  grounds,  where  a  fine  view 
of  the  valley  could  be  obtained.    The  drive  af- 
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forded  the  two  ladies  great  pleasure,  but  not 
one-tenth  what  it  gave  to  their  host. 

On  the  following  day  he  saw  them  again 
for  a  little  chat  between  sessions. 

"  Did  I  overestimate  the  value  of  this  con- 
vention? "  he  asked  Mrs.  Percival. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  It  deserves  all  you  said 
of  it.  Miss  Burbank  has  enjoyed  it  thoroughly 
and  so  have  I,"  enthusiastically  answered  Mrs. 
Percival. 

"  It  has  been  an  inspiration,"  Clara  declared. 

Harding  beamed,  too  delighted  to  speak. 

"  We've  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  we're  go- 
ing to  cut  the  afternoon  session,  to  go  calling," 
said  Miss  Burbank,  with  a  merry  look. 

"  Our  cups  of  enjoyment  are  already  full," 
added  Mrs.  Percival. 

Harding  looked  bewildered. 

"  My  dearest  friend  lives  in  Thaxton,"  ex- 
plained Clara,  seeing  his  perplexity,  "  and  I 
am  going  to  take  Mrs.  Percival  to  call  this 
afternoon.  Perhaps  you  have  met  my  friend — 
ISIiss  VanHorne  of  California.  She  is  living 
with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Russell  VanHorne  of 
Park  Avenue." 

Harding  shook  his  head.     He  remembered 
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hearing  Mrs.  VanHorne's  name,  but  could  not 
recall  where. 

"  Can  I  pilot  you  there?  "  he  asked  eagerly, 
after  a  minute's  reflection. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  answered  Clara  heart- 
lessly; "  I  know  the  way,  very  well." 

Before  he  left  them,  which  he  did  reluc- 
tantly, Mrs.  Percival  invited  him  to  visit  Mer- 
rifield  Seminary  later  in  the  season.  He  in- 
stantly assured  her  that  he  would.  Then,  after 
a  few  more  words,  they  said  good-by. 

When  he  had  watched  them  disappear  down 
the  long  street  he  turned  back  to  the  conven- 
tion hall,  well  satisfied  with  all  the  world,  and 
with  his  own  schemes  in  particular. 


XIV 

The  middle  of  October  found  Mrs.  VanHorne 
and  her  niece  back  in  their  comfortable  house 
in  town. 

"  After  all,  it's  good  to  get  back,"  said  the 
elder  woman.  She  settled  herself  comfortably, 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  in  a  big  chair 
by  the  library  window. 

Dycea  smiled  an  affirmative,  but  made  no 
other  answer.  She  had  been  thinking  all  day 
long  that  Sanford  was  coming  back  to  Thax- 
ton  within  a  week.  It  seemed  years  since  she 
had  looked  into  his  dear  face;  her  heart  was 
hungry  to  hear  his  voice,  to  feel  that  he  was 
near. 

Though  she  had  not  seen  him  for  so  long, 
she  had  heard  from  him  almost  daily.  His 
letters  were  fountains  of  delight,  in  which  he 
poured  out  his  love,  and  planned  for  the  future 
with  all  its  streams  of  joy,  sweeter  than  the 
past  had  ever  known.  Atwater  would  have 
returned  considerably  earlier  except  for  Dy- 
cea's  urgent  wish  to  have  him  make  the  most 
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of  the  exceptional  opportunity  his  friends 
offered  him  for  a  hunting  expedition  into  the 
Canadian  wilderness.  Soon,  however,  he  would 
return.  While  Dycea's  will  counseled  his  stay- 
ing away,  her  heart  clamored  for  his  home- 
coming. 

In  many  of  his  letters  Atwater  argued 
earnestly  and  with  real  power  for  a  speedy 
marriage,  but  Dycea  felt  there  must  be  delay 
until  all  the  preparations  were  completed. 
Still,  her  wish  was  as  eager  as  her  lover's. 

There  had  been  no  formal  announcement  of 
their  engagement,  but  it  was  shrewdly  guessed 
by  those  who  best  knew  them.  As  neither  gave 
a  satisfactory  denial  to  the  occasional  hints 
dropped  by  their  friends,  the  rumor  was  be- 
lieved to  be  true. 

Dycea  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  days 
when  Clara  Burbank  and  Mrs.  Percival  called 
to  see  her,  greatly  to  her  surprise  and  delight. 

"  Why,  Clara,  dear!  "  she  cried,  "where  did 
you  come  from?  " 

"  From  the  only  important  place  on  the 
map,  Merrifield  Seminary,"  laughed  Clara,  as 
the  two  young  women  embraced. 

Mrs.  Percival  was  presented  to  Dycea,  and 
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word  was  sent  to  Mrs.  VanHorne  that  a  dear 
friend  had  just  arrived.  A  moment  later  she 
bustled  into  the  room.  She  greeted  Clara 
aiFectionately,  and  made  her  companion  feel 
the  warmth  of  her  welcome. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  four  women  chat- 
ted of  summer  experiences  and  winter  plans, 
until  the  callers  were  obliged  to  go.  Before 
they  went  Clara  had  promised  to  visit  Mrs. 
VanHorne  during  the  Easter  vacation,  on  con- 
dition that  Dycea  would  go  to  Merrifield  early 
in  the  winter. 

"  She  shall  go,"  promised  her  aunt,  laugh- 
ing, "  if  I  have  to  send  her  by  express." 

On  the  following  day  Dycea  and  her  aunt 
were  sitting  in  the  library  when  a  ring  at  the 
door  announced  a  caller.  In  a  moment  a  serv- 
ant appeared  with  Mrs.  Hallowell  Brown's 
card  for  Mrs.  VanHorne. 

"  Come  in  as  soon  as  you  choose,"  said  Mrs. 
VanHorne  as  she  w^ent  out.  *'  I  wonder  how 
she  knew  w^e  had  returned?" 

Going  to  the  reception-room,  she  found  her 
visitor  and  greeted  her  cordially,  though  she 
knew  her  too  well,  and  liked  her  too  little,  to 
feel  any  cordiality  in  her  heart. 
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Mrs.  Brown  seemed  agitated  and  nervous. 
She  looked  about  the  room  as  though  she  ex- 
pected some  concealed  terror  to  break  out  upon 
her.    Her  hostess  was  puzzled. 

"  Mrs.  VanHorne,"  began  her  caller  in  an 
unnatural  voice,  "  are  we  quite  alone?  " 

"  Quite  alone!  oh,  yes,  quite." 

"  Because,"  lowering  her  voice  a  trifle,  "  I 
have  something  important  to  say  to  you." 

"  Indeed!  I  can't  imagine  what  it  can  be," 
said  Mrs.  VanHorne  with  little  show  of  in- 
terest. 

"  Of  course  not.  It's  in  relation  to  your 
niece,"  went  on  Mrs.  Brown  hurriedly.  "  She 
is  engaged  to  Mr.  Atwater,  Sanford  Atwater, 
I  am  told." 

She  watched  Mrs.  VanHorne  eagerly. 

"  Whatever  their  plans  may  be,  they  are  still 
their  own,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  VanHorne 
coldly.  "  They  have  made  no  announcement 
that  gives  anyone  the  right  to  say  that  they  are 
engaged." 

"  Very  well.  We  will  let  that  pass,"  she 
replied  with  rising  confidence  and  tone.  "  So 
much  the  better  I  should  say  if  I  was  in  your 
place," 
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"  Be  plain  and  to  the  point,  will  you,  Mrs. 
Brown?  "  Mrs.  VanHorne  looked  at  her  caller 
freezingly. 

"Yes,  I'll  be  plain  and  to  the  point; 
although,  of  course,"  she  hesitated,  "  it's  a  very 
painful  subject.  I  only  come  to  you  with  the 
matter  as  a  friend,  Mrs.  VanHorne,  as  a 
friend." 

No  answer. 

"  Sanford  Atwater  has  a  mistress  and  two 
children  on  Se\Tnour  Street  in  the  north  end. 
It's  quite  possible  your  niece  may  change  her 
mind  about  marrying  him,"  Mrs.  Brown 
cried  in  exultation  as  she  looked  at  her  in- 
tently. 

Mrs.  VanHorne's  face  was  crimson — she 
rose  excitedly;  ''  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it 
and  I  will  not  listen  to  such  a  slander.  Carry 
your  tales  to  someone  who  will  believe  them;  I 
have  no  use  for  them." 

Mrs.  Brown  rose  to  flee  from  the  fury  of  the 
storm.  She  had  done  her  worst;  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  even  if  she  had  dared 
to  add  anything.  As  she  hurried  toward  the 
door  of  the  reception-room  leading  to  the  hall 
Mrs.  VanHorne  followed  her  with  a  look  in 
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her  eyes  that  allowed  of  no  delay  and  no  re- 
turn. When  the  two  women  reached  the  door 
they  stood  face  to  face  with  Dycea.  She  stood 
like  a  gray  pillar  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  one 
foot  slightly  advanced,  as  though  she  had  been 
arrested  in  her  progress  by  some  baneful  power 
that  had  suddenly  turned  her  to  stone. 

The  two  women  looked  at  the  pathetic  face, 
gray  and  hard  under  the  fearful  stroke.  The 
heart  of  one  was  melted  with  pity,  and  even 
the  other,  who  had  been  so  bitter  in  her  delight 
to  bring  an  evil  report,  was  touched  with 
remorse. 

The  door  closed  with  a  clang  behind  Mrs. 
Hallowell  Brown.  Mrs.  VanHorne  put  her 
arms  tenderly  about  her  niece,  already  swaying 
uncertainly  with  f aintness,  and  drew  her  down 
beside  her  on  a  low  window-seat. 

"My  poor  child!  my  poor  child!"  crooned 
her  aunt  tenderly,  while  she  stroked  Dycea's 
hair. 

"Aunt  Russell,"  huskily,  but  with  a  tense 
eagerness,  "  it  can't  be  true.  You  surely  can- 
not believe  it.    It  can't  be  true." 

"  No,  no,  my  poor  child,"  said  her  aunt 
tenderly.    "I've  known  Sanford  Atwater  ever 
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since  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  know  it  can't  be 
true." 

The  tone  of  absolute  confidence  in  which 
Mrs.  VanHorne  spoke  was  like  reviving  wine 
to  the  stricken  girl.  It  put  fresh  hope  and 
courage  into  every  fiber  of  her  being. 

"  How  could  anyone  be  so  cruel,  Aunt  Rus- 
sell," she  said  a  little  more  calmly,  "as  to  tell 
such  a  terrible  thing  in  which  there  was  no 
truth  whatever?    What  could  be  her  motive? " 

"Motive?  Only  one,"  replied  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne, "  jealousy." 

"  Of  me,  do  you  mean? " 

"  Yes,  of  you.  She  was  determined  to  cap- 
ture Sanford  Atwater  for  her  own  daughter. 
I  can  see  through  her  scheme.  I  knew  she  was 
contemptible,  but  I  never  dreamed  she  would 
stoop  to  this,"  added  Mrs.  VanHorne,  with 
emphasis.  "  If  I  were  the  Evil  One  himself 
I'd  hire  Mrs.  Hallo  well  Brown  to  do  any  mean 
thing  too  low  for  me  to  do  myself.  I  despise 
her  and  she  knows  it.  I  told  her  what  I 
thought  of  her  story  and  I  showed  her  the 
door." 

For  a  little  interval  neither  spoke.  Dycea 
rested  like  a  broken  flower  on  her  aunt's  moth- 
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erly  shoulder.  Both  women  were  busy  with 
their  own  thoughts ;  one  in  alternate  doubt  and 
certainty,  the  other  debating  how  much  or  how 
little  ought  to  be  done  about  this  ugly  accu- 
sation. 

"  Do  you  think,  Aunt  Russell,"  began 
Dycea  timidly,  "  that  there  can  be  the  slightest 
foundation  for  any  such  story  about  San- 
ford?" 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  my  dear,"  very 
emphatically. 

Dycea  looked  somewhat  reassured,  but  not 
fully  convinced.  In  her  own  mind  there  was 
fierce  conflict,  but  she  dared  not  for  one  instant 
admit  that  what  Mrs.  Brown  said  might  be 
true.  Over  and  over  again  she  said  to  herself, 
"  It  cannot  be!  it  cannot  be!  " 

"  But  suppose,  as  we  both  feel  sure,  it  is 
absolutely  false,"  continued  Dycea,  after  a 
few  minutes,  "  what  ought  I  to  do?  " 

"  I  hardly  know,  my  dear,  I  hardly  know," 
her  aunt  replied,  more  in  personal  meditation 
than  in  answer  to  Dycea's  question.  "  It  is 
ugly  business.  It  may  be  better  to  dismiss  the 
whole  matter  from  our  minds,  and  let  it  drop 
where  it  is.    Of  course,  I  realize  that  is  easier 
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said  than  done.  However,  I  feel  as  sure  as 
can  be  that  Sanford  Atwater  is  as  innocent  as 
I  am." 

Silence  followed  for  several  minutes,  then 
Mrs.  VanHorne  suddenly  spoke,  with  a  move- 
ment that  startled  her  niece. 

"Bless  my  stars!  I  know  what  this  is  all 
about.  Mrs.  Brown  has  resurrected  that  old 
story  of  Sanford's  father  and  their  former 
housekeeper,  and  has  tried  to  fasten  it  on  to  the 
son.  How  contemptibly  idiotic!  No  doubt 
the  old  man  was  guilty.  I  always  believed  it 
of  him,  but  Sanford  is  the  soul  of  honor  and 
wholly  incapable  of  such  a  thing." 

Mrs.  VanHorne  went  on  to  tell  the  story  as 
she  understood  it  or  imagined  it  of  her  former 
friend  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  her  friend's 
husband.  At  least  one  good  result  came  of  the 
recital,  as  Dycea  went  to  bed  that  night  to  sleep 
soundly,  in  the  belief  that  her  betrothed  was  a 
wronged  and  innocent  man. 


XV 

The  next  morning  was  gloriously  fair.  When 
Dycea  opened  her  eyes  she  looked  out  on  the 
radiant  shrubbery,  the  dazzling  blue  skies,  and 
felt  her  spirits  rise.  To  be  sure,  the  incident 
of  the  preceding  afternoon  rushed  back  on  her 
memory,  with  her  aunt's  comments  on  the  life 
of  Sanford's  father;  but  she  was  convinced  in 
her  own  mind  that  her  lover  was  all  she  had 
believed  me  to  be — pure,  high-minded,  incap- 
able of  moral  deception. 

When  she  joined  her  aunt  at  breakfast 
nothing  was  said  by  either  of  the  experience  of 
the  day  before,  and  each  had  determined  not  to 
mention  the  matter  until  it  was  necessary.  Just 
how  far  they  ought  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
neither  was  clearly  decided,  and  both  were  con- 
vinced that  Mrs.  Brown's  story  was  a  mere 
slander,  born  of  a  defeated  matclimaker's 
jealousy. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  another 
woman  was  thinking  of  Atwater,  and  was 
greatly  troubled.     Seymour  Street  is  not  in  a 
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fashionable  neighborhood,  but  its  long  row  of 
neat  and  unpretentious  little  cottages  has  an 
air  of  quiet  respectability.  In  one  of  these 
Delia  King  lived  with  her  two  children,  the  girl 
and  the  boy.  She  loved  her  own  as  deeply  as 
any  mother  loves,  and  kept  her  little  home  im- 
maculate. To  the  neighbors  she  was  known  as 
Mrs.  King.  In  some  way  the  story  had  gone 
abroad  that  her  husband  was  a  sailor  and  had 
been  lost  at  sea  just  before  the  little  boy  had 
been  born. 

The  neighbors  saw  very  little  of  Delia,  and 
were  somewhat  disposed  to  criticise  her  for 
holding  aloof  from  their  small  gatherings  of 
neighborhood  sociability.  She  kept  very  quiet, 
very  much  by  herself,  and  her  children  were 
her  only  thought. 

Considering  all,  she  had  done  very  well  for 
herself  and  her  children  since  she  left  the  At- 
water  home.  She  had  been  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  money,  which  she  had  used  with 
good  judgment,  and  in  a  way  that  gave  an  air 
of  refinement  to  her  home.  Her  own  nature, 
too,  seemed  to  have  taken  on  a  somewhat  finer 
tone  as  her  motherly  love  and  duties  had  grown 
from  year  to  year.     Both  the  children  were 
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radiantly  healthy,  and  Delia  was  perfectly 
well,  she  said,  though  she  had  occasional  faint- 
ing turns  for  which  there  was  no  apparent 
cause. 

Since  his  return  from  England  she  had  seen 
Atwater  at  irregular  intervals.  He  occasion- 
ally came  in  the  evening  to  spend  an  hour  or 
more,  and  sometimes  spent  the  night.  Since 
his  meeting  with  Dycea  and  the  dawn  of  his 
love  for  her  he  had  been  less  faithful  in  his 
attentions  to  Delia.  She  felt  the  change  which 
she  could  not  comprehend.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  she  knew  the  truth.  Meeting 
one  day  one  of  her  old  associates  among  the 
Atwater  servants,  now  a  maid  in  the  employ  of 
Mrs.  Hallowell  Brown,  Delia  w^as  told  that  the 
great  house  would  probably  be  opened  again 
soon  for  the  bride  of  Sanford,  a  young  Cali- 
fornia beauty,  who  had  recently  come  to 
Thaxton. 

Delia  said  nothing,  but  her  heart  sank  within 
her.  All  the  years  since  her  first  baby  came 
she  had  hoped  and  really  expected  that  the 
father  would  make  her  his  wife,  to  give  to  her 
children  a  name  and  a  father  before  the  world. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  never   promised,   but   she 
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knew  he  had  continued  to  be  fond  of  her,  and 
was  not  aware  of  his  attachment  to  any  other 
woman. 

Now  a  great  fear  that  she  might  lose 
him  altogether  gripped  her  heart.  With  San- 
ford  Atwater  married  to  another  her  hopes 
would  be  ruined.  She  knew  him  well  enough 
to  know  that  their  old  relations  could  not  con- 
tinue under  the  new  conditions  in  prospect;  so 
she  determined,  if  possible,  to  thwart  his  pur- 
pose. 

The  next  time  he  called  at  the  house  she  did 
her  utmost  to  reestablish  their  old  relations. 
She  put  on  her  prettiest  clothes,  prepared  the 
dishes  he  liked  best,  and  tried  the  blandish- 
ments of  all  her  old-time  manner  and  caress — 
but  all  in  vain.  Evidently  he  was  tired  of  her, 
or  someone  had  stepped  between  them;  still 
she  determined  to  make  one  more  brave  at- 
tempt to  bring  him  to  promise  marriage.  She 
knew  he  would  keep  his  promise,  once  made,  so 
she  faced  the  question  fairly  and  told  him  what 
she  believed  to  be  her  right. 

At  other  times  when  she  had  suggested  mar- 
riage he  had  put  her  off  with  some  affection- 
ate banter,  always  saying  that  there  was  time 
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enough  for  that.  Now  he  turned  from  her 
coldly,  almost  roughly^  as  he  told  her  that  mar- 
riage was  impossible.  He  assured  her  that  he 
was  still  fond  of  her,  that  he  would  provide  for 
her  support  and  that  of  her  children,  if  she 
continued  to  be  reasonable;  but  that  marriage 
was  out  of  the  question  and  that  she  must  never 
allude  to  it  again. 

Crushed  by  the  blow  to  her  hope  of  years, 
Delia  was  changed  and  saddened  greatly;  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  her  children  she  bore  up 
with  an  appearance  of  bravery.  She  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  bring  her  desire  to  pass, 
and  to  frustrate  the  plans  for  the  marriage  of 
her  rival.  To  be  sure,  Atwater  had  said  noth- 
ing of  his  affection  for  another,  but  Delia 
had  heard  the  rumor,  which  she  knew,  intui- 
tively, to  be  true. 

During  the  summer,  while  the  VanHornes 
and  Atwater  were  absent  from  the  city,  Delia 
did  some  amateur  detective  work  of  a  rather 
crude  kind,  but  it  was  successful  in  running 
down  the  facts  she  wanted.  She  learned  that 
the  young  woman  to  whom  her  former  lover 
was  attentive  was  Dycea  VanHorne.  She  also 
learned  where  she  lived,  when  she  was  likely  to 
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return,  and  determined  to  see  her  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

On  the  day  after  Mrs.  Hallowell  Brown's 
call  on  Mrs.  VanHorne,  DeUa  went  to  call  on 
Dycea.  She  dressed  in  her  best — a  stylish  suit 
of  fashionable  cut — and  presented  herself  at 
the  door  at  about  three  o'clock.  The  maid  who 
admitted  her  showed  her  into  the  reception- 
room  and  went  to  call  Miss  VanHorne.  While 
she  waited  Delia  looked  about  nervously,  en- 
deavoring to  compose  herself  for  the  interview, 
which  she  knew  must  be  painful  to  both^  and 
possibly  tempestuous. 

As  Dycea  came  into  the  room  she  looked  at 
her  caller  with  polite  questioning,  and  went 
forward  to  meet  her. 

Delia  rose. 

**  I  am  Miss  King,"  she  said. 

Dycea  greeted  her  graciously.  She  invited 
her  to  be  seated,  and  took  a  chair  near  her 
where  she  could  look  into  her  face. 

"  You  are  Miss  VanHorne,  I  suppose? "  she 
said. 

Dycea  nodded  assent. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you  about  something 
important — and  secret,"  Delia  went  on  nerv- 
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ously,  as  she  glanced  about  the  room  in  fear  of 
eavesdroppers. 

Dyeea's  heart  rose  in  her  throat.  Again! 
Could  it  be  anything  about  Atwater?  She  felt 
a  little  touch  of  dizziness  and  nausea. 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied  with  outward  calm. 
"  If  it  concerns  me,  pray  proceed." 

"  It  does  concern  you,  miss,  indeed  it  does, 
and  I  want  no  one  else  to  hear,"  said  Delia 
eagerly,  with  growing  excitement.  "  Are  you 
all  alone? " 

Dycea  had  hardly  self-possession  enough  to 
answer,  but  she  managed  to  say,  "  My  aunt  is 
out,  at  present,  and  there  is  no  one  here  but  the 
servants.  They  are  in  another  part  of  the 
house  and  will  hear  nothing.  Go  on  with  what 
you  have  to  say." 

"  Well,  it's  about  me  and  about,  and — 
and "  Delia  hesitated. 

"  Go  on,"  prompted  Dycea. 

"  And  about  Sanford  Atwater,"  said  Delia, 
looking  fearfully  at  her  hostess. 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  man  she 
loved  so  deeply  Dyeea's  face  grew  white  and 
drawn.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  took  Delia  by 
the  shoulder,  and  looked  at  her  fiercely.  Then, 
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as  though  coming  back  to  her  senses,  she  cried, 
"  What  right  have  you  to  mention  his  name? 
What  is  he  to  you?  " 

"  The  best  right  in  the  world,"  answered 
Deha  defiantly.  "  He's  the  father  of  my  two 
children." 

Dycea  leaped  to  her  feet.  She  threw  her 
arms  into  the  air. 

"My  God!  my  God!"  she  cried.  "It  isn't 
true.    It  can't  be  true!  " 

She  paced  up  and  down  the  room  four  or 
five  times,  while  Delia  King  looked  on,  fright- 
ened at  the  consequence  of  her  words,  but  with 
an  inward  satisfaction  in  the  infliction  of  pain 
on  the  one  who  had  robbed  her.  Presently 
Dycea  sat  down  with  her  face  in  her  hands. 
After  two  or  three  minutes  she  looked  up. 

"  Tell  me  your  story,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
listen  if  I  can,  but  in  God's  name  tell  me  the 
truth." 

"  In  God's  name  I  will  tell  you  the  truth," 
Delia  replied  solemnly. 

Dycea  braced  herself  to  listen.  She  looked 
with  fierce  eagerness  into  the  face  of  the 
woman  who  claimed  such  intimate  relations 
with  her  lover. 
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"  I  was  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Austin  B. 
Atwater.  I  was  young  and  good  looking  and 
fool  enough  to  let  the  son  get  me  into  trouble. 
He  petted  me  and  made  love  to  me,  but  when 
my  girl  was  born  his  mother  kicked  me  out. 
She  didn't  know,  and  I  wouldn't  tell." 

Going  on,  she  told  how,  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Atwater,  she  had  gone  back  to  the  house 
again  as  housekeeper,  and  how  her  second  child 
was  born  after  two  or  three  years. 

Several  times  in  the  recital  of  her  story 
Dycea  was  forced  to  interrupt  her,  to  remind 
her  that  she  wanted  only  the  facts.  Every 
word  that  Delia  spoke  burned  with  its  awful 
flame  deep  into  Dycea's  heart.  She  could  not 
bear  the  elaboration  or  details  of  any  of  the 
relations  between  Atwater  and  this  woman  for 
whom  she  had  nothing  but  loathing  and  con- 
tempt.   Pity  came  later,  but  not  then. 

"  And  I  hoped,  all  these  years,  that  he'd  be 
an  honest  man  and  marry  me,"  sobbed  Delia. 
"  I  know  I'm  not  a  high-upper  like  him,  but 
I  was  a  decent  girl  until  he  crossed  my 
path.  Now  they  tell  me  he's  going  to  marry 
you." 

"  He  is  not  going  to  marry  me!  "  said  Dycea 
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emphatically.     "  He  shall  marry  you,  if  any- 
one, if  you  will  have  him." 

Delia  looked  at  her  rival  with  amazement. 
Do  you  really  mean  it? "  she  cried. 
I  mean  it.  Go  to  him;  tell  him  you  have 
been  to  see  me  and  told  me  all,"  said  Dvcea 
calmly.  "  Tell  him  that  if  there  is  a  particle 
of  manhood  left  in  him  that  he  will  make  you 
his  wife.  Tell  him  that  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  must  he  ever  attempt  to  see 
me  or  speak  to  me  again." 

Delia  dropped  on  her  knees  in  front  of  this 
new  champion  of  her  rights,  grasped  her  hand, 
and  kissed  it  again  and  again. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  miss,"  she  cried,  while 
tears  rained  down  her  face. 

Dycea  drew  her  hand  away  and  rose  to  indi- 
cate that  the  interview  was  at  an  end. 

A  sudden  change  came  across  her  face  as 
the  thought  of  Mrs.  Hallowell  Brown  flashed 
into  her  mind.  Could  it  be  possible  that  this 
was  part  of  her  scheme  to  slander  Sanford? 
She  turned  almost  fiercely  to  Delia. 

"  Did  anyone  tell  you  to  come  here  with  this 
story?  "  she  asked,  with  eyes  fixed  on  her  caller. 

Delia  turned  suddenly  pale,  but  answered 
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faintly,  "  Nobody."  The  unexpected  change 
of  manner  made  her  afraid. 

"  Are  you  sure?  " 

"  Sure." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Dycea  coldly.  "  We  will 
not  discuss  it." 

As  Delia  opened  the  street  door  to  go  out 
she  met  Mrs.  VanHorne  in  the  vestibule.  The 
elder  woman  looked  curiously  at  the  younger 
with  unusual  intentness  and  partial  recogni- 
tion. Where  had  she  seen  that  face  before? 
Somewhere,  certainly.  It  was  a  striking  face, 
handsome,  in  a  way,  and  one  not  easily  for- 
gotten. 

Going  into  the  library,  then  through  the  hall 
and  reception-room,  Mrs.  VanHorne  looked 
for  her  niece.  As  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
she  called  her  name.  There  was  no  answer. 
She  called  a  maid,  asked  if  Dycea  was  out,  and 
was  told  that  she  had  been  engaged  with  a 
caller  a  few  minutes  before.  Going  upstairs, 
she  knocked  at  the  door  of  Dycea's  room. 

Instead  of  the  usual  cheery  command  to 
enter  there  was  a  rustling  and  hurrying  to  and 
fro  for  a  minute.  Then  a  voice  she  scarcely 
recognized  responded,  "  Who's  there?  " 
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"  Aunt  Russell.  What's  the  matter?  Can't 
I  come  in? " 

For  answer  the  door  opened  slowly  and 
Dyeea  stood  before  her.  But  was  it  Dycea? 
The  deep  eyes  looked  lusterless  and  blank;  the 
face  was  gray ;  there  were  lines  about  the  sensi- 
tive mouth  that  years  might  have  wrought ;  the 
whole  face  was  changed. 

"My  dear  child!  What  is  the  matter?" 
cried  Mrs.  VanHorne  in  deepest  tenderness, 
as  she  threw  her  arms  about  the  stricken  girl. 

Dycea  could  not  answer.  She  laid  her  head 
upon  her  aunt's  shoulder  in  silent  agony,  too 
utterly  broken  to  weep  or  cry  out.  For  a  little 
time  she  did  not  move. 

"  It  is  all  true,"  she  finally  said  in  blank 
hopelessness. 

"  What,  my  darling,  what  is  true? "  asked 
her  aunt  tenderly,  fearing  the  answer. 

"  The  worst  is  true,"  said  Dycea.  "  That 
woman  told  me.  She  is  the  one.  She  has  two 
children." 

''Dycea!  It  is  impossible!  I  can't  believe 
it!"  said  Mrs.  VanHorne  excitedly. 

"  Neither  could  I,  but  it's  true,  quite  true," 
calmly.    "  She  told  me  all." 
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"It's  an  abominable  lie!"  cried  Mrs.  Van- 
Home.  "  It's  a  scheme  of  Mrs.  Hallo  well 
Brown's.    It  must  be." 

"  No,  Aunt  Russell,"  said  Dycea;  "  she  as- 
sured me  that  no  one  had  sent  her,  and  swore 
that  she  told  me  the  truth.    I  believe  her." 

"  Tell  me  ever}i;hing  she  said,  everything," 
said  Mrs.  VanHorne  eagerly.  "  I  want  to 
hear  every  word." 

Though  it  was  agony  for  her  to  go  over 
again  the  painful  interview,  Dycea  gave  her 
aunt  all  the  facts,  condensed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, leaving  out  the  painful  little  emphasis 
here  and  there  that  had  been  so  exquisite  in  its 
torture. 

Her  aunt  heard  her  to  the  end  in  silence,  save 
an  occasional  ejaculation  of  surprise  or  incre- 
dulity. When  all  was  told  she  had  no  doubt  of 
the  guilt  of  the  man  she  had  trusted,  the  son  of 
her  dearest  friend.  He  had  been  her  ideal  of 
high-minded  manhood.  She  felt  she  could 
never  again  trust  her  own  judgment  or  the 
young  men  she  thought  she  knew  so  well. 


XVI 

Two  or  three  days  later  Atwater  returned  to 
Thaxton  a  day  in  advance  of  his  original  plan. 
He  anticipated  the  joy  of  surprise  his  home- 
coming would  give  to  Dycea,  and  planned  to 
call  upon  her  and  her  aunt  unannounced.  For 
weeks  his  thoughts  had  been  eagerly  pressing 
toward  this  time  of  reunion.  Instead  of  lessen- 
ing his  love,  time  only  increased  its  intensity 
and  deepened  its  fervor,  until  Dycea  was  the 
center  of  all  his  dreams,  the  hope  of  all  his 
future. 

He  went  directly  to  the  hotel  where  he  made 
his  headquarters  whenever  he  was  in  his  native 
city.  The  great,  gloomy  mansion  where  his 
boyhood  and  early  manhood  had  been  spent 
was  shut  up,  untenanted.  It  would  be  opened 
soon  again,  he  expected,  to  welcome  the  latest 
and  loveliest  of  all  the  Atwater  brides. 

Going  at  once  to  his  room,  he  put  up  the 
window  shades  to  let  in  the  waning  light,  and 
looked  with  casual  interest  on  an  accumulation 
of  circulars  and  miscellaneous  mail  laid  out  on 
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his  table.  Among  the  papers  and  packages 
was  one  that  instantly  claimed  his  attention.  It 
was  addressed  in  the  familiar  handwriting  of 
the  woman  he  loved.  He  picked  it  up  and 
looked  at  it  curiously,  turning  it  over  several 
times  in  his  hands,  as  he  wondered  what  it  could 
contain,  and  why  it  had  been  sent  to  his  hotel 
in  advance  of  his  expected  arrival. 

He  opened  the  package  and  looked  into  it. 
Closely  packed  in  a  stationery  box  were  his  let- 
ters to  Dycea,  and  in  one  end,  neatly  done  up 
in  a  little  white  box,  the  beautiful  ring  he  had 
given  as  pledge  of  their  engagement. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  trembhng  and  bewil- 
dered. What  did  it  mean?  What  could  be  the 
matter?  He  picked  up  his  hat  mechanically 
and  hurried  out.  Stepping  into  a  carriage  at 
the  side  entrance,  he  commanded  the  driver  to 
go  without  delay  to  Mrs.  YanHorne's  house. 

As  the  carriage  pounded  along  over  the  un- 
even pavements,  or  reeled  round  the  sudden 
corners  of  streets,  Atwater's  mind  was  in  a 
tumult  of  suspense,  dread,  and  conjecture. 
What  had  Dycea  heard?  Had  she  discovered 
the  black  stain  on  his  life  ?  How  much  or  how 
little  did  she  know?     How  had  she  found  it 
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out?  Was  it  possible  that  this  unexplained, 
sudden  turn  of  affairs  was  based  on  something 
other  than  he  feared?  There  was  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  his  questions,  no  certainty  of 
truth  in  any  of  his  conjectures. 

At  Mrs.  VanHorne's  door  he  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  maid  to  answer  his  ring.  He 
inquired  for  Dycea. 

"  She  is  not  at  home,  sir,"  said  the  maid  con- 
ventionally. 

"  Is  she — is  she — out  of  town? "  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"  She  is  not  at  home,  sir,"  the  maid  repeated. 

"  I  hope  she  is  not  ill,"  he  continued.  "  It 
may  be  she  is  not  at  home  to  visitors,  but  if  she 
is  in  the  house  I  am  sure  she  will  see  me.  I  am 
Mr.  Atwater.  Please  take  my  card,  and  see 
if  she  cannot  be  found." 

The  maid  shook  her  head. 

"  She  is  not  at  home,"  she  insisted. 

"Is  Mrs.  VanHorne  at  home?"  asked  At- 
water persistently.  "  I  should  like  to  see  her, 
if  she  is." 

"  She  is  not  at  home,  sir,  either,"  said  the 
maid. 

"WhenwiU  they  be  at  home?"  persisted 
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At  water.  "  I  might  come  in  and  wait  for 
them  if  they  are  out." 

"  I  don't  know  when  they  will  be  at  home," 
stolidly  answered  the  maid.  "  It  won't  do  no 
good  to  wait." 

Evidently  she  was  acting  under  explicit 
instructions.  As  it  would  be  useless  to  force 
an  entrance,  he  determined  to  go  back  to  his 
hotel  and  write  a  letter. 

While  the  carriage  took  him  back  at  a  leis- 
urely pace,  he  formulated  a  dozen  plans  for 
putting  himself  right  with  his  fiancee,  but  re- 
jected every  one  of  them.  It  appeared  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  write  and 
wait.  It  might  be  possible  to  get  some  ally  to 
open  the  way  for  him,  but  whoever  was  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  was  immediately  rejected. 
This  was  a  matter  too  serious  to  share  with  his 
closest  friend. 

Arrived  at  his  hotel,  he  drew  up  to  the  table 
to  write  the  letter  he  had  planned.  Before 
doing  so  he  again  opened  the  box  containing 
the  letters  and  the  ring.  His  eye  caught  what 
had  previously  escaped  him  in  his  excitement — 
an  envelope  containing  a  neatly  folded  sheet  of 
paper.     He  opened  it  and  read : 
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"  Do  not  attempt  to  see  me  and  do  not  write.  It  will 
be  useless.  I  know  the  whole  truth.  If  there  is  a  spark 
of  manhood  in  you,  do  the  only  thing  left  to  you  by  the 
one  you  have  wronged." 

There  was  no  address  and  no  signature,  but 
it  needed  neither.  There  was  no  question  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  nor  from  whom  it  came. 
It  seemed  to  cut  the  last  hope,  to  leave  no 
future  but  a  blank.  Atwater  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands  like  a  man  whose  spirit  is  dead, 
though  his  body  lives. 

After  a  long  interval  he  aroused  himself 
and  began  to  write.  Several  times  he  wrote  a 
page  or  more,  only  to  tear  it  up  and  begin 
over  again.  He  could  not  satisfy  himself. 
Again  and  again  he  tried  to  put  his  purpose 
into  words.  Finally  he  succeeded  in  writing  a 
letter  that,  while  it  did  not  wholly  please  him, 
he  felt  must  stand.  It  was  brief,  and  full  of 
an  intense  longing  to  see  his  betrothed  and  to 
explain  away  the  barrier  that  had  come  be- 
tween them. 

He  took  the  letter  to  the  nearest  box,  taking 
care  to  have  it  marked  in  a  way  to  bring  it  back 
to  him  if  it  failed  to  be  delivered.  Feeling  that 
he  could  do  no  more  that  night,  he  walked  out 
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into  the  quieter  streets  of  the  city,  on  and  on, 
with  no  companions  but  his  own  thoughts  and 
the  phantoms  of  his  past. 

On  that  long  walk,  that  continued  until  past 
midnight,  he  lived  over  again  the  details  of  his 
boyhood,  his  early  manhood,  his  isolation  in  his 
father's  illness ;  at  every  turn  he  faced  a  hand- 
some young  woman  who  had  influenced  him 
as  powerfully  as  he  had  influenced  her,  whose 
weakness  and  strength  combined  had  acted  so 
strongly  on  his  own.  How  could  he  put  her 
out  of  his  life  ?  That  was  always  the  question. 
Not,  how  could  he  make  amends?  The  old, 
masterful  recklessness  came  back  again  into  his 
thought  of  Delia,  but  now  he  purposed  to  use 
it  to  thrust  her  out  of  his  life.  Nothing,  he  was 
determined,  should  come  between  him  and  this 
new  love — a  nobler,  purer  passion  than  he 
had  dreamed  could  take  possession  of  his 
life. 

The  next  afternoon  his  letter  came  back 
from  the  post  office  marked  "  refused." 

Not  to  be  put  aside  without  making  every 
possible  effort,  he  sat  down  at  once  to  write  a 
brief  and  somewhat  formal  letter  to  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne,  begging  her  to  grant  him  an  interview 
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which  he  claimed  as  his  right.  This  letter  was 
not  returned,  but  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 
no  answer  had  been  received.  Atwater  began 
to  feel  that  no  hope  was  to  be  found  in  the 
tactics  he  had  thus  far  employed. 


XVII 

A  WEEK  or  more  after  Delia's  visit  to  the  Van- 
Horne  home  Dycea  received  a  telegram  from 
IMerrifield  Seminary,  saying  that  Clara  Bur- 
bank  was  seriously  ill  and  called  for  her  con- 
stantly. The  nature  of  her  illness  or  the 
prospects  of  her  recovery  were  not  told  in  the 
message,  but  something  serious  it  must  be. 
Dycea  felt  that  she  must  start  at  once  for  her 
friend's  bedside. 

Going  to  her  aunt's  room,  she  handed  the 
telegram  to  her. 

"  Poor  Clara!  "  exclaimed  Dycea.  "  She  is 
all  alone.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  to  her  at 
once." 

Mrs.  VanHorne  read  the  dispatch  with  alert 
interest. 

"  The  poor,  dear  child!  "  she  fluttered.  "  Of 
course  you  must  go — that  is — if  you  feel 
able." 

She  looked  at  Dycea  anxiously. 

"  I  am  well  able  to  go,"  she  bravely  re- 
sponded. 

166 
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**  Perhaps  the  change  will  do  you  good,"  said 
!Mrs.  VanHorne,  drawing  her  niece  down  ten- 
derly as  she  caressed  her  cheek. 

Dycea  did  not  reply  to  her  suggestion.  Her 
mind  was  struggling  with  a  problem  of  duty. 
Must  she  go  ?  She  longed  to  be  near  her  friend 
in  her  need,  to  minister  to  her  in  her  sickness, 
but  her  own  heart  was  weighed  down  with  a 
burden  that  paralyzed  her  powers  and  made 
her  long  for  solitude  with  no  keen  eyes  to  look 
upon  her  pain.  She  feared  what  Clara  might 
see  in  her,  what  she  might  learn  intuitively  in 
her  presence;  yet  she  knew  that  her  friend's 
illness  would  make  her  blind  to  ordinary  ap- 
pearances. 

By  a  strong  act  of  will,  with  the  knowledge 
that  her  duty  could  point  in  no  other  way, 
Dycea  aroused  herself  and  determined  to  go 
at  once  to  Merrifield.  By  consulting  train 
folders  and  a  map,  she  learned  that  she  could 
reach  her  friend  late  in  the  afternoon  if  she 
started  within  an  hour.  This  was  difficult,  but 
by  rapid  work  she  was  ready  for  the  carriage 
within  the  time  at  her  disposal,  and  was  soon 
speeding  on  her  mission  of  love. 

While  the  train  rushed  across  the  separating 
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distance  Dycea  persistently  endeavored  to 
turn  all  her  thought  toward  Clara.  It  was  in 
vain.  Do  what  she  would,  the  face  and  voice 
of  the  man  she  had  loved  so  utterly  came  be- 
tween her  and  her  friend.  If  only  it  could 
have  been  death,  instead  of  this  awful,  un- 
namable  horror  that  had  separated  them,  she 
could  have  borne  it;  now  it  seemed,  sometimes, 
that  she  could  not  live  and  have  it  so.  Mile  by 
mile  she  left  him  behind  her  in  the  city,  but  day 
by  day  the  agony  of  soul  separation  was  new. 
Would  it  ever  be  otherwise?  she  wondered. 
Now  she  must,  if  possible,  crowd  out  her  own 
bitterness  with  her  friend's  need. 

Of  one  thing  she  was  sure.  Black  though  his 
sin  had  been,  Sanford  must  suffer  keenly  in 
the  circumstances  that  held  him  so  relentlessly. 
That  he  had  loved  her  she  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain. 

On  her  arrival  at  Merrifield  Seminary 
Dycea  found  that  her  friend  was  a  trifle  more 
comfortable  and  no  longer  delirious.  The 
fever  was  still  severe,  but  there  was  larger 
hope  for  Miss  Burbank's  recovery  than  there 
had  been  on  the  preceding  day.  Dycea  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  sickroom  for  a  few  min- 
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utes,  and  Clara  smiled  a  feeble  recognition, 
but  was  too  weak  to  speak.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  the  sick  girl  was  glad  her  friend 
had  come. 

Dycea  was  assigned  a  room  adjoining 
Clara's  in  order  that  she  might  be  within  easy 
call,  if  needed. 

The  nurse  who  cared  for  Miss  Burbank  was 
a  Mrs.  Bryant,  who  for  years  had  cared  for 
members  of  many  of  the  prominent  families  in 
all  that  section  of  the  State.  At  times  when  her 
patient  was  asleep  and  did  not  require  her,  or 
when  she  was  relieved  from  duty  by  another, 
Mrs.  Bryant  delighted  in  telling  the  most  re- 
markable experiences  that  had  come  to  her  in 
long  years  of  nursing.  She  knew  intimately 
many  persons  of  wealth  and  position,  through 
service  in  their  families;  and  she  had  a  semi- 
humorous  way  in  describing  them  and  their 
peculiarities  that  was  wonderfully  entertain- 
ing. 

In  spite  of  her  natural  aversion  to  gossip, 
Dycea  found  herself  listening  with  amused  in- 
terest to  these  tales  of  the  sickroom.  When 
Mrs.  Bryant  found  that  Miss  VanHorne  was 
from  California   she  regaled  her  with  a  most 
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astonishing  list  of  adventures  that  had  befallen 
her  as  traveling  companion  to  a  wealthy  and 
erratic  old  lady.  This  woman  had  spent  a  year 
in  Southern  California  in  a  vain  effort  to  be 
cured  when  nothing  ailed  her  but  a  too  vivid 
imagination  and  overdoses  of  patent  medi- 
cines. 

As  Dycea  had  mentioned  that  she  had  been 
living  for  a  while  in  Thaxton  with  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Russell  VanHorne,  Mrs.  Bryant  felt 
called  upon  to  praise  that  excellent  woman  by 
ascribing  to  her  all  the  virtues  in  the  calendar. 

"Mrs.  VanHorne  is  a  powerful  smart 
woman,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head  emphatic- 
ally. "  Something's  got  to  move  when  she 
gets  her  mind  made  up.  Some  folks  are  jeal- 
ous of  her,  I  know,  because  she  kind  o'  bosses 
all  the  swell  functions.  But  let  me  tell  you 
one  thing — whatever  they  do  as  she  tells  'em 
to,  comes  out  all  right.  But  land !  that's  what 
makes  the  other  women  mad!  If  she'd  only 
make  a  few  blunders,  they'd  be  willin'  to  let 
her  boss,  and  love  her  all  the  more." 

Dycea  laughed. 

"  Aunt  Russell  is  certainly  a  good  man- 
ager," she  said  heartily. 
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"  I  used  to  know  a  lot  o'  people,  down  in 
Thaxton,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,"  Mrs. 
Bryant  rambled  on  in  her  usual  fashion. 
"  There  was  Austin  B.  At  water — did  you  ever 
see  him? " 

Dycea  shook  her  head.  The  mention  of  the 
name  was  like  thrusting  a  knife  into  her  heart, 
but  she  controlled  herself  admirably. 

"Of  course  not!  I  might  'a'  known!" 
said  Mrs.  Bryant.  "  He  died  before  you  left 
California  and  the  family  has  all  gone  to  for- 
eign parts,  they  tell  me.  Well,  Austin  B.  At- 
water  was  the  richest  man  in  Thaxton,  I  guess, 
and  the  meanest.  Yes,  the  meanest.  I  had 
nursed  in  his  family,  off  and  on,  for  twenty 
year  and  more,  and  several  years  before  he 
died  he  told  Dr.  Perkins  to  send  another  nurse 
to  take  care  of  his  girl  when  she  had  typhoid. 
He  said  he  wouldn't  have  me  on  account  of  my 
everlasting  clack!  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
I  never  was  much  of  a  talker,  anyhow,  and  I 
was  always  afraid  to  say  a  word  when  that  old 
curmudgeon  was  in  the  house." 

As  Dycea  made  no  comment,  ]Mrs.  Bryant 
went  on. 

"  Old  At  water  lived   too  much   in  a   glass 
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house  to  throw  stones  at  anybody."  Then, 
lowering  her  voice  to  a  confidential  pitch,  she 
continued,  "  He  was  always  running  after 
other  women.  There  was  a  terrible  scandal 
about  him  and  a  dashing  Spanish  widow  who 
was  murdered,  and  the  whole  city  knew  he  was 
the  father  of  Delia  King's  two  children.  Delia 
used  to  be  a  servant  in  his  house.  Oh,  he  was  a 
bad  lot,  a  very  bad  lot,"  and  Mrs.  Bryant  shook 
her  head  like  a  holy  Pharisee. 

Dycea  did  not  care  to  hear  any  more;  she 
rose  and  excused  herself  hastily.  Could  it  be 
possible,  she  asked  herself,  that  she  was  de- 
ceived, that  the  King  woman  had  lied  to  her? 
Here,  again,  was  the  story  as  her  aunt  believed 
it.  No,  no;  she  had  heard  the  truth  from  the 
only  woman  who  knew.  Her  testimony  was 
not  to  be  doubted. 

As  the  days  went  by  Clara  Burbank  im- 
proved very  slowly  but  steadily,  until  the 
physician  pronounced  her  practically  out  of 
danger.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  have  her 
childhood's  friend  beside  her  in  those  slow  days 
of  convalescence.  She  enjoyed  looking  into  the 
clear  depths  of  Dycea's  lovely  eyes  and  listen- 
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ing  to  the  voice  that  in  conversation  or  reading 
brought  back  so  many  charming  memories. 

Once,  and  only  once,  Clara  mentioned 
Dycea's  engagement,  but  a  look  of  pain  and  a 
hasty  remonstrance  had  warned  her  that  it  was 
a  forbidden  subject. 

"  Some  day  I  will  tell  you  all,"  murmured 
the  poor  girl,  "  but  not  now,  not  now." 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  VanHorne  awaited  the  re- 
turn of  her  niece  with  considerable  impatience. 
She  wanted  to  have  her  under  her  own  moth- 
erly wings,  and  she  missed  her  daily  com- 
panionship more  than  she  had  imagined  pos- 
sible. She  was  glad,  to  be  sure,  that  Dycea  had 
found  a  new  and  absorbing  outlet  for  her 
thoughts,  but  she  felt  that  no  care  could  be 
quite  as  good  for  her  as  that  which  she  was 
eager  to  bestow. 

Dycea  wrote  almost  daily,  if  only  a  note, 
regarding  Clara's  progress  toward  recovery. 
Her  letters  seemed  cheerful  enough,  but  in- 
clined to  mere  colorless  statement  of  fact. 
There  was  little  of  the  old-time  enthusiasm. 


XVIII 

Atwater,  with  all  the  patience  he  could  com- 
mand, was  waiting  for  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
VanHorne.  He  managed  to  keep  well  in- 
formed about  Dycea's  whereabouts.  He  knew 
that  she  was  absent  from  the  city,  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  return.  For  the  success 
of  his  plans  this  seemed  a  good  omen,  as  he  felt 
she  could  be  reached  only  through  her  aunt. 
Desperate  in  his  love,  he  was  willing  to  prac- 
tice any  deception  that  might  win  her  for  his 
own.  He  was  determined  to  cut  loose  from 
the  past,  and  all  its  alliances,  at  any  cost. 
Again  and  again  he  promised  himself  to  be 
true  to  his  new  love,  and  to  atone  for  the  past 
by  a  life  above  reproach. 

For  fear  he  might  be  watched,  he  dared  not 
go  to  Delia  lest  he  thereby  incriminate  him- 
self; neither  did  he  wish  to  talk  with  her  until 
he  knew  precisely  what  the  VanHornes  had 
heard,  and  how  the  information  had  been 
brought  to  them.    His  own  aim,  at  j)resent,  was 
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to  secure  an  interview  with  Mrs.  VanHorne 
before  Dycea  returned.  He  knew  that  she  had 
always  been  favorably  disposed  toward  him. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  she  might  be  won 
over  to  his  side,  unless  the  evidence  was  over- 
whelmingly against  him.  What  that  evidence 
was,  he  determined  to  know. 

It  was  by  good  reasoning  and  a  knowledge 
of  her  habits  that  Atwater  encountered  Mrs. 
VanHorne  at  the  preliminary,  private  view  of 
the  art  exhibition.  He  remembered  that  she 
prided  herself  on  being  an  art  connoisseur,  and 
that  her  social  leadership  demanded  her  pres- 
ence. 

They  met  in  front  of  a  big  canvas  in  the 
farther  end  of  the  gallery.  Fortunately,  few 
were  near  at  the  moment.  For  an  instant  she 
hesitated,  not  knowing  whether  to  cut  him  or 
to  greet  him  formally,  as  she  might  any  man 
with  whom  her  acquaintance  was  merely  con- 
ventional.   She  bowed  rather  coldly. 

"  Mrs.  VanHorne,"  he  said,  with  evident 
emotion,  "  I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask — grant 
me  a  half-hour's  interview." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It  would  do  no  good. 
Besides,  this  is  no  place  for  us  to  talk." 
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"  To  be  sure,"  he  said,  catching  hopefully  at 
her  second  remark,  "  this  is  not  the  place,  but 
may  I  not  call  on  you  to-morrow?  Believe  me, 
I  have  something  to  say  that  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  useless.  I  should  like  to 
say  '  yes  '  if  it  would  do  any  good,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can." 

"  I  am  sure  it  will,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  The 
worst  of  criminals  ought  not  to  be  condemned 
without  a  word  in  his  own  behalf." 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  You  would  not  be  unjust,  you  would  not 
wrong  me?  "  he  said  daringly. 

"  Well,  come,  if  you  must.  To-morrow — at 
eleven." 

"  To-morrow  at  eleven!    I  will  not  fail." 

Bowing  his  gratitude,  he  disappeared  in  the 
increasing  throng. 

Promptly  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing he  called  at  Mrs.  VanHorne's,  but  the 
maid  who  came  to  the  door  said  that  her  mis- 
tress was  unavoidably  out,  and  asked  him  to 
come  again  at  three.  His  elatijn  was  suddenly 
diminished,  but  he  went  away  in  hope  that 
there  would  be  no   failure  at  the  later  hour. 
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Had  he  been  dealing  with  some  women  he 
would  have  felt  that  she  had  broken  faith,  but 
he  knew  Mrs.  VanHorne  better. 

Three  o'clock  found  him  again  at  the  door. 
He  was  shown  at  once  to  the  library,  where 
Mrs.  VanHorne  joined  him  after  a  trifling 
delay.  She  did  not  offer  him  her  hand  in  greet- 
ing, but  otherwise  her  welcome  was  not  un- 
friendly. The  interview,  at  best,  promised 
only  discomfort  for  both  of  them,  and  neither 
was  disposed  to  prolong  it  beyond  the  neces- 
sary limits. 

As  she  waited  for  At  water  to  speak  she 
looked  at  him  closely.  She  admired  the  noble 
beauty  of  his  face,  the  frank  seriousness  of  his 
eyes.  It  was  a  face  to  be  trusted,  she  thought, 
a  face  that  betokened  a  character  of  self- 
control.  As  she  looked  at  him  he  reminded 
her,  in  many  indefinable  ways,  of  her  friend, 
his  mother,  and  her  heart  softened  toward  him 
before  he  began  to  speak.  Had  she  been  a  less 
superficial  observer  she  might  have  detected 
the  oversensuousness  of  the  mouth  and  a  tri- 
fling weakness  about  the  chin,  but  she  saw 
none  of  this.  She  did  see,  instead,  about  the 
eyes  and  mouth,  a  certain  trace  of  suffering 
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that  was  more  eloquent  than  any  words  he 
said. 

After  some  hesitation,  as  that  of  a  man  who 
dreads  a  plunge  into  the  sea  when  the  day  is 
raw,  he  launched  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the 
subject. 

"  Mrs.  VanHorne,"  he  said,  "  tell  me,  if  you 
can,  why  your  niece  has  sent  back  my  letters, 
and  broken  our  engagement." 

"  I  think,"  she  answered  slowly,  "  that  you 
are  better  informed  about  the  matter  than  I 


am." 


"  What  do  you  mean?  "  he  asked,  for  an  in- 
stant puzzled.    "  Hasn't  Dycea  told  you?  " 

"  My  niece  has  told  me  all  that  I  need  to 
know.  All,  I  believe,  that  she  herself  knows  or 
cares  to  know  of  the  whole  affair.  Her  action 
has  my  entire  approval.  Indeed,  there  was 
nothing  else  for  her  to  do." 

Evidently  he  was  making  little  progress. 
The  door  seemed  closed  against  any  appeal. 

"  But  on  what  grounds  does  she  base  her 
action?  "  he  asked  again,  after  a  moment  of 
silence.  "  Surely  I  have  a  right  to  know! 
What  have  I  done?  Of  what  am  I  accused? 
Who  are  my  accusers?  " 
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His  voice  rose  with  his  emotion. 

"  We  do  not  accuse  you,"  Mrs.  VanHorne 
answered  calmly.  "  We  have  simply  discov- 
ered— in  time,  thank  God! — that  you  are  not 
what  you  profess  to  be ;  that  you  are  leading  a 
double  life,  and  are  utterly  unfit  for  marriage 
with  an  honorable  woman." 

Atwater  rose  to  his  feet,  pale,  trembling. 
No  one  had  ever  dared  tell  him  that  before. 
Had  his  accuser  been  a  man  he  would  have 
throttled  him.  The  charge  was  true,  and  he 
knew  it.  That  was  what  made  it  so  bitter,  so 
angering. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  before  he 
answered. 

"  Mrs.  VanHorne,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  she 
scarcely  recognized,  "  who  has  told  you  this? 
Heaven  is  my  witness  that  it  is  not  true.  How 
can  you  believe  it  of  me — you  who  have  known 
me  from  boyhood,  you  who  were  my  mother's 
friend  ?  It  is  monstrous !  monstrous !  How  can 
Dycea  believe  it  ?  I  thought  she  loved  me,  that 
she  trusted  me,  and  now  she  banishes  me  for  a 
lie.  Yes,  a  lie!  Who  has  told  this  thing?  What 
is  it  they  have  told?    It  is  my  right  to  know." 

He  faced  her  imperiously,   demanding  in 
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every  look  and  in  his  attitude  to  be  heard  and 
to  hear.  It  was  a  time  for  the  truth  only.  ]\Irs. 
VanHorne  turned  her  eyes  away,  and  looked 
past  him  out  of  the  window  where  the  leaves 
were  falling  under  a  gray  sky. 

"  The  facts  came  to  us,"  she  said  with  appar- 
ent effort,  "  from  the  one  most  concerned. 
She  said  she  had  been  a  servant  in  your  father's 
family.  Previous  to  that  we  were  told  the 
same  thing  by  a  woman  of  my  acquaintance, 
but  I  discredited  her  story,  thinking  she  might 
have  a  motive  for  misrepresentation.  After  we 
heard  the  story  from  the — the — person  in- 
volved, we  could  not  doubt,  we  were  compelled 
to  believe." 

With  a  suppressed  groan  Atwater  sank  into 
a  chair.  He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  then  said 
in  a  low  tone,  "  I  know  what  you  must  mean, 
but  I  never  dreamed  she  would  tell  such  a  dia- 
bolical lie  as  that.  She  has  made  trouble 
enough  for  our  family  without  this  fiendish 
plot.  It  was  Delia  King  who  came  to  see  you, 
I  suppose." 

"  She  came  to  see  my  niece,"  corrected  Mrs. 
VanHorne.    "  She  told  Dycea  her  story." 

Atwater  groaned  again. 
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"Then  you  admit  that  it  was  true?"  she 
asked. 

"Admit  it!  No!  A  thousand  times,  no!" 
he  cried  fervently.  "  It  is  a  lie.  She  did  work, 
to  be  sure,  at  one  time,  in  our  family,  and  was 
discharged  for  her  wrongdoing.  For  reasons 
that  I  cannot  explain,  but  which  you  may  pos- 
sibly guess,  she  has  been  helped  by  my  family, 
but  she  shall  never  have  another  penny.  She 
has  had  the  last.  This  lying  plot  of  hers  ends 
it  all.  But  mark  you,"  he  said,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  there  must  be  someone  else  in  this  con- 
spiracy. She  must  have  been  well  paid  for 
this." 

A  light  seemed  to  dawn  on  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne's  vision.  "Mrs.  Hallowell  Brown," 
she  exclaimed  mentally. 

"  Is  there  an  enemy  to  you,  or  to  me,  or  to 
Dycea,  in  this?"  he  asked  eagerly,  feeling  a 
change  in  Mrs.  VanHorne's  attitude.  He  fol- 
lowed up  his  advantage  while  it  lasted. 

"  I  know  of  none,"  she  said,  with  some  hesi- 
tation. 

"  Do  you  mind  telling  me,"  he  asked,  "  who 
it  was  that  brought  you  the  information  first?  " 

"  I  do  not  care  to  say.    It  was  a  woman  we 
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both  know  very  well,  but  I  have  no  confidence 
in  her  whatever.  I  told  her  I  did  not  believe 
her  story,  and  I  showed  her  the  door."  She 
had  not  meant  to  tell  so  much. 

"But  what  possible  motive  could  she  have 
had? "     He  was  disposed  to  press  the  matter. 

"  Motive !  that  was  plain  enough !  She  was 
jealous  of  Dycea,  and  ambitious  for  her  own 
child.  I  suppose  she  thought  if  she  broke  off 
this  engagement  she  might  draw  you  into  an- 
other. But  why  didn't  she  accomplish  her 
scheme  in  the  beginning?  She  had  plenty  of 
time  before  Dycea  came  here." 

She  was  off  her  guard  and  realized  instantly 
that  she  had  said  too  much,  but  she  relied  upon 
the  stupidity  of  the  average  man  to  keep  At- 
water  from  knowledge  of  whom  she  spoke. 
Sanford  At  water,  however,  was  not  an  average 
man,  and  extreme  necessity  had  made  keen  his 
wits. 

"  Then  she  did  not  believe  the  story  herself, 
if  you  have  judged  her  motive  correctly,"  he 
said,  then  added  with  well  assumed  perplexity, 
"  I  wish  I  had  the  slightest  clew  to  her  iden- 
tity, but  of  course  I  cannot  expect  you  to  give 
me  any  hint,  against  your  judgment." 
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"  No,  I  can  tell  you  nothing,"  she  said. 

He  rose  to  go. 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  that  this 
matter  can  be  cleared  up  to  your  entire  satis- 
faction. The  charge  is  absolutely  false,  as  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  prove  to  you  in  a  few  days. 
In  the  meantime,  please  be  as  charitable  as  you 
can." 

She  extended  her  hand  to  him  as  she  bade 
him  good-by.  He  took  it  almost  reverently, 
and  expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  that  she 
had  been  kind  enough  to  give  him  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  of  the  matter  frankly. 


XIX 

After  his  interview  with  ]Mrs.  VanHorne 
Atwater  hurried  down  town  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  growing  dark.  Calling  a  car- 
riage, he  told  the  driver  to  go  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  108  Seymour  Street.  As  he  w^as 
hurried  along  through  a  rather  unfamiliar  way 
Atwater  rapidly  reviewed  the  past  and  called 
up  the  future.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  be 
done,  and  that  was  to  compel  Delia  to  retract 
her  statement  to  Dycea.  Could  he  do  this? 
There  was  only  one  w^ay  that  seemed  open  to 
him,  and  along  that  line  he  proposed  to  act. 
Delia  loved  her  children  as  tenderly  as  any 
mother  could  love  her  own;  that  love  must  be 
appealed  to  through  threatened  calamity,  and 
on  that  fear  she  must  be  made  to  act.  He  had 
little  dread  of  failure  with  her  after  he  had 
once  and  for  all  shown  her  the  impossibility 
of  a  marriage  between  them. 

There  was,  however,  another  factor  to 
be  reckoned  with — jMrs.  Hallowell  Brown. 
Though  JMrs.  VanHorne  had  not  mentioned 
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her  name,  she  had  let  fall  enough  clews  to  es- 
tablish her  informer's  identity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  only  one  young  woman  to 
whom  Atwater  had  paid  any  attention  pre- 
vious to  Dycea's  arrival  in  Thaxton,  and  that 
was  JNIillicent  Brown.  His  interest  in  the 
daughter  had  suddenly  cooled  because  of  the 
eagerness  of  the  mother  to  promote  his  atten- 
tions. Her  unsuccessful  efforts  for  their  re- 
newal since  the  appearance  of  the  charming 
Californian  had  only  deepened  his  determina- 
tion to  drop  both  mother  and  daughter  from 
his  thoughts.  Though  a  man,  he  had  not  been 
blind  to  these  machinations,  nor  to  the  evident 
ill  humor  of  ]Mrs.  Brown.  All  this,  and  what 
he  had  just  heard,  left  him  no  room  to  doubt 
his  intuitions  about  Mrs.  VanHorne's  first 
informant. 

He  could  not  imagine  how  Mrs.  Brown  had 
learned  his  secret.  It  had  been  guarded  with 
uncommon  care,  he  thought,  and  he  was  sure 
that  it  was  not  generally  known.  As  he  pon- 
dered the  matter  he  suddenly  became  aware 
that  he  was  in  a  strangely  familiar  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  semi-fashionable  quarter.  He 
called  to  the  driver  to  ask  why  they  were  there. 
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"  They're  repairin'  the  bridge,  sir,  over  the 
canal  on  Samoset  Street,  and  I  have  to  come 
round  this  way,  sir,"  responded  the  driver. 

The  explanation  had  hardly  been  given 
when  Atwater  noticed  that  he  was  passing  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Hallowell  Brown.  As  he 
went  by  he  saw  Hortense,  a  former  maid  of 
his  mother's,  and  a  friend  and  associate  of 
Delia.  She  stood  by  the  gate  leading  to  the 
side  door.  She  wore  her  cap  and  apron,  and 
talked  with  pleased  animation  to  the  big  Ger- 
man policeman  who  knew  all  the  servant  girls 
on  his  beat.  Involuntarily  Atwater  drew  back 
into  the  shadows  of  the  carriage,  but  he  un- 
derstood the  source  of  Mrs.  Brown's  infor- 
mation. 

A  few  minutes  more  of  rapid  driving 
brought  him  to  Seymour  Street.  As  Atwater 
alighted  he  took  in  at  one  swift  glance  every 
outward  detail  of  the  neat  little  cottage.  Fear- 
ing that  he  might  be  watched,  he  looked 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  street,  but  saw  noth- 
ing new.  Across  the  way  was  the  big  yellow 
house  with  its  never  absent  sign,  "  Furnished 
Rooms  to  Let,"  but  in  other  respects  the  sur- 
roundings were  those  of  an  extremely  quiet 
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neighborhood  of  homes  of  workingmen,  indus- 
trious and  simple  in  their  tastes. 

Letting  himself  in  by  his  key,  he  put  his 
hat  and  coat  in  their  usual  places  and  called 
for  Delia.  Instead  of  the  mother  came  her 
little  girl,  a  beautiful  child,  full  of  shy  delight 
in  seeing  the  man  she  knew  only  as  a  benefactor 
and  friend,  but  of  whom  she  stood  in  awe.  Her 
mother  was  out,  but  would  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes,  as  she  had  only  gone  to  a  store  near 
by  to  get  some  milk  for  the  children's  sup- 
per. 

Atwater  sat  down  to  wait.  The  child  e^d- 
dently  expected  him  to  talk  to  her,  but  he 
remained  silent,  busy  with  his  own  thoughts. 

Presently  Delia  came  in.  When  she  saw 
Atwater  she  looked  frightened,  and  turned 
pale.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  she  had  been 
to  his  fiancee's,  and  she  trembled  for  the  wrath 
that  must  be  in  store  for  her  if  he  knew.  How- 
ever, she  came  forward  to  greet  him  with  all 
the  composure  at  her  command,  and  was  some- 
what reassured  by  his  manner. 

"  Put  the  children  to  bed,"  he  said,  "  as  soon 
as  they  have  had  their  supper.  I  want  to  have 
a  quiet  talk  with  you  alone." 
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She  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  and  an  un- 
explainable  fear  rose  in  her  throat. 

The  children's  supper  over,  they  were  sent 
to  bed  with  many  affectionate  remonstrances 
on  their  part,  and  a  good-night  kiss  to  their 
mother.  Atwater,  too,  came  in  for  a  share  of 
their  affection,  as  usual,  and  kissed  them  both 
with  genuine  tenderness.  The  little  boy  had 
his  father's  frank  and  appealing  beauty  that 
made  him  irresistibly  attractive. 

"  What  was  it  you  had  to  say  to  me?  "  asked 
Delia  timidly,  after  the  children  had  been 
tucked  away  for  the  night. 

Atwater's  manner  changed  at  once. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  you  may  expect 
nothing  more  from  me  of  any  sort  whatever," 
he  said  sternly.  "  You  have  forfeited  every 
claim  you  ever  had  upon  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sanford? "  asked 
Delia  dully,  as  though  she  had  been  stunned. 

"  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,"  he 
went  on.  "  Were  you  mad  or  were  you  hired 
to  go  to  Miss  VanHorne  to  tell  her  your 
abominable  story?  What  good  could  it  do 
you?  Why  should  you  make  her  suffer?  You 
had  no  right.     Haven't  I  cared  for  you  and 
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the  children  generously?  Is  there  anything 
more  you  wanted  beyond  what  you  had?  An- 
swer me!     Why  don't  you  speak?" 

His  eyes  flashed  with  anger.  He  rose  and 
paced  the  floor.  She  looked  at  him  in  dread. 
She  had  never  seen  him  in  such  a  mood,  nor 
heard  before  any  rebuke  or  unkindness  from 
his  lips. 

"Speak!  woman!"  he  cried.  "Have  you 
nothing  to  say?  You  have  raised  the  devil  for 
me,  and  for  yourself  and  the  children.  Yes, 
and  for  a  woman  whose  name  you  are  not  fit 
to  breathe." 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  into  his  face. 

"  I'm  as  fit  as  you  are,"  she  said. 

The  shaft  struck  home,  but  his  heart  was 
hardened  and  he  went  on. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  have  done?"  he 
asked  fiercely. 

No,  nor  care,"  she  answered. 
You  will  care,  when  I  tell  you.  You  have 
stopped  the  bread  from  your  children's  mouths, 
you  have  taken  the  roof  from  over  their  heads. 
To-morrow  morning  I  will  turn  you  into  the 
street,  and  not  another  penny  shall  you  have, 
if  you  starve!  "  he  cried  excitedly. 
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"  Sanford!  "  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands. 
"  Surely  you  can't  mean  that.  No,  no,  no! 
not  that!  "  she  moaned. 

"  I  mean  it." 

He  swore.  She  had  never  heard  him  swear 
before. 

Up  to  that  moment  she  had  feared  him,  was 
cowed  in  his  presence,  but  now  the  primitive 
passion  of  mother-love  stirred  her  blood,  and 
she  stood  at  bay. 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool?  "  she  cried.  "  I 
w^as  once  for  ye,  but  that  time's  gone  by.  The 
children  are  yours  and  you've  got  to  support 
'em.  Don't  tell  me  what  you'll  do  and  what 
you  won't  do.  Do  you  want  to  publish  the 
whole  business  in  the  newspapers?  Let  it  come 
out  to-morrer.  I'm  willin',  if  you  are.  It'll 
cost  you  somethin'  before  yer  done." 

"Do  what  you  like,  tell  whom  you  will; 
you've  done  your  w^orst,  and  you  must  suffer 
the  consequences,"  he  said  sullenly.  "  I'm 
done  with  you.  Go  your  way  and  I'll  go 
mine.  If  you  starve,  you  have  only  yourself 
to  blame." 

"  I  won't  starve,"  she  answered,  "  but  I'll 
tell  you  what  you'll  do.    You'll  marry  me,  as 
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you  ought  to  long  ago.  If  you  don't,  I'll  pub- 
lish you.    I'll  make  it  hot  for  you." 

He  laughed  derisively. 

"  Marry  you!  "  he  sneered,  "  marry  a  com- 
mon woman  like  you! " 

Her  face  was  livid.  She  rushed  toward  him 
and  struck  at  him  viciously  with  the  shears 
with  which  she  had  been  toying  as  they  talked. 
He  warded  off  the  blow  with  scarcely  an 
effort. 

"  It's  a  lie!  "  she  screamed,  "  a  d d  lie! 

You  know  you're  the  only  man  who  ever  came 
near  me.  I'm  as  good  as  you  are,  and  you 
know  it." 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  I'll  take  that  back, 
but  you  are  enough  to  anger  a  saint." 

"  But  you  ain't  no  saint,"  she  added  sen- 
tentiously. 

"  I  grant  that,"  he  said,  "  but  the  idea  of 
my  marrying  you  is  absurd.  You  ought  to 
have  sense  enough  to  see  that  it's  out  of  the 
question.  If  you  had  behaved  yourself  I 
would  have  supported  you  and  educated  the 
children,  but  now  I'm  done." 

"  No,  you  ain't  done.  If  you  won't  marry 
me  without  it,   I'll  make  ye.     I've  been  to 
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see  a  lawj^er,  and  I  know  what  I'm  talkin' 
about." 

A  sudden  alarm  swept  across  his  face.  She 
saw  it,  and  followed  up  her  advantage. 

"  He  says  you'll  have  to  marry  me  or  you'll 
be  hung,"  she  added. 

Her  clear  fiction  had  overreached  itself.  He 
saw  through  it  at  once. 

"  Delia,  you  are  lying  to  me,"  he  said 
sternly. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  hung  her  head. 

"  This  is  the  end,  Deha,"  he  went  on.  "  Pack 
up  your  OMU  and  your  children's  clothes  to- 
night. To-morrow  you  must  get  out.  I've 
done  the  last  for  you  I'm  going  to.  To-mor- 
row I  shall  go  to  New  York  to  sail  for  Europe, 
where  I  shall  remain.  Starve,  if  you  have  to; 
it's  nothing  to  me." 

He  started  to  the  hall,  took  up  his  coat  and 
hat,  put  them  on,  and  had  his  hand  on  the  knob 
of  the  door. 

*'  Sanford!  "  she  cried. 

He  paused  and  looked  back. 

"  Don't  leave  me  like  this !  Don't  kill  me ! 
For  God's  sake  have  mercy  on  my  children, 
our  children.     What  do  you  want  me  to  do? 
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I'm  ready  to  die,  to  starve,  and  I'd  jump  into 
the  canal  to-night  if  it  wasn't  for  my  babies." 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  she  did 
not  weep. 

He  turned  back  to  the  sitting-room  door  and 
said,  "  There's  just  one  condition  on  which  I 
will  continue  to  support  you." 

"What's  that?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  Go  to  Miss  VanHorne  and  swear  to  her 
that  what  you  told  her  was  a  lie." 

"  I  can't  do  it.  I  swore  I  told  her  the  truth; 
it  was  the  truth,  and  she  knows  it." 

"  As  you  choose,"  he  said,  again  turning  to 
go.  "  That  is  the  only  alternative  between  you 
and  starvation.  I  can't  waste  my  time  any 
longer." 

"Sanford!"  she  cried,  following  him  into 
the  hall.  Dropping  on  her  knees  before  him, 
she  lifted  her  clasped  hands  in  agonized  en- 
treaty. "Don't  kill  me!  Don't  kill  my  chil- 
dren! Make  me  yer  wife,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  and  all  that  is  right,  make  me  yer 
wife!" 

He  turned  from  her  contemptuously. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,"  he  sneered. 

She  moaned,  and  fell  forward  on  her  face, 
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faint  and  overcome  with  the  anguish  of  her 
emotion.  He  picked  her  up  as  he  might  have 
done  a  child  and  laid  her  on  the  couch  in  the 
sitting-room. 

"  Don't  leave  me,"  she  moaned,  "  don't  leave 
me." 

"  Delia,"  he  said,  with  more  of  his  old-time 
manner,  "  do  be  sensible.  Don't  you  see  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  marry  you?  Do  the 
reasonable  thing.  Go  to  Miss  VanHorne  and 
tell  her  that  your  story  was  false  so  far  as  it 
related  to  me.  Tell  her,"  hesitatingly,  "  tell 
her  it  was  all  true  except  that  my  father  was 
the  father  of  your  children." 

Sanford  Atwater!" 

Oh,  well,"  he  said  evasively,  "  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  think  he  was.  He  is 
dead,  and  it  cannot  harm  him.  The  Van- 
Hornes  will  tell  no  one." 

How  can  I  tell  her  such  a  lie?  "  she  wailed. 

Tell  her  besides  that  you  were  paid  to  tell 
her  what  you  did  by  Mrs.  Hallowell  Brown, 
and  that  she  knew  it  was  a  lie." 

"  Mrs.  Hallowell  Brown?  Why,  that's  the 
woman  Hortense  works  for.  What's  she  got 
to  do  with  you?  " 
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At  water  explained  all  that  Delia  needed  to 
know,  and  coached  her  carefully  on  her  story. 
She  reluctantly  agreed,  for  the  sake  of  her 
children,  to  go  to  Miss  VanHorne  as  soon  as 
she  returned  and  tell  her  that  she  had  lied  to 
her  in  their  first  interview. 

With  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  fu- 
ture held  a  new  promise  of  light,  Atwater  de- 
parted; but  if  the  future  held  some  hope  for 
him,  it  seemed  black  with  the  end  of  all  things 
for  the  woman  he  had  wronged. 


XX 

Delia  was  not  the  only  one  who  failed  to  sleep 
that  night.  Atwater  returned  to  his  room  and 
threw  himself  on  his  couch  to  think  over  his 
triumphs,  and  planned  his  campaign  in  a  way 
to  make  failure  impossible,  but  between  him 
and  his  longed-for  happiness  came  the  face  of 
the  woman  he  had  wronged.  The  look  of  an- 
guish as  she  pleaded  for  her  right  and  the  honor 
of  her  children,  the  stolid  hopelessness  of  her 
final  assent  to  his  wishes,  haunted  him ;  he  could 
not  shake  himself  free  from  their  spell. 

Again  he  lived  over  his  foolish,  selfish 
youth,  his  aimless  young  manhood,  his  weak- 
ness and  sin  during  the  last  years  of  his  father's 
life,  when  he  should  have  been  a  man.  He 
thought,  too,  with  exquisite  pain,  of  the  im- 
passable gulf  between  Dycea  and  himself.  He 
knew  by  every  element  of  manhood  that  re- 
mained that  he  had  no  right — legal,  moral,  or 
sentimental — to  marry  any  woman  but  Delia. 
He  knew  that  in  the  eyes  of  both  women  and 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven  he  would  be  a  miser- 
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able  criminal  if  he  persisted  in  the  course  he 
had  already  marked  out  for  himself. 

Once  he  rose  with  a  determination  to  make 
amends,  so  far  as  amends  could  be  made.  If 
he  did  not,  he  should  go  mad.  To  go  back  to 
Delia,  to  ask  her  forgiveness  on  his  knees,  to 
make  her  his  wife.  He  reached  the  closet 
where  his  coat  hung  and  was  about  to  open  the 
door  when  the  old  masterful  spirit  asserted  it- 
self to  drive  him  back.  He  swore  he  was  a 
fool  and  worse.  Come  what  might,  he  would 
marry  Dycea  though  Heaven  barred  the  way 
and  hell  cried  out  against  it ;  for  over  his  vision 
had  come  again  the  charm  of  Dycea's  lovely 
eyes,  her  pure  face,  the  noble  spirit,  the  soul 
that  knew  no  taint. 

The  following  days  were  intolerably  dull 
and  slow  to  Atwater.  He  was  restless  and 
irritable.  By  a  careful  scheme  of  shadowing 
he  had  the  VanHorne  residence  under  con- 
stant surveillance  to  know  the  minute  that 
Dycea  returned  from  the  sick  bed  of  her 
friend.  That  her  friend  was  daily  improving 
and  no  longer  needed  her  ministration  he 
knew  very  well,  for  his  detective  service  cov- 
ered Merrifield  Seminary  as  well  as  Thaxton. 
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Late  one  gray  December  afternoon  Dycea 
returned  to  her  aunt's  home,  warmly  welcomed 
with  fervent  embraces  and  expressions  of  de- 
light. Mrs.  VanHorne  looked  at  her  niece 
critically,  and  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with 
what  she  saw.  The  beautiful  eyes,  the  wavy 
masses  of  brown  hair,  the  delicate  and  sensitive 
mouth,  seemed  the  same  as  before,  except  that 
an  indefinable  something  seemed  to  have 
touched  them  with  a  saddening  spell.  The 
sunny  smile  was  less  spontaneous  and  fre- 
quent; new  dignity,  even  added  years,  seemed 
laid  on  the  sweet  young  life. 

Mrs.  VanHorne  was  full  of  motherly  ques- 
tions concerning  Clara's  illness.  It  was  late 
when  the  two  women  went  to  bed  that  night, 
each  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  the  other's 
nearness. 

Not  until  the  next  morning  did  either  ven- 
ture to  mention  the  subject  that  held  the  larg- 
est place  in  their  thoughts.  Her  aunt  felt  that 
Dycea  should  not  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  At- 
water's  visit,  nor  of  his  assurance  that  he  could 
offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances that  looked  so  black  against  him. 

"  I   hope   you   won't  think   I   did   wrong, 
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Dycea,"  Mrs.  VanHorne  began  rather  tim- 
idly.    "I  was  almost  forced  into  it." 

"  What  was  it? "  asked  Dycea. 

"  The  night  I  went  to  the  private  view  of 
the  Art  Club  I  saw  Sanford  Atwater.  I 
treated  him  rather  coldly,  but  he  came  up  to 
speak  with  me,  and  begged  me  for  an  inter- 


view." 


At  the  mention  of  her  lover's  name  a  per- 
ceptible change  came  over  Dycea's  face.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  heard  it  for  weeks. 
It  called  up  a  flood  of  memories  more  vivid 
than  those  that  had  been  with  her  daily  since 
the  awful  revelations  of  Atwater's  true  char- 
acter. 

"  You  didn't  grant  it,  I  hope,  Aunt  Rus- 
sell," she  said,  with  a  determined  effort  at  self- 
control. 

*'  I  told  him  that  it  would  do  no  good,  but  he 
persisted  that  he  had  something  important  to 
say.  The  poor  boy  looked  so  desperately  in 
earnest   that  I  finally  agreed  to  see  him." 

"  I  am  sure  nothing  could  have  come  of  the 
interview,"  said  Dycea,  yet  not  without  a  ray 
of  hope  that  Sanford  had  been  able  to  throw 
some  new  light  on  the  matter. 
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"  He  was  positive  that  he  could  clear  himself 
of  all  blame,"  said  Mrs.  VanHorne,  warming 
up  to  her  subject  as  she  found  her  niece  rather 
more  inclined  to  listen  than  she  had  anticipated. 
"  He  said  the  woman  who  came  here  had  once 
been,  as  she  said,  a  servant  in  his  father's 
family,  and  that  she  had  gone  astray.  He  also 
said  that  he  could  place  the  responsibility  for 
her  fall  if  peculiar  conditions  did  not  make  it 
impossible." 

"  What  do  you  think  he  meant.  Aunt  Rus- 
sell? "  asked  Dycea. 

"  To  my  mind,  he  could  have  meant  only 
one  thing — that  his  father  was  the  guilty  one. 
In  spite  of  that  wretched  woman's  story,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  my  first  theory  was  cor- 
rect. It  is  so  utterly  unbelievable  that  Sanf  ord 
Atwater,  noble  and  high-minded  as  I  have  al- 
ways thought  him,  could  be  guilty  of  such  a 
low  crime.  It  is  so  thoroughly  unlike  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  like  his  father.  I  don't 
wish  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  old  Austin  Atwater  was  bad  enough 
to  have  done  this  wrong,  whether  he  did  it  or 
not." 

Dycea  felt  an  inward  satisfaction  in  hearing 
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her  aunt's  emphatic  defense  of  the  man  she 
still  loved,  though  she  dared  not  confess  that 
love  even  to  herself.  The  defense  agreed  so 
perfectly  with  her  own  desires,  and  the  line  of 
thought  in  which  she  had  indulged  frequently 
since  she  heard  the  testimony  of  Clara  Bur- 
bank's  nurse.  Whenever  she  reasoned  about 
the  matter,  there  was,  however,  one  obstacle 
that  always  sent  her  back  in  despair  to  the  one 
cruel,  hopeless  conclusion.  That  obstacle  was 
Delia  King. 

"  How,  then,  do  you  account  for  that 
w^oman's  story?"  asked  Dycea  of  her  aunt  as 
she  had  asked  herself  a  multitude  of  times 
before. 

"  That  is  the  riddle,"  answered  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne  frankly,  *'  but  not  a  riddle  without  an 
answer.  She  may  have  been  bribed.  She  may 
have  been  trying  a  game  of  blackmail  on  San- 
ford  or  on  us.  If  she  was  bribed,  Mrs.  Hallo- 
w^ell  Brown  was  the  briber;  if  blackmail  was 
her  object,  she  has  failed,  and  the  truth  will 
come  out.  In  either  case,  the  facts  must  be 
speedily  known.  I  don't  know  w^hat  Sanford 
is  planning,  but  very  likely  he  will  make  an 
effort  soon  to  see  you  or  to  see  me.    If  he  does, 
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we  ought  to  see  him,  I  think.  We  ought  to 
have  Christian  charity  enough  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  I  think  you 
ought  to  see  him." 

"  No,  no!  Aunt  Russell!  "  cried  Dycea,  "  I 
cannot  see  him!    I  cannot  see  him! " 

"  Very  well,  my  child,  you  must  do  as  you 
think  best,"  said  her  aunt  soothingly. 

For  several  minutes  neither  spoke.  Dycea 
was  thinking  again  of  what  Mrs.  Bryant  had 
said  that  night  at  Merrifield  Seminary  when 
she  gossiped  about  Thaxton  people.  She 
thought  her  aunt  ought  to  know  of  the  con- 
versation. After  some  hesitation  she  narrated 
the  facts,  leaving  out  the  digressions  of  the 
nurse's  rambling  remarks.  She  had  scarcely 
finished,  when  the  maid  announced  a  visitor 
for  Miss  VanHorne. 

Who  is  it?  "  she  asked. 
Delia  King,  miss,"  she  said. 

"  Tell  her  I  cannot  see  her,"  said  Dycea 
firmly. 

"  Yes,  miss." 

The  maid  went  down  to  the  reception-room. 

"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  see  her?" 
ventured  Mrs.  VanHorne.     "  She  may  have 
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something  for  you  that  you  ought  to  know — 
something  that  will  throw  light  on  this  whole 
matter." 

"  I  don't  feel  that  I  can  see  her,  Aunt  Rus- 
sell," pleaded  Dycea.  "  I  am  sure  it  could  do 
no  good.     It  only  means  agony  for  me." 

"  Poor  child!  "  said  her  aunt  softly,  "  I  sup- 
pose it  does;  I  suppose  it  does." 

The  maid  returned. 

"  She  says  it's  dreadful  important,  miss; 
something  you'll  be  glad  to  know  at  once.  She 
begs  you  to  see  her." 

Before  Miss  VanHorne  could  answer  there 
was  a  slight  rustling  in  the  hall  behind  the 
servant.  In  an  instant  the  agonized  face  of 
Delia  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

For  the  love  of  God,"  she  cried  wildly, 

don't  send  me  away  until  I  have  told  ye  the 
truth.  Don't  send  me  away.  I  lied  to  you,  I 
did.  I  lied  about  him,  I  did.  'Twas  all  a  lie 
I  told  ye,  and  I've  come  to  tell  ye  the  truth." 

Dycea  rose  and  faced  her  sternly. 

"  How  dare  you  come  to  me  with  your  lies! 
How  shall  I  believe  you  now!  You  swore  you 
told  me  the  truth  before.  You  swear  you  tell 
me  now\    How  can  I  believe  you?  " 
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"Mercy!  have  mercy!"  Delia  cried  drop- 
ping on  her  knees  and  lifting  up  her  clasped 
hands  before  her.  "I've  come  to  make  it  all 
right  and  to  give  him  back  to  ye.  He's  as  inno- 
cent as  a  baby!    He  never  did  the  wrong!" 

"Who  then?"  demanded  Mrs.  VanHorne 
sternly. 

Delia  turned  her  eyes  to  her,  dazed  for  a 
minute,  then  rose  to  her  feet.  She  had  not, 
apparently,  seen  her  before. 

"  'Twas  his  father,"  she  said  huskily,  with 
averted  face. 

"His  father!"  cried  Dycea.  "Then  why 
did  you  tell  me  what  you  did  before? " 

"  I  was  paid  to."    Still  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  Who  paid  you?  " 

"  Must  I  say?  " 

"You  must!" 

"  Mrs.  Brown.    Mrs.  Hallowell  Brown." 

Aunt  and  niece  gave  each  other  a  swift 
glance  of  understanding.  They  had  been 
right,  after  all,  in  their  intuitions,  and  a  look 
of  relief  passed  over  both  faces.  Many  more 
questions  might  have  been  asked  had  not  Delia 
suddenly  staggered  and  fallen  in  a  faint,  into 
the  chair  on  which  she  leaned. 
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Both  women  sprang  forward  to  save  her  as 
she  fell,  and  for  several  minutes  worked  over 
her  to  restore  her  to  consciousness.  After  a 
while  she  responded  to  their  ministrations  and 
opened  her  eyes. 

"  Where  be  I? "  she  asked,  in  a  daze  of  un- 
certainty. 

"  You  are  with  friends  who  will  take  care  of 
you,"  said  Mrs.  VanHorne  reassuringly.  "  As 
soon  as  you  are  able  I  will  send  you  home  in 
my  carriage." 

She  became  more  conscious  of  her  surround- 
ings, and  of  what  had  taken  place. 

"  Don't  tell  nobody  what  I've  said,"  mur- 
mured Delia  brokenly.  "  I  don't  want  to  make 
no  trouble.  I  don't  want  my  poor  children  to 
suffer  for  my  badness.  'Twould  kill  me  to 
harm  'em." 

"We  shall  tell  no  one,  and  your  children 
shall  not  suffer,"  said  Dycea  kindly. 

Delia  closed  her  eyes  again.  She  was  too 
weak  to  engage  in  conversation.  An  hour 
later  she  was  speeding  toward  her  home  and 
her  children  in  Mrs.  VanHorne's  carriage. 


XXI 

"  To  think  I  have  done  him  this  cruel  wrong! 
It  is  simply  brutal  in  me !  How  he  must  have 
suffered  all  these  weeks,  and  how  unwomanly 
he  must  have  thought  me." 

Dycea  sat  on  the  arm  of  her  aunt's  big  chair 
in  the  sitting-room  with  one  arm  round  Mrs. 
VanHorne's  shoulders  as  she  reproached  her- 
self for  her  doubt  of  her  lover's  integrity. 
Delia  had  thoroughly  convinced  them  both  of 
the  truth  of  her  latest  story.  It  was  easy  for 
them  to  believe  it,  because  it  was  what  they 
wished  to  believe,  and  corresponded  with  their 
own  theories.  The  only  corroboration  avail- 
able or  that  they  required  was  from  the  lips  of 
the  man  most  interested.  Neither  doubted 
what  he  would  say.  Indeed  what  they  had 
heard  was  rather  a  confirmation  of  what  he  had 
already  said. 

"  Do  not  reproach  yourself,  my  child,"  re- 
plied her  aunt  affectionately.  "  How  could 
you  believe  otherwise  than  you  did,  with  all  the 
evidence  you  had.  You  simply  had  to  believe." 

"  No,  Aunt  Russell,  I  ought  to  have  known 
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better.  I  ought  to  have  knoAvn  Sanford  to  be 
incapable  of  such  a  thing.  You  never  seemed 
to  quite  believe  it.  You  were  always  saying 
that  there  might  be  some  explanation  that 
would  clear  up  the  whole  matter.  You  even 
suggested  the  exact  cause  of  it  all — the  jealous 
scheming  of  that  woman  whose  name  I  hope  I 
may  never  hear  again.  What  a  fiend  she  must 
be — the  crudest,  most  heartless  creature  in  the 
world." 

"  A  woman  will  do  almost  anything  for  her 
own  child,  particularly  when  she  is  proud  and 
ambitious.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  climber,  but  I 
never  dreamed  she  would  stoop  to  such  a  deed. 
She  must  have  been  desperately  mad  for  the 
match." 

"  I  suppose  she  took  special  delight  in  telling 
her  story  on  account  of  the  stand  you  have 
taken  on  the  social  purity  question,  Aunt  Rus- 
sell. She  doubtless  thought  her  blow  would  be 
doubly  effective,  on  that  account.  But  I  don't 
care  about  that,  nor  anything  else,  as  much  as 
I  do  my  blindness  and  stubbornness  in  insist- 
ing on  belief  in  that  awful  story.  How  can  I 
ever  atone  to  Sanford  for  the  way  I  have 
thought  of  him? " 
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"  I  am  sure  he  wants  no  atonement,  my  child. 
He  will  be  content  and  happy  to  resume  the 
old  relations  again,  on  the  old  footing.  The 
less  said  about  the  whole  matter  the  better. 
Take  my  advice  and  never  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject again  after  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne  with  emphasis. 

"  He  must  be  here  very  soon,"  said  Dycea 
expectantly,  looking  at  the  clock. 

An  hour  and  a  half  before  Mrs.  VanHorne 
had  dispatched  a  messenger  boy  to  Atwater's 
hotel  with  a  note  in  which  she  said  that  all  had 
been  explained,  and  that  her  niece  would  be 
glad  to  see  him. 

A  sound  of  the  bell  at  the  front  door  caused 
Dycea  to  spring  to  her  feet,  and  go  out  into 
the  hall  to  listen  for  the  voice  she  loved.  Hear- 
ing Atwater's  inquiry  for  her,  she  flew  down 
the  stairs  as  the  maid  went  into  the  library  in 
search  of  her. 

"  My  darling! "  he  cried  as  he  caught  sight 
of  her. 

"  Sanford,  forgive  me!    I "  but  he  laid 

his  finger  lightly  on  her  lips. 

"  No  more,  my  love,  no  more.  There  is 
nothing  for  me  to  forgive.    You  have  acted  as 
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any  high-minded  woman  must  have  acted. 
Forgive  me^  that  I  have  allowed  you  to  suffer 
so  long.  If  all  my  years  of  life  and  devotion 
can  atone,  they  are  yours.  You  are  my  life, 
you  are  my  all.  Without  you  life  would  be  a 
prison.    Dycea,  my  precious  one!  my  life!  " 

He  bent  over  her  with  unspeakable  tender- 
ness and  joy,  every  fiber  of  his  being  thrilled 
with  an  exquisite  delight  in  her  presence,  and 
a  love  more  masterful  than  he  had  ever  known 
before.  In  his  eyes  were  tears,  and  a  tremor  of 
uncontrollable  emotion  swept  over  him  as  he 
kissed  her  again  and  again. 

After  the  lovers  had  been  for  an  hour  or 
more  together  Mrs.  VanHorne  appeared.  She 
greeted  Atwater  cordially,  and  expressed  her 
delight  in  the  happy  turn  of  affairs.  She  could 
not  refrain  from  hinting  that  she  had  held  to 
the  right  theory  all  along,  and  Dycea  gener- 
ously conceded  that  it  was  so. 

"  In  spite  of  the  facts,"  said  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne. "  Facts  never  did  trouble  me  too 
much,  Sanford,  particularly  when  they  were 
wrong.  My  intuitions  have  done  me  pretty 
good  service  all  my  life,  and  I  think  I  can 
trust  them  a  little  while  longer.     Of  course  I 
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knew  what  you  meant  when  you  came  to  see 
me  after  the  art  exhibition.  I  respect  you  all 
the  more  because  of  your  unwillingness  to  tell 
family  history,  but  I  was  not  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  hear  the  true  version,  I  am  sorry  to 
say." 

Atwater  thanked  her  w^armlv,  but  wished 
her  elsewhere.  She  made  him  uncomfortable. 
She  brought  up  visions  of  the  past  and  its  sin, 
of  the  present  and  its  neglected  duty.  Keenest 
of  all  was  the  thrust  that  came  through  her 
allusion  to  his  father.  To  gain  his  unworthy 
ends  he  had  blackened  the  kindest,  the  most 
sympathetic  father  a  man  ever  had.  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne  forced  him  to  think  of  the  lie  he  was 
living,  and  the  crime  he  was  contemplating;  it 
was  torture  to  his  soul.  At  last  she  went  to  her 
room,  and  with  a  few  blissful  minutes  of  fare- 
well Atwater  departed. 

From  sheer  joy  Dycea  was  awake  long  into 
the  night,  but  her  lover  was  restless  with  a 
nameless  fear,  and  a  horror  that  he  could  not 
master.  His  triumph  had  been  complete,  but 
somehow  the  sweetness  had  gone  out  of  his  vic- 
tory, to  leave  only  the  ashes  of  bitterness  in  its 
place.    Often  his  father's  patient,  pain-lined 
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face  came  before  him  to  protest  against  this 
new  stain  upon  his  memory.  How  could  he 
forgive  himself  for  this  new  wrong  to  one  who 
had  shown  him  nothing  but  affection  and  con- 
fidence? 

As  the  clock  in  a  neighboring  church  struck 
twelve  there  flashed  into  his  mind  an  experi- 
ence of  his  childhood  which  he  had  not  recalled 
for  years.  He  remembered  with  the  vividness 
of  reality,  and  the  old,  childish  terror,  how  he 
had  heard  read  in  church  one  Sunday,  in  the 
responsive  service,  that  psalm  containing  the 
line,  "  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou 
art  there."  He  was  such  a  little  fellow  that  he 
did  not  understand.  The  phrase  haunted  him 
all  day  long.  When  he  went  to  bed  he  sobbed, 
and  would  not  let  his  mother  go.  He  remem- 
bered how  he  had  finally  confessed  what  the 
matter  was.  She  had  tried  to  explain  to  him 
what  the  phrase  meant.  He  recalled,  also,  how 
she  had  lain  down  beside  him  until  he  went  to 
sleep,  but  twice  in  the  night  he  had  wakened, 
screaming,  "  Don't  let  them  make  my  bed  in 
hell,  manuna,  don't  let  them,  mamma!  " 

It  all  came  back  again,  and  he  groaned 
aloud. 


XXII 

Atwater  was  anxious  for  a  speedy  marriage. 
Dycea  had  practically  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing June,  but  the  date  was  too  remote  to  sat- 
isfy Atwater.  He  could  not  listen  to  any  sug- 
gestion of  long  delay,  and  was  in  feverish  haste 
for  the  consummation  of  their  plans.  To  Dy- 
cea this  seemed  natural  in  the  light  of  all  that 
had  transpired  during  the  past  few  months,  but 
this  did  not  convince  her  that  he  was  right,  or 
wise,  in  his  haste.  There  were  a  thousand  and 
one  little  things  that  must  be  done,  in  which  a 
woman  takes  such  genuine  delight,  before  the 
anticipated  day. 

Behind  all  his  haste  was  undoubtedly  the 
anxiety  lest  the  truth  should  come  to  his  fian- 
cee's ears.  He  did  not  admit  this,  even  to  him- 
self, but  persuaded  himself  and  Dycea  also 
that  it  was  love  only  that  urged  him  on. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  real  reason  for 
delay,  and  even  Mrs.  VanHorne  counseled  a 
speedy  marriage ;  so  the  date  was  fixed  for  the 
third  Wednesday  in  March.    Preparations  be- 
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gan  in  earnest.  Dressmakers,  milliners,  and  a 
small  army  of  men  and  women  were  put  to 
work,  while  the  piles  of  dainty  and  beautiful 
things  increased  with  incredible  rapidity. 
Dycea's  own  ideas  were  sufBciently  lavish,  but 
her  aunt  urged  her  on  beyond  her  dreams  of 
conquest,  until  there  was  a  bewildering  array 
of  bridal  finery. 

The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
church,  and  Clara  Burbank  was  to  be  the  maid 
of  honor.  A  reception  at  the  VanHorne  house 
was  planned  to  follow  the  ceremony  at  the 
church.  Mrs.  VanHorne  was  in  her  element — 
ordering,  planning,  devising  ways  and  means 
for  what  she  believed  to  be  the  most  brilliant 
marriage  of  the  year.  It  was  her  intention  to 
make  the  wedding  worthy  of  the  match ;  to  that 
end  she  scattered  money  with  a  lavish  hand, 
but  always  in  a  way  to  compel  effective  re- 
sults. 

As  the  great  day  approached  Dycea  found 
herself  more  and  more  involved  in  the  whirl  of 
expectant  preparation.  Sometimes  she  wished 
she  had  not  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  her 
lover  and  her  aunt,  but  had  kept  to  her  original 
purpose  to  be  married  in  June.     Such  an  im- 
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portant  step,  she  thought,  ought  to  be  taken  in 
cahn  deliberation,  not  on  the  crest  of  a  tidal 
wave  of  hurry;  but  it  was  too  late  to  change. 
Dycea  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  indecision 
that  kept  her  true  to  any  course  of  action  on 
which  she  entered   after  full  consideration. 

Clara  Burbank  was  at  a  loss  to  know  just 
what  had  happened  in  her  friend's  love  affair 
that  had  brought  about  such  a  change  since  she 
saw  her  last,  but  she  rejoiced  in  Dycea's  happi- 
ness, and  entered  into  her  plans  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  was  thoroughly  unselfish  and  charm- 
ing. She  did  wonder,  to  be  sure,  why  Dycea 
did  not  tell  her  all  about  the  matter.  They  had 
been  confidantes  from  childhood,  and  this  reti- 
cence was  unaccountable. 

Clara  was  in  the  early  stages  of  a  love  affair 
of  her  own,  she  feared.  Professor  Harding 
had  been  to  visit  the  seminary  a  little  while 
before,  and  had  shown  as  plainly  as  their  short 
acquaintance  would  allow  that  he  admired 
Miss  Burbank  exceedingly.  He  had  asked 
permission  to  write  to  her  and  she  had  reluc- 
tantly given  consent,  on  the  supposition,  she 
assured  herself,  that  the  correspondence  would 
be  purely  technical,  in  discussion  of  their  pro- 
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fessional  studies.  The  professor  was  satisfied 
with  any  understanding  that  gave  him  a  foot- 
hold ;  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunity. 

While  Clara  was  not  blind  to  Professor 
Harding's  attentions,  she  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  them.  She  had  no  intention  of  giving  up 
her  work  of  teaching  for  any  man,  no  matter 
how  attractive  he  might  be  personally.  She 
might  have  discussed  her  possibilities  had 
Dycea  been  open  and  frank  about  her  own 
affairs;  but  she  held  her  peace. 

On  the  night  before  the  wedding  the  two 
friends  sat  together  in  Clara's  room,  as  they 
discussed  some  finishing  touches  of  the  mor- 
row. Somehow  Dycea  did  not  seem  so  spon- 
taneously happy  as  she  had  anticipated ;  indeed, 
she  was  greatly  troubled  because,  as  the  wed- 
ding day  drew  nearer,  her  spirits  seemed  to 
sink.  Often  she  asked  herself  the  cause,  but 
always  without  being  able  to  find  any  satisfac- 
tory answer.  Was  it,  she  asked  herself,  be- 
cause she  was  about  to  leave  her  aunt,  to  whom 
she  had  become  warmly  attached?  She  could 
not  believe  that  it  was. 

Outside  the  wind  howled  ominously. 
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"Oo!"  exclaimed  Clara.  "The  wind  has 
an  awfully  creepy  sound  to-night." 

"  I  don't  mind  the  wind,"  answered  Dycea, 
"  if  only  it  will  be  cold  and  clear  to-morrow. 
It  has  been  so  disagreeable  under  foot  for  a 
week  that  I  have  been  in  despair.  Do  you 
think  it  will  be  fine  to-morrow?  " 

"  How  can  a  body  tell  in  this  fickle  climate?  " 
said  Clara.  "  Now,  if  we  were  back  in  dear  old 
California,  wedding  weather  could  be  counted 
on  months  in  advance." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  rather  sadly,  "  but  every- 
thing is  different  here." 

"  Yes,  everything." 

In  the  morning  both  were  awake  bright  and 
early,  rather  pleased  that  the  snow  was  falling 
steadily. 

"  It  will  at  least  cover  up  the  mud,"  Clara 
said  hopefully. 

Her  prophecy  was,  however,  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, for  the  snow  melted  as  it  fell,  only  increas- 
ing the  muddiness  and  filth  of  the  street.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  it  turned  to  rain,  increasing 
steadily  in  volume,  while  the  wind  rose  to  a 
velocity  unusual  with  a  heavy  rainfall. 

"  You     are    not    superstitious,     are    you. 
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dear? "  asked  Clara  as  she  watched  the  down- 
pour. 

"  Why?  "  asked  Dycea  absently. 

"  I  mean  about  the  rain.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber the  proverb,  *  Sorry  is  the  bride  the  rain 
rains  on  '? "  She  wished  immediately  that  she 
had  not  suggested  such  an  idea.    It  was  cruel. 

"  Not  at  all  superstitious.  Such  proverbs 
are  perfectly  foolish.  However,"  sadly,  "  I 
just  hate  to  have  it  rain.    It  is  very  awkward." 

The  storm  continued  with  unabated  fury. 
The  streets  were  comparatively  deserted.  At 
the  great  church  preparations  were  complete 
for  the  wedding  ceremony  at  seven  o'clock. 
Magnificent  palms,  grouped  in  stately  pro- 
fusion about  the  altar,  were  relieved  here  and 
there  by  masses  of  Mermet  roses.  Pale  pink 
ropes  of  ribbon  guarded  the  aisles  where  the 
special  guests  were  to  sit. 

Presently  the  ushers  began  to  arrive;  the 
organist  took  her  place  at  the  keyboard  and 
began  to  play  softly  a  tender  melody,  full  of 
sweetness  and  repose ;  then  the  lights  that  were 
burning  dimly  were  turned  on  with  full  power, 
until  the  remotest  corner  of  the  church  was 
light  and  ready  for  the  expected  guests. 
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Outside  smart-looking  carriages  began  to 
arrive.  They  were  drawn  up  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  awning  stretched  from  the  church 
door  to  the  curb,  for  elegantly  gowned  women 
to  alight.  Kept  back  at  respectful  distance  by 
two  big  Irish  policemen,  a  crowd  of  curiosity 
seekers  watched  eagerly  each  carriage  as  they 
made  some  good-natured  though  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  about  those  who  alighted.  It 
was  a  curious  but  characteristic  crowd,  made 
up  of  young  girls,  middle-aged  and  old 
women,  a  dozen  or  more  street  boys,  and  a  few 
men.  Most  of  them  were  poorly  clad  and  little 
protected  from  the  storm,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  mind  physical  discomforts  so  long  as 
they  could  see  the  fashionable  show. 

Still  the  rain  fell  and  still  the  crowd  in- 
creased, until  by  the  time  the  bride  arrived  it 
was  difficult  to  make  an  entrance  for  her.  All 
were  eager  to  see  her.  Her  beauty,  her  reputed 
wealth,  her  California  birth,  had  all  been  freely 
commented  on  in  all  grades  of  society,  and  in 
the  newspapers. 

Dycea  did  indeed  look  very  beautiful  as  she 
waited  at  the  head  of  the  aisle  for  the  wedding 
march  to  begin.    Tall,  graceful,  with  fine  head 
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perfectly  poised,  and  splendid  eyes,  bright 
with  happiness,  she  was  as  lovely  as  a  marble 
goddess  who  has  found  a  heart.  Her  white 
satin  gown,  with  its  lace  and  its  pearls,  set  off 
her  face  and  figure  to  advantage.  No  wonder 
the  miscellaneous  crowd  about  the  entrance 
but  poorly  veiled  its  admiration. 

Half  in  the  shadow  of  a  pillar,  in  the  portico 
entrance,  on  the  outer  circle  of  the  crowd,  stood 
a  woman  alone,  oblivious  of  all  who  stood  near 
her.  She  was  plainly  dressed  and  wore  a  small 
walking  hat,  over  which  a  dark  veil  was  tightly 
drawn.  She  peered  eagerly  into  the  vestibule 
of  the  church,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  in  fasci- 
nation on  the  beautiful  girl  in  her  bridal  white. 
No  one  noticed  her,  but  had  Dycea  looked  at 
her  closely  she  would  have  recognized  Delia 
King. 

Presently  the  familiar  strains  of  the  Lohen- 
grin wedding  march,  sweet  and  appealing, 
sounded  forth  from  the  organ,  and  the  stately 
wedding  party  went  slowly  down  the  aisle 
under  scrutiny  of  more  than  a  thousand  eyes. 
Atwater  was  in  his  place,  with  his  best  man, 
waiting  to  receive  his  promised  bride.  That  he 
was  handsome  there  was  no  denying.  His  face 
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was  a  trifle  paler  than  usual,  but  this  only 
added  another  touch  of  distinction.  There  was 
a  look  of  happy  anticipation  in  his  eyes  as 
he  took  the  hand  of  his  bride  and  the  clergy- 
man began  the  solemn  ceremony. 

Outside  the  church  the  eager  crowd  could 
catch  occasionally  some  of  the  words  as  the 
minister  repeated  them — "  let  him  now  speak, 
or  forever  after  hold  his  peace." 

There  was  a  sudden  cry  from  the  woman  by 
the  pillar  as  she  made  a  violent  effort  to  rush 
through  the  crowd. 

"  Let  me  through,"  she  cried.    "  Stop!  " 

Both  the  big  Irishmen  in  uniform  made  a 
lunge  at  her. 

"Shut  up!"  they  threatened,  "or  we'll 
t'row  ye  out.  Ye  can't  be  after  makin'  no  dis- 
turbance here." 

Some  of  the  guests  near  the  door  had  heard, 
but  had  not  understood  the  cry  or  the  commo- 
tion. They  looked  around  curiously,  but  saw 
nothing  but  a  rain-soaked  crowd,  and  turned 
again  to  the  more  inviting  prospect  within. 

"  Come!  move  on!  "  said  one  of  the  police- 
men roughly  to  Delia.  "  You'll  be  squealin' 
again." 
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"  Oh,  no!  no!  please  let  me  stay! "  pleaded 
the  poor  woman.    "  I  didn't  mean  nothin'." 

The  officer  said  no  more,  but  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  watching  what  could  be  seen  inside  the 
church. 

The  ceremony  was  over.  A  triumphant, 
happy  strain  pealed  from  the  organ  as  San- 
ford  Atwater,  with  his  wife  upon  his  arm, 
marched  slowly  down  the  aisle  toward  the  door. 
There  was  a  finer  color  in  his  cheeks,  a  look  of 
triumph  in  his  eyes,  a  suggestion  of  pride  in 
the  way  he  carried  his  head  that  showed  the 
inner  joy. 

As  the  bridal  pair  entered  their  carriage  the 
crowd  surged  close  about  it,  eager  for  a  final 
glimpse  of  the  bride.  The  carriage  door  would 
not  close ;  the  footman  labored  with  it  in  vain. 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  asked  Atwater, 
looking  out. 

Before  he  could  be  answered  a  face  under  a 
small  hat,  closely  veiled,  was  pushed  close  to 
the  narrow  opening  of  the  door,  and  a  voice  he 
could  not  mistake  cried,  "  Judas!  " 

"What  was  that?"  asked  Dycea  in  terror, 
feeling  the  spell  of  the  spirit  behind  the  excla- 
mation, but  not  catching  the  word. 
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"  Some  drunken  fellow,  I  suppose,"  At- 
water  replied  with  assumed  carelessness, 
"  swearing  at  John's  stupidity." 

The  carriage  drove  rapidly  away  through 
the  rain  and  disappeared  down  the  long  row 
of  street  lights. 


XXIII 

It  was  Dycea's  wish  to  make  the  wedding 
journey  as  simple  and  quiet  as  possible.  To 
that  end  they  traveled  south  to  the  Carolina 
mountains,  but  out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  fash- 
ionable hotels,  into  mountain  hamlets  where  the 
life  of  the  people  was  to  be  seen  in  its  honest 
simplicity.  The  world  was  new,  and  every  ex- 
perience a  fresh  delight.  Together  they 
tramped  over  the  country  roads  and  made 
friends  with  the  timid  children  or  more  friendly 
birds;  or  through  the  long  evenings  sat  out 
under  the  stars,  listening  to  the  multitudinous 
voices  of  the  night. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  both  Sanford  and  his 
bride  were  ready  to  return  to  Thaxton.  Mrs. 
VanHorne  received  them  with  motherly  joy, 
and  insisted  that  they  should  enter  at  once  into 
several  little  gayeties  she  had  planned  for  them. 
They  would  have  been  much  better  satisfied  to 
withdraw  from  all  formal  society  until  au- 
tumn, but  were  willing  to  please  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne, and  to  enter  into  her  plans.    These  did 
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not,  however,  interfere  with  their  purpose  to 
transform  the  old  Atwater  mansion  into  a 
modern  home  of  artistic  comfort  and  luxury. 

For  a  month  or  more  a  small  army  of 
artisans  and  artists  was  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise. Dycea  took  the  greatest  delight  in 
choosing  the  colors  and  textures  to  be  used. 
The  expense  was  the  only  part  that  troubled 
her.  Atwater  laughed  merrily  at  her  overpow- 
ering sense  of  economy,  and  urged  her  to  make 
her  choices  regardless  of  the  money  required. 

"  You  don't  understand,  dear,"  she  ex- 
plained. "  You  can't  understand  how  the  real 
poverty  of  my  childhood  has  left  its  impress 
on  my  very  nature.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I 
was  taught  to  be  careful  of  money,  not  to 
spend  it  foolishly,  and  to  deny  myself  many 
little  extravagances  that  I  longed  to  indulge 
in.  That  early  training  has  become  a  part  of 
my  blood  and  bone ;  I  cannot  get  away  from  it, 
though  father  left  me  all  I  need  and  more,  and 
though  you  give  me  so  much,  so  much  besides." 

"  Poor  child!  "  said  Atwater  tenderly.  "  Did 
you  really  have  such  a  hard  time  when  you  were 
a  little  girl?  The  world  was  cruel  to  my  dar- 
ling." 
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"  Oh,  vou  must  not  think,"  said  Dvcea 
quickly,  "  that  I  was  unhappy.  I  was  always 
happy — happier  as  a  child  than  I  have  ever 
been  since,  except,  of  course,  now.  The  hard- 
ship and  self-denial  were  good  for  me;  I  am 
glad  I  had  them.  They  helped  to  make  me 
strong  to  endure,  like  the  dear  old  mountains 
that  were  my  only  companions,  almost,  at 
times." 

"My  brave  girl!"  said  Atwater  fervently. 
"  You  shall  make  up  now  for  your  childhood's 
economy  by  buying  that  Japanese  cabinet  we 
saw  yesterday.  I  really  believe,  Dycea,  the 
reason  you  did  not  decide  upon  it  was  because 
it  cost  so  much.    Was  that  it?  " 

Dycea  blushed. 

"  I  suppose  it  was,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  we  must  have  it;  I'll  telephone  for  it 
this  afternoon." 

In  spite  of  frequent  protests  over  his  ex- 
travagance, the  house  was  furnished  to  delight 
the  taste  of  Dvcea,  and  when  all  was  done  At- 
water  viewed  it  with  supreme  satisfaction.  He 
was  proud  of  his  wife  and  happy  in  his  new 
surroundings.  Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  he  was 
disturbed  by  the  thought  of  the  way  he  had 
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deceived  and  wronged  his  lovely  and  high- 
minded  bride.  He  was  made  bitterly  conscious 
of  the  past  by  the  returning  disposition  of 
Delia  King  to  annoy  him  with  new  demands 
for  money  and  for  personal  attention.  The 
money  he  was  willing  to  give,  no  matter  how 
unreasonable  the  demands,  but  personal  atten- 
tion was  utterly  repugnant  to  him.  Once  Delia 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  call  on  him  at  his  office 
at  the  bank  of  which  he  was  vice-president. 
The  interview  was  brief  and  was  followed  by 
a  stormy  one  at  her  house,  but  she  finally  prom- 
ised never  to  go  again  to  his  office,  and  never  to 
go  to  his  home. 

Dycea  found  her  new  life  happy  in  every 
way.  Sometimes  there  was  a  momentary  sink- 
ing of  the  heart,  a  certain  sullen  questioning 
suggested  about  her  husband's  past,  that 
troubled  her  a  little,  but  she  did  her  best  to 
dismiss  such  thoughts,  and  to  go  trustingly 
along  her  way.    All  must  be  well. 

The  church  claimed  a  share  of  the  young 
wife's  time.  Without  any  plan  of  her  own, 
Dycea  found  herself  the  leader  of  a  group  of 
young  girls  in  a  little  philanthropic  circle  for 
doing  good  among  the  city  poor.     Most  of 
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these  girls  were  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
old,  daughters  of  her  rich  and  fashionable 
neighbors,  but  a  few  were  from  the  less  fav- 
ored families  in  the  side  streets  near  at  hand. 

These  girls  were  genuinely  fond  of  their 
charming  young  leader,  and  enthusiastic  in 
their  responses  to  her  calls  upon  them  for  sym- 
pathy and  service.  They  visited  the  poor  in 
the  North  End,  carrying  food,  clothing,  and 
little  delicacies  for  the  old  and  ill.  Wherever 
they  went  they  were  as  welcome  as  roses  in 
midwinter,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  re- 
ceived most — those  who  ministered,  or  those 
to  whom  their  ministries  were  given. 


XXIV 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  their  marriage 
Dycea  could  look  back  and  see  no  real  cloud 
during  all  the  year.  She  had  been  told  by  cer- 
tain worldly  wise  women  that  the  first  year  of 
married  life  is  a  very  difficult  period  to  pass 
through,  because  both  husband  and  wife  find 
so  many  things  in  which  each  must  yield,  and 
so  many  personal  idiosyncrasies  in  the  other, 
that  jar  on  the  former  routine  and  habit.  This 
had  not  proved  true  in  the  experience  of  At- 
water  and  his  wife ;  the  first  year  had  been  one 
of  deep  joy,  and  apparent  prophecy  of  many 
more  to  come. 

These  two  had  much  in  common.  They  were 
fond  of  the  same  things.  They  had  many 
similarities  in  taste,  yet  with  all  the  ways  in 
which  their  desires  and  aspirations  were  one, 
there  was  still  enough  of  contrast  and  foil  to 
give  a  piquant  charm  to  their  wedded  exist- 
ence. 

About  the  first  of  April  Atwater  announced 
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one  morning  at  breakfast  that  important  busi- 
ness would  take  him  to  New  York  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  that  he  would  leave  by  the 
evening  train  on  the  following  day. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,  dear,"  he  said 
tenderly,  "  but  there  seems  to  be  no  help  for  it. 
It  is  a  matter  that  has  hung  unsettled  all  these 
years  from  my  father's  estate,  and  will  require 
my  personal  presence  to  adjust." 

"  Never  mind,  Sanford,"  Dycea  answered 
cheerily.  "I'll  do  some  of  my  charity  club 
visiting  while  you  are  gone.  It  has  fallen 
sadly  behind  of  late.  Some  of  my  old  ladies 
must  think  I  have  deserted  them  for  all  time." 

"  I'm  positively  jealous  of  your  old  women, 
Dycea,"  Atwater  remonstrated  playfully. 

"  Well,  if  you  will  run  away  on  business,  I 
must  have  someone  to  look  after  to  console  me 
for  your  absencCo" 

"  It  shall  not  be  for  long;  I  will  be  back  on 
Saturday  morning  without  fail." 

While  Atwater  was  away  Dycea  made 
many  little  excursions  into  the  remote  sections 
of  the  city,  where  the  poor  and  wretched  were 
huddled  together  in  unsanitary  tenement 
houses.    It  made  her  tender  heart  ache  to  see 
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such  misery  and  suffering,  particularly  among 
the  little  childi^en.  Babies,  with  scarcely  a 
whole  garment  on  their  little  bodies,  often  dirty 
and  uncared  for,  made  her  long  to  cry  out 
against  the  greed  and  selfishness  that  had 
driven  the  physically  and  morally  incompetent 
into  these  hard  conditions.  She  resolved  not 
only  to  hold  fast  the  compact  she  had  made 
with  her  aunt,  to  set  her  face  against  the  social 
vice  and  all  who  were  tainted  by  it,  but  also  to 
use  every  energy  she  possessed  to  overcome  the 
evils  that  lead  to  social  impurity. 

Dycea  had  not  been  wholly  unaccustomed,  in 
her  own  childhood,  to  hardship  and  privation, 
but  that  had  been  comparatively  easy  to  bear 
in  the  fresh  and  beautiful  life  of  the  open  val- 
leys and  rugged  mountain  side,  where  there 
was  no  lack  of  love  and  wholesome  care.  It  is 
bad  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  feel  the  nipping 
wind,  when  your  coat  is  thin,  out  in  the  shin- 
ing white  winter  of  the  mountain  peaks,  but 
to  feel  it  in  the  rickety,  filthy,  desolate  wilder- 
ness of  a  city  slum  is  beyond  all  name. 

More  and  more  was  she  convinced,  as  she 
went  about  on  her  errands  of  mercy,  that  God 
never  intended  His  children  to  be  crowded  to- 
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gether  in  great  cities,  great  breeding  places  of 
vice  and  misery.  How  she  longed  to  send  the 
feeble  mothers,  the  pale  and  haggard  old,  the 
elfish,  half -nourished  little  children,  out  into 
God's  sweet  country  where  the  air  is  clean  and 
the  sun  has  healing  in  its  rays.  Often  as  this 
wish  came  crowding  upon  her  she  realized  that 
for  most  of  these  this  change  was  too  late. 
They  would  be  even  more  helpless  there  than 
here,  and  some  of  them  would  be  more  un- 
happy, for  they  would  know  as  little  as  new- 
born babes  how  to  care  for  themselves.  No, 
she  could  not  send  them  away.  The  dirty 
street,  the  clamor  of  voices,  the  clatter  of 
wheels,  the  crowded  rooms,  all  made  up  what 
these  poor  creatures  called  home;  to  be  sent 
away  meant  exile  and  unquenchable  regret. 

One  old  lady,  in  the  North  End  of  the  city, 
was  a  real  inspiration  to  Dycea  on  her  visits. 
She  earned  a  scanty  living  braiding  rugs.  She 
was  so  lame  that  she  could  scarcely  get  about 
her  two  rooms,  even  with  the  aid  of  her  stout 
stick,  but  she  was  always  in  a  sunny  mood,  and 
everything  about  her  was  immaculately  clean. 
Dycea  had  carried  her  some  warm  clothing  in 
the  preceding  January,  and  had  often  since 
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then  dropped  in  to  see  her  in  friendly  fashion. 
The  old  lady  had  a  fund  of  shrewd  wit  and 
sound  common  sense  that  aided  the  young 
philanthropist  to  wisely  help  some  of  the  needy 
ones  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  the  Friday  afternoon  following  At- 
water's  departure  for  New  York,  Dycea  called 
on  the  old  lady  in  the  North  End,  and  stayed 
rather  longer  than  she  had  intended.  It  was 
beginning  to  grow  dusk  when  she  took  the 
street  car  back  to  the  central  section  of  the  city. 
The  car  was  a  trifle  behind  schedule  time ;  as  it 
bowled  rapidly  down  Seymour  Street,  Dycea 
suddenly  started  as  she  saw  a  man  in  the  gath- 
ering gloom  turn  through  the  gate  in  front  of 

a   neat  little   cottage.      The   man could 

she  be  mistaken? — was  Sanford.  Had  his  busi- 
ness brought  him  home  earlier  than  he  had 
anticipated?  Was  he  out  looking  for  her, 
hearing  she  had  gone  to  the  North  End? 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  stop  the  car  and  go 
back,  but  she  thought  better  of  it,  and  went  on, 
inclined  to  believe  that  she  had  been  mistaken. 
If  it  was  Sanford,  he  would  be  at  home  soon; 
and  if  it  was  not,  she  would  be  in  an  extremely 
awkward  position,  following  a  stranger  into  a 
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house  in  a  vain  quest  for  her  husband.  The 
darkness  might  have  deceived  her ;  then  it  sud- 
denly dawned  on  her  memory  that  the  hat  At- 
water  had  worn  away  had  been  a  "  derby," 
while  this  man  wore  a  soft  felt  hat  of  quite  a 
different  fashion.  She  must  have  been  in 
error. 

On  her  arrival  at  home  she  asked  if  Mr. 
At  water  had  returned,  and  was  told  that  he 
had  not.  Clearly,  she  must  have  been  mis- 
taken. If  he  had  returned  from  New  York, 
he  would  have  been  at  home;  it  was  now  too 
late  to  hope  for  his  arrival  before  midnight. 
Dycea  sat  down  to  her  late  and  lonely  dinner 
with  little  appetite  and  a  rather  heavy  heart. 
Ever  since  her  terrible  experience  of  more  than 
a  year  ago  she  had  been  more  easily  depressed 
than  formerly.  Little  things  filled  her  with  a 
nameless  foreboding,  a  dread  that  something 
unhappy  was  approaching,  that  some  evil  men- 
aced her.  She  often  laughed  at  herself  for  her 
foolishness,  for  nothing  went  wrong  and  only 
happiness  attended  her.  It  vexed  her  to  be  so 
superstitious,  and  she  vowed  each  time  that  she 
would  not  be  so  again. 

Dinner  over,  she  wandered  restlessly  about 
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the  house  for  a  few  minutes;  then  unahle  to 
settle  herself  with  book  or  needle  work,  she 
threw  a  light  wrap  about  her  shoulders,  went 
down  the  long  walk  and  across  a  side  street  for 
two  or  more  blocks  to  her  aunt's  home,  where 
she  had  spent  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  her 
life,  and  some  of  the  bitterest. 

"Why,  Dycea!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne  in  delight.  "  What  good  angel  sent  you 
over?  I  am  hungry  for  a  look  at  you!  You 
are  getting  to  be  a  great  stranger  in  the  old 
place." 

"  Now,  Aunt  Russell,"  answered  Dycea 
playfully,  "  don't  scold  me.  I  came  over  to  be 
cheered  up.  It's  frightfully  lonely  in  the 
house  with  Sanford  away." 

Mrs.  VanHorne  laughed  merrily. 
What  a  little  coward  you  are,"  she  cried. 

Haven't  you  learned  that  wives  are  alone  a 
good  part  of  the  time,  nowadays?  " 

"  Indeed  I  haven't,  and  I  shall  not  be  an  apt 
pupil  in  that  school  of  experience,"  said  Dycea 
emphatically. 

"Dear  me!  You're  as  willful  as  ever,"  said 
her  aunt,  patting  her  niece's  cheek  affection- 
ately.    "  Anyone  might  think  you  had  been 
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married  a  month,  instead  of  a  year.  Aren't 
you  ever  going  to  tire  of  your  husband's 
society? " 

"  Never!  Aunt  Russell." 

''Dear  me!  You  are  old-fashioned,  to  be 
sure.  But  then,  I  like  it,  I  like  it."  She  nodded 
her  head  with  emphatic  approval. 

"  I  rather  expected  him  back  this  evening," 
a  little  sadly,  "  but  he  did  not  come — at  least 
he  has  not  been  home." 

"  Never  mind !  He'll  come  to-morrow,  no 
doubt.  '  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder,'  you  know,  Dycea." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  so,"  absently. 

In  spite  of  an  honest  effort  to  appear  happy 
and  good-spirited,  young  Mrs.  Atwater  made 
an  impression  on  her  aunt  that  was  quite  the 
opposite.  She  appeared  depressed,  absent- 
minded,  unlike  her  usually  vivacious  self. 
What  cloud  hung  on  the  horizon?  Was  it 
merely  loneliness  born  of  love?  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne  asked  herself  these  questions  and  others 
in  vain. 

As  Dycea  rose  to  go  a  fresh  interest  came 
to  her  aunt's  mind. 

"  By  the  way,  dearie,"  she  said,  "  I've  made 
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an  unpleasant  discovery  this  week.  You  re- 
member Gardner  Hope,  do  you  not? " 

"  Yes,  quite  well.    He  was  one  of  Sanford's 
school  friends.    What  about  him?  " 

"  We  must  cut  him  off  our  lists,"  said  Mrs. 
VanHorne  sententiously. 

"  You    don't    mean,    Aunt    Russell,    that 

he's ?  "    Dycea  could  not  finish  the  query. 

Memory  brought  vividly  before  her  again  that 
day  she  felt  herself  turning  to  stone  as  she 
heard  Mrs.  Hallowell  Brown's  voice  in  the  re- 
ception-room. 

Yes,  my  dear,  as  bad  as  you  can  imagine." 
Isn't  it  possible  there's  some  mistake  ?    Are 
you  quite  sure?  " 

It  seemed  natural,  now,  to  give  a  man  the 
benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt. 

Quite  sure ;  too  sure.  There's  no  mistake." 
Very  well,  then;  I  shall  keep  our  agree- 
ment," said  Dycea  slowly.  "  I  am  afraid  San- 
ford  will  not  be  satisfied  to  cut  him  off  our  list. 
He  has  always  been  fond  of  him.  We  ex- 
pected to  have  him  at  the  house  for  a  little 
dinner  next  month,  but  of  course  it's  out  of  the 
question  now." 

Out  into  the  night  and  into  her  own  fore- 
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bodings  went  the  young  wife.  Would  they 
never  cease?  these  wretched  disclosures,  these 
opening  chasms  in  society,  these  revelations  of 
duplicity  and  sensuality? 

Long  into  the  night  Dycea  tossed  wakefuUy 
on  her  bed.  Atwater  did  not  come.  She  heard 
the  midnight  train  from  the  east  shriek  dis- 
mally in  the  distance,  then  she  waited  and 
hoped  until  she  knew  it  was  useless  to  expect 
his  coming  before  the  early  morning. 


XXV 

Never  before  since  their  marriage  had  At- 
water  and  his  young  wife  been  separated  for 
more  than  a  day  at  a  time.  This  business  trip 
to  New  York  had  brought  to  both  of  them  a 
new  an  unexpected  sense  of  loss  and  loneli- 
ness. Each  discovered  how  precious,  how 
necessary,  the  love  and  daily  companionship  of 
the  other  had  become — how  utterlv  unsatisf ac- 
tory  a  separate  existence  would  be. 

Dycea  slept  little  that  Friday  night,  and  was 
awake  early  in  the  morning.  Her  head  ached 
dully,  and  her  spirits  were  in  harmony  with  the 
gentle  drizzle  that  prevailed  out  of  doors.  She 
looked  into  the  mirror  more  scrutinizingly  than 
usual,  annoyed  to  see  that  her  face  was  gray 
and  pale,  her  eyes  heavy.  She  particularly  de- 
sired to  look  bright  and  happy,  altogether  at 
her  best  when  Sanford  returned.  She  did  not 
wish  him  to  see  any  trace  of  the  depression  that 
had  overshadowed  her  since  the  preceding 
afternoon. 

338 
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She  tried  to  account  for  the  depression  by 
some  theory  that  would  not  involve  a  distrust 
of  her  husband,  but  utterly  failed.  Over  and 
over  she  assured  herself  that  she  had  been  mis- 
taken in  thinking  she  had  seen  Sanford  on 
Seymour  Street.  It  was  not  he,  it  could  not 
have  been,  she  insisted  again  and  again;  but 
always  with  equal  insistence  doubt  asked, 
"Are  you  sure?"  Of  course  she  was  sure! 
Had  she  not  told  herself  so  a  score  of  times ! 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that,  an  hour 
after  she  had  finished  breakfast,  she  heard  her 
husband's  voice  calling  her  from  the  hall.  She 
ran  downstairs  to  meet  him;  their  embrace  was 
fervent  and  sincere,  full  of  deep  affection  and 
the  joy  of  reunion.  Dycea  was  eager  to  hear 
about  his  trip,  and  he  was  equally  eager  to  hear 
about  all  she  had  done,  the  poor  people  she  had 
called  upon  in  her  ministrations  of  mercy. 

Once  Dycea  started  to  tell  her  husband  how 
she  thought  she  saw  him  as  she  came  through 
Seymour  Street ;  but  for  some  reason  she  could 
not  define,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  do  so. 

"  I  hoped  you  would  come  last  night,  dear- 
est," she  said.  "  I  did  not  despair  of  it  wholly 
until  after  the  midnight  train  was  in." 
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Did  he  move  a  bit  nervously,  and  look  a  little 
disturbed  by  her  remark?  It  must  have  been 
her  imagination. 

"  I  did  intend  to  be  at  home  last  night,"  he 
said.  "  I  fully  intended  to  be  here,  but  was 
unexpectedly  detained  at  the  last.  I  hope  you 
were  not  too  much  disappointed." 

"  No,  but  I  missed  you,  and  every  day 
seemed  so  much  longer  than  the  day  before," 
she  said  simply. 

His  heart  leaped  within  him  for  joy.  Did 
she  care  so  much  for  him?  He  had  never  dared 
hope  that  she  could  love  him  as  deeply  as  he 
loved  her.  The  stronger  the  ties  of  love  that 
bound  them,  the  more  nearly  impossible  it  must 
be  for  any  calamity,  however  great,  to  tear 
them  apart. 

Atwater,  after  the  first  flush  of  happiness  in 
their  meeting  was  worn  away,  seemed  rather 
unlike  himself.  Less  buoyancy  of  spirit,  less 
frankness  of  m.anner,  less  directness  of  glance, 
seemed  to  characterize  him.  Dycea  noticed  it. 
He  seemed  shut  within  himself. 

"  Did  your  business  move  to  please  you 
while  you  were  gone,  Sanford?  "  she  inquired. 
Oh,  quite,"  he  answered,  arousing  himself 
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with  a  visible  effort  from  a  period  of  abstrac- 
tion. "  The  matter  was  quite  easily  arranged, 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  It  concerned  a 
piece  of  property  in  Jersey  City.  Litigation 
had  been  going  on  for  several  years  over  a 
defective  title;  now  the  whole  matter  has  been 
settled  to  my  advantage." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said. 

"  Why,  bless  me,"  he  said,  brightening  sud- 
denly, "  I  was  so  overcome  with  joy  to  see  you 
again  that  I  almost  forgot  a  purchase  I  made 
for  you  before  I  left  New  York." 

He  went  to  his  traveling  bag  and  took  from 
it  a  small  package,  which  he  handed  to  her  with 
boyish  pleasure  sparkling  in  his  eyes. 

She  opened  it  cautiously.  As  her  eyes 
caught  sight  of  the  contents  of  the  little  box 
she  gave  an  exclamation  of  delight.  A  beau- 
tiful pearl  and  ruby  bracelet  flashed  its  beauty 
into  her  face. 

She  picked  it  up,  looked  at  it  long  and  lov- 
ingly; then  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  and  one 
dropped  on  her  hand. 

"  Don't  you  like  it,  darling?  "  he  asked  with 
a  man's  blundering  misunderstanding,  but  with 
genuine    tenderness.     "  Don't    you    think    it 
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pretty?  I  can  change  it,  perhaps,  if  you  prefer 
something  else." 

"You  dear  old  stupid!"  she  finally  found 
voice  to  say.  "  I'm  crying  because  I  do  like  it, 
and  because — because  I'm  so — silly."  It  ended 
with  a  laugh,  and  he  was  reassured. 

"  No,  you're  not  a  bit  silly.  Even  you  shall 
not  call  yourself  hard  names,"  he  declared 
playfully. 

"  Then  you  may !  " 

"  No,  not  I ;  I  shall  call  you  only  the  best  I 
know,  which  are  far  too  poor." 

She  dropped  him  a  bewitching  little  cour- 
tesy. 

"  You  see,  it  was  like  this,"  he  said.  "  The 
settlement  of  that  case,  as  it  was  finally  made, 
meant  a  clear  gain  to  me  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  only  fair  to  divide  a  part  of 
that  with  you,  so  I  bought  you  this  little 
bauble." 

She  raised  the  bracelet  to  her  lips. 

"  Dear  bauble,"  she  said  softly,  "  dear 
giver ! 

Somewhat  reassured  by  Sanford's  anima- 
tion, touched  by  the  love  indicated  in  his  gift, 
Dycea  felt  the  sunlight  of  happiness  warming 
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her  into  her  old  self  again.  After  all,  she 
thought,  it  was  wrong  not  to  be  happy,  posi- 
tively wicked  to  give  way  to  depression  and 
foolish  imaginings.  She  would  be  brave.  She 
would  be  true. 

It  was  in  such  a  mood  and  in  a  gown  of 
striking  beauty  and  originality  that  Mrs. 
Orton  Boyd  found  her  two  days  later  when  she 
came  to  call.  Mrs.  Boyd  was,  according  to  her 
own  estimate,  a  woman  of  real  importance  and 
the  exemplification  of  the  newest  French  fash- 
ions. Somewhat  shallow  though  she  was,  she 
still  had  an  excellent  heart,  and  a  vein  of  sense 
under  her  extravagant  affectation. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  she  began,  "  I've 
been  dying,  positively  dying,  to  see  you ;  but  I 
have  been  so  frightfully  busy  that  it  has  been 
more  than  my  life  was  worth  to  attempt  to  call 
on  anyone.  The  rush  of  modern  life  is  simply 
awful,  Mrs.  Atwater,  simply  awful.  Don't 
you  think  so? " 

Dycea  admitted  that  it  was  rather  too  in- 
tense at  times. 

"  But  then,"  Mrs.  Boyd  rushed  on,  "  you  are 
so  perfectly  poised,  so  thoroughly  self-con- 
trolled, that  you  master  your  fate,  I  know.    It 
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just  Jias  to  give  in  to  you.  Do  you  know,"  she 
dropped  her  voice  to  an  awed  whisper,  "  that 
the  first  time  I  saw  you  I  was  positively  chilled 
by  your  beauty  and  your  superb  placidity." 

Dycea  laughed. 

"  You  overwhelm  me,"  she  remonstrated. 

"  No  really!  It's  every  word  true,"  insisted 
Mrs.  Boyd,  then  darted  off,  in  her  erratic  fash- 
ion to  another  subject.  "  I  saw  your  husband 
on  Friday." 

"  On  Friday?  "  eagerly.    "  Where?  " 

"  Don't  tell  him,  for  the  world.  I  should  be 
so  mortified.  It  was  on  the  train,  coming  from 
New  York,  and  I  wasn't  civil  enough  to  speak 
to  him.  But  really,  I  was  too  utterly  ex- 
hausted, you  know.  I  had  been  with  that  dress- 
maker all  the  morning.  She  had  just  returned 
from  Paris  with  a  few  little  things  for  me,  and 
she  insisted  on  my  trying  on  every  blessed 
thing  she  had  brought.  Wasn't  that  fright- 
fully inconsiderate? " 

Dycea  ignored  the  question.  She  was  eager 
to  hear  more  about  the  train  on  which  Mrs. 
Boyd  had  left  New  York. 

"  When  did  you  leave  New  York,  did  you 
say  2  " 
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"  By  the  twelve  o'clock." 

"Noon?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  was  thinking  Mr.  Atwater  took  a  later 
train,"  said  Dycea  with  outward  calm,  but  in- 
ward tumult;  "  but  I  am  mistaken,  doubtless." 

"  Oh,  I'm  quite  positive  about  the  train,  Mrs. 
Atwater,  and  I'm  equally  positive  that  Mr. 
Atwater  was  on  board,  and  in  the  same  parlor 
car  with  me.  He's  so  unusually  fine  looking 
and  distinguished,  you  know,  that  I  can't  be 
mistaken." 

Dycea  did  not  respond  to  the  compliment,  so 
Mrs.  Boyd  went  on. 

"  I  pretended  to  be  asleep  when  he  went  past 
my  chair  two  or  three  times.  I  hope  you'll  for- 
give me,  but  I  was  almost  dead  with  weariness 
from  my  ordeal  with  that  heartless  French 
dressmaker.  Pray  don't  tell  Mr.  Atwater  that 
I  saw  him." 

"  It  will  be  unnecessary,  I  think,"  said 
Dycea  slowly. 

When  her  visitor  was  gone  Dycea  went  to 
her  room  to  be  alone,  to  think.  What  did  this 
mean?  Had  Sanford  deceived  her?  If  so, 
what  could  have  been  his  motive?    Where  had 
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he  been  that  night  when  he  was  in  Thaxton? 
Was  it,  after  all,  he  who  had  gone  into  that 
house  on  Seymour  Street?  If  so,  why  had  he 
gone  there?  For  more  than  an  hour  she  sat 
there  alone,  the  tide  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and 
depression  rising  about  her. 

Atwater  was  rather  late  to  dinner  that  night, 
having  been  detained  by  a  lengthy  meeting  of 
the  bank  directors.  As  soon  as  he  came  in  he 
saw  that  Dycea  was  either  troubled  about 
something  or  was  not  in  her  usual  health.  He 
inquired,  with  genuine  solicitude,  if  she  were 
ill;  but  she  replied  that  she  felt  quite  well,  ex- 
cept for  a  slight  headache,  which  she  hoped 
would  be  better  after  dinner. 

Dinner  was  a  rather  dull  meal.  Xeither 
husband  nor  wife  seemed  in  a  talkative  mood. 
Atwater  suggested  that  a  walk  in  the  open  air 
might  help  to  drive  away  Dycea's  headache, 
and  she  readily  assented,  as  she  was  in  no 
mood  for  an  evening  in  doors. 

As  they  went  out  into  the  hall  Atwater  went 
to  the  closet,  took  out  a  white  knitted  shawl  and 
threw  it  over  his  wife's  shoulders.  The  evening 
was  too  mild  for  an  overcoat,  he  said,  but  he 
brought  out  a  soft  felt  hat  of  different  design 
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from  anything  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
wear.  Instantly  Dycea  recognized  it,  as  he 
put  it  on  his  head,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  one 
she  had' seen  on  Seymour  Street  the  preceding 
Friday  night.  More  than  that,  she  felt  sure 
it  was  the  same  hat. 

"  When  did  you  buy  that  hat,  Sanford? " 
she  asked  quietly.  ''  I  never  saw  you  wear  it 
before." 

"  Oh,  haven't  you  seen  my  new  purchase? 
How  do  you  like  it?  " 

Not  very  well;  it  is  too  broad." 
Well,  I  bought  it  in  a  hurry.  While  I  was 
in  Xew  York,  one  day  crossing  the  ferry,  on 
my  way  to  Jersey  City,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
sent  my  hat  whirling  down  the  river.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  buy  a  new  one  at  the 
nearest  shop.  The  stock  was  rather  limited, 
but  I  bought  the  best  I  could  find.  I  won't 
wear  it  any  more  if  you  don't  like  it." 

"  I  don't  like  it,  Sanford,"  she  said  with 
more  emphasis  than  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter seemed  to  require. 

"  Then  I'll  give  it  to  the  janitor  at  the  bank. 
He  must  wear  about  the  same  size  that  I  do." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  through  the  soft 
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April  twilight.  There  were  signs  of  returning 
life,  and  sounds  of  awakening  spring  every- 
w^here;  but  to  Dycea  it  seemed  as  if  winter, 
sudden  and  bitterly  cold,  had  gripped  her  life 
in  a  relentless  hold  that  no  powder  could  shake 
off. 


XXVI 

Clara  Burbank's  expectation  that  her  cor- 
respondence with  Professor  Harding  would  be 
along  technical  lines  was  not  supported  by  his 
letters.  He  began  by  telling  her  how  much 
he  admired  her,  and  said  never  a  word  about 
chemistry,  new  experiments,  or  recent  inven- 
tions in  scientific  apparatus. 

Clara  replied  with  a  very  guarded  allusion 
to  his  compliments,  and  suggested  that  their 
correspondence  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
problems  connected  with  their  teaching — new 
methods  and  advanced  experiments. 

To  this  he  answered  that  he  thought  as  they 
were  both  busy  all  day  with  their  special  sub- 
ject in  the  lecture  room,  it  w^ould  be  more 
profitable  to  discuss  some  theme  entirely 
foreign  to  their  daily  grind.  He  suggested  the 
subject  of  "  Platonic  love,"  and  wrote  ten 
pages  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

Again  Miss  Burbank  expressed  her  disap- 
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proval  of  his  choice  of  a  subject;  she  did,  how- 
ever, answer  his  arguments  as  best  she  could, 
but  frankly  informed  him  that  she  did  not  care 
to  pursue  the  question  farther.  Since  he  in- 
sisted on  some  subject  outside  their  profes- 
sional scope,  she  suggested  a  discussion  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  French  and  English  fic- 
tion.   To  this  she  received  the  following  reply : 

My  dear  Miss  Burbank: 

Your  letters  are  fragrant  delight  in  spite  of  your  con- 
tinued objection  to  my  choice  of  subjects.  First,  I 
discussed  you  and  your  multitudinous  charms.  You 
objected;  but  the  charms  were  there,  and  I  was  right. 
Second,  I  discussed  love,  the  impossible  kind,  called 
"  platonic,"  and  I  conclusively  proved — to  myself — that 
there  never  was  such  a  thing.  Still  you  objected,  and 
still  I  was  right.  (Oh !  I  see  the  contemptuous  glint  in 
your  eyes  as  you  consider  my  conceit;  it's  very  becoming 
to  you.)  I  still  insist  that  "  Platonic  love  "  is  an  inter- 
esting subject,  though  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  me  to  leave  out 
old  Plato.  What  did  he  know  of  love,  anyhow.'* 
Nothing!  or  he  never  would  have  fathered  such  a  ridic- 
ulous theory. 

Now  you  propose  **  a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  French  and  English  fiction."  It  is  my  turn 
to  object,  and  I  do  object  most  emphatically.  Haven't 
I  heard  you  say  that  you  do  not  approve  of  taking  things 
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second-hand  from  a  textbook  ?  That  you  prefer  to.  ex- 
periment for  yourself?  Exactly!  I  heartily  approve 
such  dogma.  All  the  novels  ever  written  do  not  begin  to 
compare  with  one  scientific  experiment  in  love  by  the 
laboratory  method.  I  might  read  a  score  of  stories  in  as 
many  languages^  and  never  know  a  thing  about  true 
love;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  discover  something  well  worth 
while,  if  you  will  assist  me  in  my  investigations. 

Seriously,  all  jesting  aside,  I  love  you;  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  longer.  What- 
ever I  do,  and  wherever  I  go,  you  are  always  with  me  in 
my  thought;  every  day  my  love  grows  stronger  and 
clamors  for  expression.  It  is  not  a  new  love.  The  first 
time  I  saw  you  in  the  bookstore,  I  loved  you,  and  I 
determined  to  find  you  out,  to  claim  my  own.  I  know 
now  that  I  have  always  loved  you,  that  I  was  waiting  for 
that  day,  for  no  woman  ever  moved  me  before.  I  thought 
none  ever  could;  that  was  because  I  had  not  seen  you, 
and  because  I  loved  you  always.  I  love  you  so  much 
that  I  dare  ask  you  for  the  supreme  sacrifice — that  you 
will  be  my  wife. 

What  I  offer  you  is  but  little,  but  it  is  all.  A  life 
that  has  its  work  and  its  place,  a  common,  unattractive 
man,  but  a  heart  that  is  a  fountain  of  fire  with  love's 
holiest  passion,  and  all  for  you,  my  dearest,  all  for  you. 

Let  me  come  to  you  that  I  may  say  what  I  have  no 
words  to  write ;  let  me  plead  my  cause,  and  let  me  hear 
the  "  answer  of  peace  '*  from  your  own,  dear  lips. 

With  all  my  heart, 

Gerald  Harding. 
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The  letter  brought  consternation  and  dis- 
may to  Clara.  She  had  feared  the  professor 
was  on  the  verge  of  falling  in  love  with  her, 
but  she  did  not  dream  that  he  would  take  this 
headlong  plunge  before  she  had  opportunity 
to  warn  him  of  its  utter  uselessness.  Had  she 
known  how  deeply  infatuated  he  was,  she 
would  have  been  on  her  guard,  she  would  have 
given  him  to  understand  that  she  did  not  care 
for  him,  and  never  could. 

After  a  sleepless  night,  she  sat  at  her  desk 
and  wrote  the  following  letter : 

My  dear  Professor  Harding: 

I  know  not  how  to  reply  to  your  letter.  By  that,  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  do  not  know  what  answer  I  must  give, 
for  I  know  that,  beyond  a  shadow  of  question.  That 
must  be,  "  No."  There  is  no  other  answer  that  will  be 
just  to  you  and  true  to  myself.  Do  not  think  me  un- 
grateful or  hard  of  heart  when  I  say,  "  I  do  not  love 
you."  Neither  do  I  say  "  No "  because  I  love  some 
other,  for  I  love  only  my  work,  and  that  I  love  with  a 
supreme  passion.  I  cannot  give  it  up;  it  is  my  life. 
All  my  ideals  and  all  my  castle-building  for  the  future 
are  in  my  teaching.  I  profoundly  believe  that  God  has 
called  me  to  this  work.  There  is  no  place  in  my  scheme 
of  life  for  a  man,  a  husband,  a  home.  These  are  the 
true  ideals  of  many  women,  of  most  women,  but  not  mine. 
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I  am  sure  that  I  am  right,  and  no  argument  or  allurement 
can  move  me.  Love  might,  if  I  loved,  or  were  capable 
of  a  love  such  as  you  suggest ;  but  even  though  my  answer 
must  give  you  deepest  pain — believe  me,  I  am  truly 
sorry — it  must  be  an  eternal,  "  No." 

I  beg  of  you  to  forget  me;  to  search  for  some  woman 
more  worthy  of  your  love,  who  can  reciprocate  your  feel- 
ing, and  accept  the  holy  honor  you  offer. 

Yours  with  sincere  respect, 

Clara  Sayce  Burbank. 


Professor  Harding  received  the  letter  with 
quickened  pulse.  He  read  it  with  a  momentary 
sinking  of  the  heart,  but  his  spirits  rallied  at 
once.  It  w^as  merely  what  he  had  expected. 
He  had  felt  very  sure  that  Miss  Burbank  did 
not  love  him,  or  at  least  that  she  did  not  know 
that  she  loved  him.  It  was  his  plan  to  teach 
her  to  love  him.  He  felt  the  power  within  him 
even  for  such  a  great  task.  He  knew  he  could 
not  fail.  The  battle  might,  to  be  sure,  be  long 
and  stubbornly  fought,  as  all  his  battles  had 
been ;  but  the  consciousness  of  ultimate  victory 
never  for  one  moment  deserted  him. 

The  next  day  was  Wednesday.  Professor 
Harding  finished  his  work  in  the  laboratory, 
went  to  dinner,  carefully  planned  his  work  for 
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the  next  day,  then  began  a  reply  to  Miss  Bur- 
bank's  letter. 


My  dear  Miss  Burbank: 

Your  letter  brought  me  black  news  indeed,  but  even  so 
it  was  precious,  for  it  revealed  anew  your  noble  heart, 
your  high-souled  womanliness,  your  beauty  of  character. 
Far  from  disheartening  me,  your  answer  spurs  me  on  to 
reach  the  goal  of  my  heart's  desire.  It  must  be;  God 
wills  it.  Even  as  He  called  you  to  teach.  He  called  me 
to  love  you  and  win  you  for  my  own.  That  does  not 
mean  that  you  must  forego  your  teaching.  I  will  be 
your  pupil;  you  shall  be  my  master.  Through  me,  your 
teaching  shall  still  go  on,  in  the  subject  that  is  providen- 
tially one  with  your  own.  Together  we  will  study,  experi- 
ment, discover;  together  do  a  greater  work  than  either 
can  do  alone.  Ours  shall  be  not  only  a  marriage  of 
hearts,  but  a  union  of  lives  and  work;  with  perfect 
sympathy,  and  fellowship  of  ambitions  and  dreams. 

Look  in  all  the  secret  corners  of  your  heart,  and  see 
if  there  is  not  somewhere  hidden  away  the  white  plant 
of  love;  bring  it  out  into  the  sunshine,  water  it  with  the 
dews  of  heaven,  let  it  grow  to  maturity  until  it  shall 
blossom  gloriously.     Believe  me,  it  is  there. 

I  long  to  go  to  you.  I  must  see  you.  When  may  I 
come?     Do  not  deny  me.     At  least,  hear  me  once. 

With  supreme  love, 

G.  H. 

P.  S. — I  shall  go  to  see  you  on  Saturday. 
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When  Clara  read  this  letter,  which  seemed 
so  unlike  Professor  Harding,  as  she  had 
hitherto  known  him,  she  was  more  deeply  con- 
cerned than  when  she  received  his  original  pro- 
posal. It  was  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of 
more  force  and  determination  than  she  had 
supposed;  that  he  loved  her  with  a  love  that 
could  not  be  denied.  She  dared  not  see  him. 
She  dared  not  listen  to  his  personal  pleading, 
for  in  her  secret  heart  she  knew  that  she  almost 
loved  him.     "  Almost,"  she  insisted. 

One  thing  she  must  do — telegraph  him  not 
to  come.    She  sent  the  following  dispatch: 

"  Shall  be  away  on  Saturday.  Do  not 
come."  This  done,  she  felt  easier  in  her  mind. 
To  be  sure,  she  had  no  definite  plan  where  she 
was  to  go  on  Saturday — anywhere,  only  to 
escape  him. 

Thursday  and  Friday  dragged  hopelessly. 
Clara  almost  wished  that  vacation  was  at  hand, 
the  girls  seemed  so  stupid  and  the  experiments 
went  wrong.  As  she  left  the  recitation  hall 
her  head  ached  dully;  depression  held  her  in 
its  thrall.  She  walked  mechanically  toward  the 
dormitory,  unconscious  of  her  surroundings 
until  she  became  aware,  suddenly,  that  some- 
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one  was  standing  in  front  of  her.  She  stopped, 
startled.     It  was  Professor  Harding. 

"  Good-afternoon! "  he  said  with  a  smile  as 
he  lifted  his  hat  in  greeting. 

I — I  didn't  see  you,"  faltered  Clara. 

Nor  expect  me,"  he  added. 

Nor  expect  you." 

I'm  so  glad  you  didn't  say,  *  nor  wish  to.'  " 

"  I  certainly  did  not  wish  to,"  Clara  said, 
recovering  her  spirit,  a  little  indignant  that  he 
should  have  come   against  her  wish. 

"  How  was  I  to  know?  "  he  asked  with  ap- 
parent innocence. 

"  Did — you — get — my  telegram?  "  reluc- 
tantly. 

"  Yes,  but  that  said,  *  Don't  come  on  Satur- 
day.'" 

"  I  think  you  would  better  read  it  again," 
somewhat  haughtily. 

"  And  I  naturally  thought  it  meant,"  he  con- 
tinued, unmindful  of  her  manner,  "  Hurry 
up!    I'll  be  gone  on  Saturday.'  " 

Clara  could  not  help  smiling. 
You  are  certainly  incorrigible,"  she  said. 

You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  meant  noth- 
ing of  the  kind." 
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"  But  since  I  misunderstood  you,"  Harding 
went  on,  "  I  think  you  might  be  good  to  me 
long  enough  for  me  to  say  a  few  things  that 
are  on  my  mind." 

You  don't  deserve  it." 
Of  course  not.     I'll  admit  all  that,  but  I 
hope  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  some  of  the  things." 

"Then  you've  repented!  You've  come  to 
tell  me  you  didn't  mean  it?  "  almost  eagerly. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  mean  it  more  intensely 
than  ever  before.  I've  come  to  tell  you  that  I 
did  not  express  a  thousandth  part  of  what  I 
feel.    I  love  you  so  intensely " 

"  Don't !  "  she  cried,  interrupting. 

"  I  must.  It's  God's  truth,"  he  said 
solemnly. 

She  was  silent. 

They  had  been  walking  on  together,  along 
the  path  that  leads  out  into  the  wooded  park 
adjoining  the  school.  As  they  came  to  the 
rustic  seat  beside  the  spring  they  sat  down. 
For  several  minutes,  neither  spoke. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  finally,  "  for  coming 
here  against  your  wish.  I  could  not  help  it; 
I  would  not  if  I  could.  You  do  not  know  how 
much  I  love  you.    Life  is  not  life  without  you. 
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I  never  truly  lived  until  I  saw  you  first,  and 
since  then  I  have  never  thought  of  living  with- 
out you.  Oh!  I  have  been  wonderfully  pa- 
tient!   I  have  waited  so  very  long." 

She  smiled  incredulously. 

*'  You  smile  because  you  do  not  know.  I 
have  loved  you  since  the  first  time  I  saw  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  when  we  met  at  that  teach- 
ers' convention?  "  she  asked  with  interest. 

"  Before  that." 

"  When  I  saw  you  in  the  Walters  Book 
Company's  shop?"  she  asked  with  more  ani- 
mation still. 

Before  that." 

Before    that?     Why,    I    never    saw   you 
before  that!  "  she  cried. 

"  I  know.  But  I  saw  you;  and  when  I  saw 
you    I  knew  that  I  loved  you,  and  that  you 
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were  mine." 


She  flushed  deeply. 

"When  was  it?  Where?"  she  asked,  ap- 
pearing to  ignore  his  declaration. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  first  shop  where 
you  asked  for  that  book,"  he  said,  "  before  you 
went  to  the  Walters  Book  Company? " 

"  Yes," 
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"  I  was  there.  It  was  I  who  suggested  your 
going  to  the  second  place,  though  I  knew  they 
would  not  have  it,  either." 

"  Then  why  did  you  send  me  there?  " 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  see  you  again." 

"That  was  horrid  of  you!"  she  said  per- 
versely; "but  I  did  not  remember  you  in  the 
least  when  I  saw  you  again.' 

"  And  I  was  glad  of  that.' 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  there  ahead 
of  me?  You  were  rummaging  the  chemistry 
books  when  I  arrived." 

"  I  took  a  short  cut,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

"  What  a  fraud  you  were!  " 

"  And  that  convention.  Do  you  remember 
it? "  he  asked. 

"  Remember  it  ?  Indeed  I  do.  I  remember 
that  splendid  address  on  chemistry.  I  can 
never  forget  one  thing  he  said:  '  This  great 
subject,  with  all  its  possibilities  for  the  en- 
largement and  advancement  of  human  happi- 
ness, is  worthy  the  undivided,  lifelong  devo- 
tion of  any  man  or  woman,'  "  she  said,  her 
eyes  glowing. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was  to  engage  such  a  man," 
he  said,  half  seriously. 
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What  do  you  mean?  "  she  asked,  mystified. 
That  whole  convention  was  planned  for 
your — for  your  benefit — no,  for  mine.  To 
think  I  engaged  a  man  to  put  such  an  idea  into 
your  mind,  to  erect  a  barrier  between  us!  " 

She  looked  puzzled.  Then  he  explained 
what  he  meant ;  how  he  had  toiled  and  schemed 
to  bring  her  into  his  life.  So  simply  and  sin- 
cerely did  he  tell  it  that  when  he  had  done 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  that  overflowed, 
unrebuked  and  undisguised,  upon  her  cheeks. 
Then  he  knew  his  victory  was  won. 

The  next  day  they  talked  long  and  earnestly 
about  the  future.  As  yet,  they  could  not  see 
clearly  just  what  it  was  to  be,  but  each  was 
content  to  let  the  years  to  come  work  out  their 
own  will,  even  as  the  past  had  done. 


XXVII 

The  days  following  Dycea's  discovery  of  her 
husband's  duplicity  were  full  of  suffering.  No 
matter  what  engaged  her  attention,  there  was 
an  undercurrent  of  sadness  and  depression. 
Frequently  she  thought  of  taking  her  suspi- 
cions and  doubts  to  Atwater  for  his  solution, 
but  when  the  opportunity  came  she  could  not 
bring  her  resolution  into  action. 

Not  until  recently  had  she  known  how 
deeply,  how  utterly,  she  loved  him.  She  had 
not  realized  how  her  love  had  grown  during 
the  first  year  of  their  wedded  life,  until  the 
brief  separation  had  come.  The  deeper  her 
love,  the  more  bitter  the  pain  of  discovery  of 
deception  had  been.  Sometimes,  in  the  night, 
w^hile  she  heard  the  deep  breathing  of  her  hus- 
band in  his  sleep,  Dycea  lay  awake,  trying  to 
think  of  some  way  in  which  she  had  been  mis- 
taken, and  so  misjudged  the  man  she  loved  so 
intensely. 

It  might  be,  she  argued  with  herself,  that 
she  had  been  wrong  in  thinking  she  saw  him  go 
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into  that  house  on  Seymour  Street.  Other  men 
had  a  figure  Hke  his,  and  the  hat  may  have 
been  merely  a  coincidence.  Mrs.  Boyd  might 
have  been  mistaken  about  the  train  on  which 
she  had  left  New  York;  she  was  such  as  irre- 
sponsible, extravagant  creature  in  her  conver- 
sation that  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed 
on  her  word.  As  often,  however,  as  Dycea 
followed  this  reasoning  she  realized  that  it  was 
futile,  that  it  did  not  lead  to  the  certain  goal 
she  endeavored  to  reach. 

Atwater  must  have  noticed  his  wife's  de- 
pression, had  he  not  been  in  equal  distress  of 
his  own.  If  he  thought  her  sad,  and  quieter 
than  usual,  he  believed  it  to  be  merely  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  mood;  he  strove  with  greater 
vigor  to  arouse  himself,  and  put  on  a  forced 
gayety  that  met  no  adequate  response. 

The  cause  of  Atwater's  depression  was  in 
the  new  and  persistent  annoyances  to  which 
Delia  King  had  subjected  him  during  the  past 
two  months.  For  some  reason  he  could  not 
fathom,  she  had  made  herself  exceedingly 
disagreeable;  she  had  broken  out  in  threaten- 
ings  and  insinuations  that  had  destroyed  his 
peace  of  mind.     That  these  troubled  him,  he 
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was  once  unwise  enough  to  betray,  by  his  man- 
ner, rather  than  by  his  words.  Deha  had  been 
quick  to  discover  this,  and  had  followed  up  her 
advantage  with  threats  and  demands  that 
made  him  wretched.  Money  he  was  willing  to 
supply  her  in  any  amount  that  was  reasonable, 
or  even  to  gratify  her  extravagant  whims  for 
her  children;  but  personal  attention  was  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  him.  He  refused  to  resume 
their  former  relations  in  even  the  smallest 
degree. 

As  Delia's  determination  to  annoy  and 
humiliate  him  became  more  and  more  appar- 
ent, Atwater  felt  certain  that  she  was  being 
urged  on  by  some  influence  outside  herself. 
Who  or  what  it  was  he  could  not  determine, 
though  he  thought  about  it  often.  First,  he 
felt  he  must  establish  a  motive,  but  finding 
none,  he  was  as  much  in  doubt  as  before  he 
studied  the  problem.  It  might  be  that  Delia 
had  confided  to  her  sister,  or  to  some  other  of 
her  friends,  the  story  of  her  relations  with  him; 
that  they  had  urged  her  on  for  the  sake  of 
revenge,  or  of  money.  It  might  be,  too,  that 
she  had  confided  in  some  lawyer,  as  she  had 
once    claimed   to   have    done — possibly    some 
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unscrupulous  fellow  who  was  employed  in 
blackmailing  any  possible  victim. 

No  matter  what  the  cause,  Delia  was  exceed- 
ingly troublesome.  She  had  broken  her  agree- 
ment about  calling  at  Atwater's  office,  had 
been  there  twice,  making  herself  very  much  at 
home.  She  had  also  insisted  that  he  must  come 
to  her  house  to  see  his  children,  and  to  show 
her  some  of  the  personal  attentions  he  had  at 
one  time  given  her.  When  he  assured  her, 
with  more  of  contempt  than  was  necessary, 
that  she  was  no  longer  anything  to  him,  and 
never  could  be  again,  she  was  emboldened  to 
tell  him  that  whether  she  was  or  not  was  a 
matter  in  her  power  to  settle  and  not  in  his. 
She  further  informed  him  that  if  he  refused 
her  demands,  she  would  again  visit  Dycea  and 
reveal  the  whole  past,  with  proofs  that  could 
not  be  doubted. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  this  final  threat  that 
Atwater  had  given  way  to  his  terror.  His  face 
paled,  fear  was  written  on  every  feature. 
Delia  was  quick  to  see  her  advantage.  She 
followed  it  up  mercilessly,  feeling  that  at  last 
she  had  the  upper  hand,  and  no  longer  stood 
in  fear  of  him. 
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Atwater  was  torn  by  conflicting  emotions. 
Over  and  over  he  reproached  himself  for  the 
deception  he  had  practiced  to  win  his  beautiful 
young  wife.  He  loved  her  more  deeply  than 
before  their  marriage,  his  love  growing  con- 
stantly, as  all  true  wedded  love  must  grow. 
Each  day  revealed  to  him  new  charms  in 
Dycea.  He  no  longer  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences to  himself  that  Delia's  exposure  might 
bring;  his  only  thought  was,  "How  can  I 
shield  Dycea  from  such  a  terrible  blow?  How 
can  I  keep  her  happy  and  in  ignorance?  " 

Sometimes  Atwater  thought  of  confession; 
of  going  to  his  wife  to  tell  her  of  his  past,  to 
plead  for  her  forgiveness,  or  if  she  could  not 
grant  him  that,  to  beg  her  to  let  him  go  out  of 
her  life  forever,  into  some  unknown  country 
where  he  might  end  his  days  in  solitude.  He 
knew,  however,  that  the  truth  would  break  her 
heart,  would  kill  her,  perhaps;  partly  because 
he  loved  her  so  deeply,  partly  because  of  his 
cowardice,  he  sealed  his  lips  in  silence. 

Dycea  noticed  the  distress  that  was  wTitten 
on  his  face,  but  she  could  not  wholly  interpret 
it.  Was  it  the  struggle  of  the  unhappy 
captive   to    free  himself   from   an  unnamed 
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bondage?  She  could  not  tell — she  longed  to 
know. 

One  morning,  nearly  ten  days  after  his  visit 
to  New  York,  Atwater  announced  very  ab- 
ruptly at  breakfast  that  he  was  going  away 
that  afternoon  on  a  business  trip,  for  a  day  or 
two.  He  offered  no  special  explanation,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  business  was  important  and 
unexpected,  and  that  he  would  return  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  also  expressed  his  regret  at 
leaving  Dycea,  a  regret  that  was  genuine  and 
tender. 

In  his  look  as  he  left  her  there  was  some- 
thing that  his  wife  could  not  define  nor  under- 
stand— a  something  that  indicated  great  stress 
of  feeling — something  that  made  her  fear  and 
almost  cry  out;  that  indicated  crisis  and  the 
hour  of  fate.  She  knew  that  for  some  reason 
that  she  could  not  fathom,  Sanford  Atwater 
was  moving  through  deep  waters,  and  that  he 
moved  alone.  She  longed  to  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  help  him,  but  she  dared  not,  she  could 
not  if  she  would. 

Atwater  gone,  his  wife  made  her  own  prepa- 
rations for  departure.  She  informed  the 
servants  that  she  would  be  absent  for  a  day  or 
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more.  She  dressed  in  a  plain  black  suit  and 
walking  hat,  with  a  black  veil  drawn  tightly 
across  her  face.  Just  at  dusk,  she  walked  alone 
down  the  garden  path  to  the  side  gate,  and 
started  off  at  a  brisk  pace  down  a  back  street. 

A  walk  of  two  or  three  blocks  brought  her 
to  a  point  where  she  boarded  a  car  marked 
"  Seymour  Street."  Alighting  near  the  house 
into  which  she  thought  Sanford  had  gone  on 
that  other  day,  she  began  to  look  about  for 
signs  of  "furnished  rooms."  Her  eyes  soon 
caught  sight  of  the  big  yellow  house,  number 
one  hundred  and  nine,  where  there  was  a  card 
in  the  window  that  told  her  she  had  found  what 
she  wanted. 

She  ascended  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell 
timidly.  Her  summons  was  answered  by  an 
unattractive  looking  woman  of  sixty. 

"  Have  you  rooms  to  rent? "  inquired 
Dycea  in  a  low  voice. 

We  have,"  rather  gruflBy. 
I  should  like  to  see  them,"  said  Dycea,  pre- 
paring to  step  in. 

The  woman  stood  in  the  narrow  space  as  she 
asked,  "  How  much  do  you  want  to  pay  and 
how  long  do  you  want  it  for?  " 
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Dycea  did  not  know,  but  answered  as  under- 
standingly  as  possible,  "  Any  price — not  too 
high,  of  course — will  be  satisfactory,  and  I 
will  not  engage  it  for  more  than  a  week,  at 
present." 

"  Our  terms  are  cash  in  advance,"  said  the 
woman. 

"  Very  well.    Let  me  see  the  rooms." 

Dycea  went  in  and  was  shown  upstairs; 
there  she  saw  three  rooms  from  which  she 
might  make  a  choice.  All  of  them  were  rather 
shabby,  two  overlooking  the  garden  in  the 
rear,  and  one  commanding  a  view  of  the  street 
and  the  cottage  opposite.  The  price  asked, 
somewhat  exorbitant,  was  cheerfully  paid. 
The  woman  went  out,  and  Dycea  was  relieved 
to  be  alone  in  her  room. 

She  did  not  light  the  gas,  but  drew  a  chair 
to  one  of  the  front  windows,  where  she  was  hid 
in  shadow  while  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
street  and  the  house  opposite.  The  nearest 
electric  lamp  was  placed  too  far  down  the 
street  to  be  of  much  service  to  her,  but  she  was 
able  to  distinguish  something  of  what  was 
going  on  outside.  There  was  very  little  pass- 
ing, through  the  evening.  An  occasional  deliv- 
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ery  wagon  would  go  by,  once  a  carriage 
in  great  haste,  and  a  few  straggling  pedes- 
trians. 

No  one  went  in  or  out  of  the  house  opposite 
until  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  long,  rapid  stride, 
turned  in  at  the  little  gate,  went  up  the  short 
flight  of  steps,  and  in  through  the  front  door. 
It  was  certainly  the  same  man  she  had  seen 
going  into  the  house  before.  If  it  was  not 
Sanford  At  water,  it  was  very  much  like  him 
in  figure  and  movement.  She  noticed  that 
whoever  it  was,  he  did  not  knock  or  ring,  but 
appeared  to  take  a  key  from  his  pocket,  with 
which  he  entered.  That  indicated  familiarity 
with  the  inmates  of  the  home,  or  else  that  the 
man  was  a  member  of  the  household. 

Dycea's  heart  beat  violently,  her  head 
throbbed  with  pain.  The  ordeal  through 
which  she  was  passing,  this  furnace  test, 
seemed  burning  her  life  out,  yet  she  did  not 
shrink  from  it — she  must  know  the  worst.  For 
an  hour  longer  she  watched  and  waited,  but 
feeling  sure  nothing  further  was  to  be  learned 
before  morning,  she  lay  down  on  the  bed  for 
a  little  rest. 
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Sleep  she  could  not.  The  alert  brain  refused 
to  stop  its  eiForts,  the  weary  body  would  not 
relax;  so  when  the  dawn  began  to  grow  gray 
in  the  east,  Dycea  arose,  and  resumed  her 
watch  by  the  window.  She  had  scarcely  seated 
herself,  when  the  front  door  of  the  house  oppo- 
site opened  cautiously,  quietly,  and  Sanford 
Atwater  stepped  out  on  the  little  porch.  For 
a  moment  he  hesitated,  glanced  up  the  street 
in  either  direction,  then  went  hurriedly 
away. 

The  watcher  at  the  window  rose  from  her 
chair,  staggered  toward  the  bed  and  fell  face 
downward  across  it.  Life  was  no  longer  worth 
living,  for  love  was  false.  All  this  she  felt  only 
in  the  crushing  and  intolerable  calamity  that 
had  befallen  her,  not  in  any  individual  way. 
The  blow  had  been  bitter  beyond  all  imagin- 
ing. 

Two  hours  later  she  aroused  herself  to  make 
ready  to  leave.  She  bathed  her  eyes  and  fore- 
head, put  on  her  hat,  tied  down  her  veil  again 
closely  about  her  face,  and  was  ready  to  depart 
when  her  attention  was  attracted  to  the  house 
opposite,  where  a  woman  was  busily  engaged 
in  sweeping  the  front  porch.     As  the  woman 
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turned  toward  the  street  to  beat  her  broom 
against  the  raihng,  Dycea  caught  full  sight  of 
her  face.    It  was  Delia  King. 

This  second  discovery,  painful  as  it  was,  did 
not  affect  Dycea  as  the  first  had  done.  Though 
she  had  not  been  wholly  prepared  for  it,  she 
was  not  wholly  surprised.  It  did  not  come  as 
a  full  shock  to  her,  and  therefore  did  not  pros- 
trate her.  She  was  prepared  for  the  worst  and 
expected  nothing  else. 

As  she  went  down  the  stairs,  the  landlady 
stood  by  the  parlor  door  with  something  that 
was  almost  a  friendly  smile  on  her  grim  face. 

*'Did  you  have  a  good  night,  miss?"  she 
asked  kindly. 

"  Not  particularly,"  answered  Dycea,  but 
added  hastily,  "  Everything  was  satisfactory, 
however.     The  bed  was  very  comfortable." 

"  Yes,  all  my  beds  are  good,  miss.  There 
ain't  a  poor  one  among  'em." 

Dycea  nodded  approval. 

"Do  you  want  to  get  board  too,  miss?" 
asked  the  woman. 

"  Not  at  present.    Do  you  give  board?  " 

"  Oh,  no!  but  you  can  get  it  near  here.  The 
next  house  gives  table  board." 
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"Do  they  give  board  across  the  street?" 
asked  Dycea. 

"At  Mis'  King's?  No,  Mis'  King  don't 
give  no  board.  She's  too  high-toned.  She 
spends  a  heap  o'  money  on  her  two  kids.  The 
Lord  only  knows  where  she  gets  it,  I  don't." 

Dycea  did  not  press  the  subject  farther,  but 
bade  her  landlady  good-morning,  and  went 
out  into  the  street.  Her  mission  was  over;  she 
must  reach  home  with  all  possible  speed. 


XXVIII 

When  Dycea  left  the  lodging  house  where 
she  had  spent  the  night,  her  spirit  was  utterly 
broken;  but  as  the  hours  went  by,  her  sorrow 
was  mingled  with  a  rising  indignation  against 
the  one  she  had  so  deeply  loved.  Had  she  fully 
known  all  that  had  gone  on  that  night,  in  the 
cottage  across  the  street,  she  would  have  had 
more  charity  for  her  husband,  even  if  her  own 
grief  had  been  as  great. 

In  response  to  an  imperative  summons,  At- 
water  had  gone  to  Delia  to  effect,  if  possible, 
a  final  settlement  of  their  relations.  He  was 
worn  with  fruitless  worry,  and  constant  fear 
of  what  Delia  might  be  moved  to  do  next. 
The  situation  was  intolerable  beyond  belief, 
and  must  come  to  an  end  speedily  or  his  life 
would  be  destroyed.  To  shield  Dycea,  to  keep 
her  trust  in  him,  to  devote  his  every  energy  to 
her  happiness,  was  the  purpose  that  moved 
him.  To  that  end  he  determined  that  night  to 
offer  to  Delia  a  large  sum  of  money,  its  in- 
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come  sufScient  to  support  her  and  her  children, 
and  a  home  of  her  own  in  any  place  she  might 
choose,  at  least  a  thousand  miles  away.  There 
she  should  henceforth  care  for  herself,  and  re- 
nounce any  claim  upon  him  for  future  atten- 
tion or  support. 

This  plan  he  presented  with  all  the  elo- 
quence and  persuasion  in  his  power.  At  first, 
Delia  received  it  with  loud  and  unreasoning 
opposition;  but  as  Atwater  continued,  hour 
after  hour,  to  press  the  matter  calmly,  by  every 
means  that  he  knew,  she  gradually  came  to 
look  at  it  more  reasonably.  Just  before  day- 
break, he  had  risen  from  the  dining-room 
table,  where  they  had  spent  the  night  in  talk- 
ing it  over,  with  the  most  hopeful  spirit  he  had 
possessed  for  months.  If  this  plan  succeeded, 
as  seemed  probable,  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  future  might  not  be  full  of  new  hope  and 
happiness.  Had  he  known  whose  eyes  were 
watching  him  as  he  left  Delia's  door,  his  heart 
would  have  been  turned  to  lead  again. 

Late  that  afternoon,  Atwater  returned  to 
his  home,  and  found  Dycea  in  her  private  sit- 
ting room.  She  appeared  to  be  engaged  with 
some  sewing,  but  really  had  taken  only  a  few 
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stitches,  being  too  much  disturbed  mentally  to 
devote  herself  to  any  fixed  occupation.  The 
day  had  been  long.  A  sleepless  night,  great 
grief  and  anxiety,  had  left  their  traces  in  her 
face. 

Atwater's  face  also,  bore  the  marks  of  pain 
and  struggle,  but  he  tried  to  appear  cheerful 
as  he  went  up  to  Dycea  to  give  her  his  usual 
greeting.  To  his  surprise,  she  raised  her  arm 
before  her  as  though  to  shield  herself.  She 
rose  from  her  chair,  stepping  back  a  pace. 

"  Why — why — ^what  is  the  trouble,  Dy- 
cea?" 

She  answered  nothing,  but  motioned  him  to 
a  seat,  while  she  sat  down  again  in  the  seat  she 
had  just  vacated.  She  was  perfectly  calm  and 
self-possessed,  but  she  showed  no  trace  of  af- 
fection, nor  personal  interest. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  she  said  very  calmly,  in 
a  low,  distinct  voice,  "  I  wish  to  know  where 
you  have  been,  and  on  what  business." 

"  Why,  Dycea !  I  told  you  I  was  going 
away  for  a  day  or  two  on  a  matter  of  business. 

I "     He   paused,   knowing   not   what   to 

answer,  almost  overcome  by  her  coldness,  and 
the  impersonality  of  her  attitude  toward  him. 
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"  I  am  aware  that  you  told  me  that.  What 
I  wish  to  know  is — where  you  have  been  and 
on  what  business  you  have  been  absent." 

"  You  do  not  distrust  me,  Dycea,  I  hope," 
he  said  pathetically. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,"  she  replied 
coldly,  ''  or,  if  you  do,  you  are  simply  evading 
my  question." 

"  I  have  been  out  of  town,  to  a  little  place 
near  here,  overnight,  on  a  matter  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  my  father's  estate." 

He  looked  her  fairly  in  the  face,  but  almost 
instantly  dropped  his  eyes  as  she  returned  his 
look  with  keen  persistence. 

"  Sanford  Atwater! "  her  voice  rose  a  trifle, 
"  that  is  not  the  truth.  You  did  not  leave  the 
city  last  night.  You  have  deceived  me.  I  can 
trust  you  no  longer." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Dycea,"  he  said,  but 
did  not  lift  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  not  mistaken.  You  know  I  am  not. 
You  spent  the  night  with  that  wretched  wo- 
man who  came  to  me  once,  and  told  me  the 
truth  I  was  foolish  enough  to  disbelieve.  Now 
you  dare  come  back  to  me  and  tell  me  it  is  not 
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He  rose  to  his  feet. 

"No,  no,  Dycea!  it  is  not  so!  It  is  not 
so! 

"Be  silent  I    Do  not  perjure  yourself !  "     , 

She  also  rose. 

"  Last  night  I  saw  you  go  into  the  house  at 
one  hundred  and  eight  Seymour  Street.  I 
saw  you  open  the  door  with  your  key,  as  one 
who  had  a  right  there.  At  daybreak,  I  saw 
you  come  away.  Do  you  find  the  companion- 
ship of  Delia  King  preferable  to  that  of  your 
wife?  Evidently  so.  Henceforth  you  shall 
have  it,  but  not  mine  also." 

Her  eyes  blazed  with  anger,  contempt,  but 
otherwise  her  manner  was  calm.  She  had 
fought  out  her  battle  alone,  before  her  hus- 
band returned,  and  believed  she  had  become 
wholly  master  of  herself  and  the  circum- 
stances that  surrounded  her. 

Atwater  made  two  or  three  feeble  attempts 
to  speak  in  his  own  behalf,  but  his  words  died 
in  silence  upon  his  lips  before  they  could  be 
spoken.  He  was  in  an  agony  of  suffering, 
though  his  greatest  feeling  was  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  woman  he  had  so  deeply 
wronged  and  deeply  loved — ^Dycea,  his  wife. 
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"Have  you  nothing  to  say  for  yourself?" 
she  said  scornfully. 

Nothing,"  he  answered  brokenly. 
Then  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,"  she 
said.  "  I  shall  leave  the  house  at  once,  and 
shall  not  return.  Henceforth  your  life  is  your 
own,  to  do  with  as  you  will.  It  does  not  con- 
cern me  in  the  least.  If  I  hoped  you  had  any 
sense  of  honor  left,  I  should  advise  you  to  act 
upon  it,  but  I  am  afraid  such  advice  would  be 
useless." 

She  turned  toward  the  door,  moving  slowly, 
as  though  she  still  hoped  he  might  have  some 
word  in  justification  of  himself.  As  she  passed 
into  the  hall,  he  called  her  name  and  rushed 
after  her. 

"Dycea!  Dycea!"  A  pallor  like  death's 
was  on  his  tense  face.  "  God  help  me !  I  have 
deceived  you.  I  have  been  untrue,  but  not  so 
foully  as  you  think.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
sinned  most  deeply,  that  I  hid  the  truth  from 
you,  and  led  you  to  marry  me  through  decep- 
tion and  fraud.  But  God  only  knows  how  I 
have  suffered  for  it  since  then,  and  how  the 
net  has  tangled  about  me  in  all  my  efforts  to 
escape.    Believe  me,  Dycea!    I  have  tried  to 
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escape  not  merely  the  consequences  of  my  sin, 
but  all  that  has  held  me  to  the  awful  tragedy 
of  my  life.  And  believe  me,  if  you  can,  the 
thing  that  has  made  my  experience  a  hell,  has 
been  the  thought  of  the  wrong  I  had  done  you, 
the  consequences  of  suffering  and  sorrow  to 
you,  Dycea,  my  wife!  my  wife!  " 

His  voice  ended  in  a  groan  as  he  staggered 
against  the  table. 

She  was  deeply  moved.  All  her  fancied  con- 
trol seemed  forsaking  her.  She  trembled  vio- 
lently, and  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  She 
could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  but  stood  hesi- 
tating which  way  to  turn.  After  a  moment  or 
two,  she  partially  regained  her  self-control. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  she  began  brokenly.  "Noth- 
ing can  give  me  back  my  trust  in  you.  I 
thought  you  so  noble,  so  above  the  weakness, 
the  meanness,  of  common  men,  that  I  would 
not  listen  when  they  told  me  the  truth.  I 
thought  it  was  all  a  lie ;  I  wanted  to  believe  it 
was  a  lie,  because  I  loved  you  so.  How  blind 
and  foolish  I  have  been! — ^worse  than  a 
fool." 

"  Don't!  "  he  cried,  as  though  she  had  struck 
him  a  blow.    "  Blame  me.    Tell  me  you  hate 
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me!  Curse  me!  I  deserve  more  than  the 
worst." 

"  I  do  not  hate  you,"  she  said  slowly.  "  God 
help  me,  I  love  you." 

She  finished  the  sentence  in  a  sob,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  shaking  violently  in  her 
grief.  He  moved  a  step  forward,  put  out  his 
arms  as  though  he  would  take  her  to  his  heart; 
then  he  drew  back,  limp,  faint,  pallid.  For  a 
little  while  neither  spoke. 

"  Though  it  kills  me,  though  it  kills  us 
both,"  she  finally  went  on,  more  quietly,  *'  I 
must  go  away.  I  cannot  be  true  to  myself  nor 
to  you,  if  I  remain.  Then,  too,  there  are  others 
whose  rights  we  must  respect.  In  the  sight  of 
heaven,  we  are  nothing  to  each  other,  and 
never  can  be." 

"  Dearest,"  he  said,  with  sudden  determi- 
nation, "  what  must  I  do?  God  knows  there  is 
nothing  too  hard  for  me.  Tell  me  what  you 
will,  and  I  will  gladly  do  it.  How  can  I 
atone?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  firmly.  "  Between  us 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  I  cannot  cross  it 
to  you,  you  cannot  come  to  me.     What  you 
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must  do,  I  may  not  say.  ]My  life  with  you  is 
done,  and  to-night  I  must  go  out  of  your  hfe 
forever." 

He  groaned  and  sank  into  the  chair  by 
which  he  stood.  Slowly  she  moved  down  the 
hall,  reluctant  to  go,  yet  knowing  that  separa- 
tion was  inevitable.  As  she  reached  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  he  rose  again  to  his  feet. 

*'  Dycea,"  he  said,  scarcely  controlling  his 
emotion,  "  bear  with  me  one  last  word.  You 
shall  not  go  believing  I  have  lived  a  double 
life  since  we  were  married.  Never  since  I  saw 
you  first,  has  this  woman  been  anything  to  me. 
I  have  been  true  to  you,  and  to  you  alone.  She 
has  moved  heaven  and  hell  to  drag  me  back 
again,  but  I  have  never  seen  her  except  in  an 
effort  to  free  myself  from  the  past,  and  to  be 
just  to  the  children  I  have  wronged." 

He  thought  he  saw  a  look  of  incredulity  in 
her  face. 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  believe  it !  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  thinking  that  I  lie,  but  it  is 

God's  truth.     Except  for  a  boyish But 

no!  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  myself. 
There  is  no  justification." 

Her  lips  parted  to  speak,  then  closed  again ; 
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her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Though  she  left  him 
in  silence,  he  had  read  in  her  look  that  she 
could  not  disguise,  love,  and  an  infinite  pity 
that  stirred  his  memory  a  multitude  of  times  in 
after  years. 

Down  the  stairs,  and  out  of  the  door  he 
watched  her,  then  sank  again  into  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  risen,  while  the  twdlight 
deepened  in  the  gloomy  hall. 


XXIX 

Broken,  desolate,  bewildered,  Dycea  left  her 
home  to  go  back  again  to  the  motherly  spirit 
whose  tenderness  had  helped  to  heal  her  first 
great  sorrow — the  loss  of  her  father.  She 
found  her  aunt  alone.  With  intuitive  sym- 
pathy, she  took  Dycea  to  her  heart,  and  com- 
forted her  in  silence,  content  to  wait  for 
explanation  until  Dycea  was  ready  to  speak. 
After  a  time,  the  bare  outlines  of  the  tragedy 
were  related,  and  though  Mrs.  VanHorne's 
own  soul  was  filled  with  horror  and  humiliation 
by  the  recital,  she  hid  her  own  suffering  in  a 
heroic  endeavor  to  comfort  Dycea.  Long  into 
the  night  they  sat  together,  much  of  the  time 
in  silence,  but  with  perfect  understanding  and 
sympathy. 

On  the  following  day  they  took  counsel 
together,  and  determined  to  leave  Thaxton  at 
once.  Mrs.  VanHorne  agreed  with  Dycea 
that  she  could  not  return  to  Atwater's  house, 
nor  longer  live  with  him  as  his  wife.  Here- 
after their  paths  must  he  apart.    Her  aunt 
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suggested  to  Dyeea  that  she  secure  a  divorce, 
but  to  this  she  would  not  hsten;  she  was  not 
prepared  for  such  an  ordeal  at  present,  and 
her  mind  was  not  wholly  clear  what  course 
should  be  pursued. 

Flight  was  most  welcome  to  Dycea,  as  it 
would  take  her  away  from  the  scenes  and  sur- 
roundings of  her  trouble.  It  was  also  welcome 
to  her  aunt,  because  she  feared  that  if  she  re- 
mained, her  social  leadership  would  be  imper- 
iled. She  feared  the  ridicule  of  society  that 
would  come  to  her  as  the  leader  of  the  moral 
crusade  that  had  ended  in  ignominious  defeat. 

Boston  was  finally  determined  upon  as  a 
temporary  place  of  residence.  Mrs.  VanHorne 
knew  a  few  excellent  people  there,  yet  would 
be  free  from  social  obligations.  Furthermore, 
Boston  was  not  far  away  from  the  Maine 
coast,  where  she  still  spent  her  summers.  The 
interval  between  the  present  and  her  departure 
for  her  summer  outing  could  be  very  agreeably 
spent  in  the  staid  and  interesting  New  Eng- 
land metropolis. 

Atwater,  also,  hastily  determined  upon  a 
departure  for  the  Rockies  for  a  hunting  trip. 
He  dismissed  the  servants,  closed  the  house, 
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and  started  westward  without  any  effort  to  see 
Dycea  or  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  He  knew 
too  well  that  such  an  effort  would  be  useless, 
and  he  determined  to  wait  until  time  had  given 
opportunities  for  further  development. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither  Atwater  nor 
Dycea  had  confided  in  anyone  concerning  the 
change  that  had  come  into  their  lives,  gossip 
was  not  slow  to  spread  an  ill  report.  Society 
was  stirred  by  conflicting  rumors  about  the 
sudden  closing  of  their  house  and  their  depar- 
ture in  opposite  directions. 

Though  Dycea  deliberately  decided  on  her 
course  of  action,  she  found  herself  in  a  much 
more  dissatisfied  frame  of  mind  than  she  had 
anticipated,  when  the  end  had  been  reached. 
At  times,  she  wished  she  had  been  less  severe 
with  Atwater  in  their  last  interview.  She 
wished  she  had  given  him  more  opportunity 
to  speak  for  himself,  to  tell  her  the  truth  of  the 
whole  matter  as  he  saw  it  from  his  standpoint. 
She  wondered,  sometimes,  if  he  had  not  strug- 
gled more  manfully  than  she  had  credited  him 
with  doing.  She  had  been  touched  by  his  evi- 
dent anguish  for  the  suffering  he  had  caused 
her — she  could  not  forget  it  if  she  would. 
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Frequently  she  found  herself  wondering 
where  he  was,  what  he  was  doing.  No  word 
came  from  him  for  several  months,  but  one  day- 
she  received  a  letter  at  her  Boston  address.  It 
was  addressed  by  typewriter  in  order  that  she 
might  open  it  to  read  it  before  she  discovered 
by  whom  it  had  been  sent.  He  feared  the 
letter  might  be  returned  unopened.  It  bore  no 
date  and  no  salutation,  but  went  at  once  to  the 
burden  that  lay  upon  his  heart.  The  letter  read 
as  follows: 

**  Forgive  me  if  I  do  wrong  in  writing  you,  but  do  me 
this  one  last  favor  of  reading  what  I  have  written.  I  do 
not  write  to  justify  myself,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  your 
suffering  less  painful.  The  anguish  that  is  mine  is  fully 
deserved;  that  I  know,  and  I  make  no  complaint.  But 
your  suffering  is  wholly  undeserved,  for  you  are  innocent 
of  any  wrong.  If  I  can  possibly  lift  one  atom  of  the 
burden  I  have  laid  on  your  life,  it  is  my  joy  and  my  duty 
to  do  so;  therefore,  hear  me. 

"  I  was  born  with  inherited  lust  in  my  blood.  I  was  not 
brave  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  master  my  passion. 
Before  I  was  really  a  man  physically,  I  gave  way  to  my 
abnormal  appetite,  and  fell  into  sin  with  a  girl  who  was 
my  mother's  maid.  I  do  not  blame  her  as  much  as  I 
blame  myself,  but  the  way  of  shame  was  not  made  too 
difficult  for  me.     Thus  early  the  fearful  chain  was  fast- 
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ened  about  my  neck.  My  mother  did  not  dream  the 
truth.  My  father,  who  had  fallen  once,  but  later  had 
fully  made  himself  his  own  master,  knew  my  sin,  sym- 
pathized with  me,  and  tried  to  drag  me  from  my  slavery- 
He  thought  he  had  succeeded,  and  died  without  knowledge 
of  my  second  fall. 

"  Then  you  came  into  my  life,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
knew  what  it  was  to  love.  Then,  too,  I  knew  the  awful, 
the  damnable  guilt,  of  my  past  life.  I  swore  I  would 
never  see  Delia  King  again;  that  though  I  would  provide 
for  her  and  my  two  children  as  far  as  money  could  pro- 
vide, my  life  should  henceforth  be  as  pure  as  any  man's 
life  could  be.  I  determined  to  bury  the  past.  I  dared 
not  tell  you  of  that  past,  because  I  knew  that  if  I  did 
you  could  never  be  my  wife.  When  in  what  seemed  to  be 
an  evil  day,  you  learned  the  truth,  I  vowed  to  win  you  by 
deception.  You  know  how  well  I  succeeded.  God  is  my 
witness,  in  spite  of  the  past,  in  spite  of  the  devilish 
devices  of  that  woman,  I  was  true  to  you.  I  did_,  it  is 
true,  go  twice  to  her  house,  but  for  no  evil  purpose.  I 
went  to  try  to  break  my  shackles ;  to  break  them  in  a  way 
that  would  leave  me  free  from  her  scheming  and  still 
keep  my  past  a  sealed  secret.  When  I  left  her  house  on 
that  morning  that  you  saw  me,  I  fully  believed  that  I 
had  silenced  her  tongue  and  her  greed;  that  I  could  re- 
turn to  you  to  be  happy  and  to  be  true.  I  know,  now, 
that  that  was  all  wrong.  I  had  no  right  to  be  happy, 
and  I  could  not  be  true  unless  I  gave  you  the  whole  truth. 

"  The  rest  you  know.  I  honor  you,  I  love  you — even 
though  I  have  no  right — more  deeply  than  ever  before. 
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You  have  done  what  is  rights  and  you  could  not  do  less. 
May  God  help  you  and  give  you  all  the  happiness  that 
is  possible.  I  dare  not  ask  your  forgiveness,  though  that 
would  make  me  happy  beyond  all  I  venture  to  hope.  The 
sky  is  black  around  the  whole  horizon.  Perhaps  you  will 
pray  for  me,  sometimes. 

"  Sanford. 
**  P.  S. — Of  course  I  do  not  expect  you  to  answer  this 
letter.      It  demands  no  answer,  and  I  know  you  could  not 
write  me  if  it  did." 

Dycea  read  the  letter  through  and  then  im- 
mediately read  it  again.  Having  finished  it  a 
second  time,  she  laid  it  on  the  table  beside  her 
and  wept  bitterly.  It  had  brought  vividly 
back  again  the  past,  with  all  its  anguish,  and 
all  its  happy  memories.  It  showed  her  lover, 
her  husband,  in  a  somewhat  different  light 
from  what  she  had  ever  seen  him  in  before. 
She  felt  more  of  pity  for  him,  though  she 
blamed  him  none  the  less.  She  felt  that,  in 
some  measure,  his  suffering  had  made  partial 
atonement  for  his  sin.  She  did  not  think  for 
an  instant  that  she  could  return  to  him  and  for- 
give him — that  was  altogether  wrong  and  im- 
possible, for  Delia  stood  between  them  and 
must. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  answer  the  letter. 
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She  sat  down  to  write  to  him,  the  next  day,  but 
knew  not  how  to  begin  nor  what  to  say.  After 
two  or  three  attempts,  ending  in  failure,  she 
put  the  letter  aside,  determined  not  to  answer 
it. 

Dycea's  own  experience  had  only  served  to 
deepen  her  conviction  that  society  was  radi- 
cally wrong,  and  that  the  spread  of  the  social 
evil  should  be  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition.  It  seemed  to  her  that  no  adequate 
means  was  used  to  bring  about  a  purer  social 
code,  and  that  no  greater  need  of  reformation 
existed  anywhere.  The  more  she  thought 
about  it,  the  more  determined  she  became  to 
have  some  small  part  in  bringing  about  a 
change  for  the  better.  From  time  to  time,  she 
put  down  these  thoughts  in  writing.  At  the 
end  of  several  months  she  was  surprised  one 
day  as  she  examined  them  to  find  she  had 
nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  closely  written 
manuscript.  While  she  was  busy  looking  them 
over,  her  aunt  came  in  unobserved. 

"  What  have  you  there,  Dycea? "  she  asked 
curiously.  "  Have  you  been  writing  a  book? 
Boston  seems  to  have  stimulated  your  literary; 
powers.    What  is  it  all  about?  " 
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Dycea  blushed  as  though  caught  in  some 
evil  act. 

"  No,  Aunt  Russell,  I  have  not  been  writing 
a  book,  but  I  find  some  notes  of  mine  have 
accumulated  into  quite  a  pile." 

"Dear  me,  I  shjDuld  say  they  had!"  said 
Mrs.  VanHorne,  coming  up  to  the  table,  and 
picking  up  a  small  pile  of  notes.  "  What  have 
you  written?    A  play?  " 

"  No,"  said  Dycea  smiling.  "  It's  far  too 
serious  for  a  play.  It's  in  the  direction  of  your 
compact  and  social  crusade." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  child,  that  you 
were  writing?  You  might  have  known  I 
should  be  interested.  Let  me  hear  what  you 
have  written." 

"  It  would  seem  very  childish  and  amateur- 
ish to  you,  Aunt  Russell,"  said  her  niece  depre- 
catingly.  "  I  don't  expect  to  make  a  book  of 
it  nor  even  a  magazine  article.  I  have  not  a 
gift  for  authorship." 

"  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that,"  said  Mrs. 
VanHorne  with  a  knowing  shake  of  her  head. 
"  Let  me  hear  a  little  of  it.  I  shall  be  able  to 
judge  better  then." 

After  some  coaxing,  Dycea  began  to  read 
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aloud  from  her  manuscript.  Though  she  was 
timid  at  first,  she  more  and  more  lost  herself 
in  her  subject  as  she  went  on.  Her  eyes 
sparkled,  the  color  came  to  her  cheeks,  her 
voice  vibrated  with  earnestness.  As  she  con- 
tinued to  read,  her  aunt  listened  with  increased 
approval  and  surprise.  Her  manuscript,  about 
which  she  had  been  so  modest,  was  an  exceed- 
ingly well  written  arraignment  of  the  social 
vice,  and  the  double  standard  of  judgment  for 
men  and  women  who  have  sinned. 

When  she  had  finished,  her  aunt  gave  her  a 
motherly  hug  of  unusual  warmth  and  tender- 
ness. 

"  Dycea  VanHorne!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  That  is  the  finest  thing  on  the  subject  I  ever 
heard.  Not  Writing  a  book?  Of  course  you're 
writing  a  book,  and  a  good  one,  too.  Go  on 
and  finish  it.  It  is  your  manifest  duty.  I'll 
find  a  publisher  for  you  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  is  done." 

Dycea  protested,  but  encouraged  by  her 
aunt's  enthusiasm  and  relying  on  her  judg- 
ment, she  determined  to  continue  her  writing 
until  she  had  completed  it.  It  gave  full  play 
to  all  the  latent  talents  of  her  active  mind; 
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as  she  worked  over  it,  she  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  her  theme.  She  found  much 
to  aid  her  in  the  wealth  of  material  in  the  big 
public  library.  Here  she  spent  many  days  in 
study  of  authorities  and  statistics  that  enabled 
her  to  write  with  greater  positiveness  and 
scientific  accuracy. 

To  her  surprise,  the  subject  opened  before 
her  so  rapidly,  with  many  lines  of  suggestion 
running  out  from  it,  that  before  she  was  aware 
of  it  she  had  several  hundred  pages  completed. 
When  she  had  finished  the  last  page  of  her 
book  she  announced  it  triumphantly  to  her 
aunt.  If  her  experience  as  a  writer  had  been 
larger,  she  would  have  known  that  the  hardest 
and  dreariest  task  was  yet  before  her — the 
pruning,  revising,  rewriting,  that  taxes  the 
patience  and  breaks  the  heart,  but  that  is  essen- 
tial to  any  true  product  of  finished  art. 

This  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  one 
morning  in  February  she  put  the  completed 
manuscript  into  her  aunt's  hands. 

"  Here  is  my  book.  Aunt  Russell!  I  shall 
expect  you  to  find  the  promised  publisher  in 
the  promised  time." 

"  How  soon  did  I  agree  to  find  him?  " 
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Within  twenty- four  hours !  " 
Did  I?     Well,  it  may  take  longer  than 
that,  but  I  shall  surely  find  hini,  and  that 


soon." 


She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience,  largely,  she  first  offered  it  to 
local  publishers.  The  first  returned  it  with 
the  usual  polite  note  of  rejection,  though  he 
assured  the  ambitious  young  author  that  it  was 
no  reflection  on  the  literary  merit  of  the  book. 
As  this  was  Dycea's  first  experience,  the  letter 
gave  her  hope  that  some  other  publisher  might 
give  her  manuscript  more  favorable  consider- 
ation. That  her  hope  was  not  without  founda- 
tion, was  speedily  proven.  Brown  &  Towne, 
after  an  unusually  brief  interval  for  examin- 
ation, wrote  Mrs.  VanHorne  that  the  book  had 
some  features  that  made  its  publication  prob- 
able, and  asked  her  to  call  for  a  consultation 
regarding  it. 

It  w^as  evident  that  the  publishers  thought 
that  Mrs.  VanHorne  was  the  writer.  No  name 
had  been  signed  to  the  manuscript,  as  Dycea 
was  determined  to  publish  it  anonymously,  if 
at  all,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  events  in  her  own  life. 
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While  she  felt  that  she  had  a  message  for 
the  world,  she  did  not  wish  the  public  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  because  of  her  own  suffering, 
which  might  easily  be  guessed  by  some  of  those 
who  knew  her  life. 

Both  aunt  and  niece  called  at  the  publishers' 
office  one  bright  March  morning.  They  were 
shown  into  the  private  office  of  JNIr.  Justin  B. 
Towne,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm.  He 
was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man  of  forty-five  or 
more,  with  iron-gray  hair,  a  closely  cropped 
mustache,  and  deep-set  blue  eyes.  His  face, 
in  repose,  was  rather  sad,  there  were  lines  of 
weariness  about  the  mouth,  but  in  conversation 
his  features  lighted  up  with  animation,  reveal- 
ing the  bright  and  sensitive  soul  within. 

He  listened  with  interest  as  ]Mrs.  VanHorne 
explained  that  Mrs.  Atwater,  her  niece,  was 
the  author  of  the  book,  and  at  once  engaged 
Dycea  in  conversation.  He  assured  her  that 
the  book  had  real  merit,  and  that  its  publica- 
tion would  be  undertaken  by  his  firm,  provided 
that  some  slight  changes  could  be  made  in  the 
manuscript.  He  pointed  out  to  Dycea  the 
changes  he  thought  ought  to  be  made.  Though 
she  was  reluctant  to  undertake  any  more  work 
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on  what  had  already  cost  her  so  much  of  hard 
labor  and  personal  suffering,  she  nevertheless 
saw  the  necessity  of  doing  what  he  advised. 

"  Another  thing  with  which  we  are  not  fully 
satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Towne,  "  is  the  title  you 
have  given  your  book.  You  have  called  it  '  A 
Woman's  Crusade.'  That  is  not  definitely  de- 
scriptive nor  especially  striking." 

"  No,  it  is  neither,"  said  Dycea,  adding 
frankly,  "  It  did  not  satisfy  me  at  all,  but  I 
could  find  no  title  that  did.  I  thought,  at  one 
time,  I  would  call  it,  '  A  Social  Reformation,' 
but  that  also  seemed  neither  appropriate  nor 
worthy." 

"What  do  you  suggest,  Mr.  Towne?" 
asked  Mrs.  VanHorne. 

"  I  have  nothing  very  clearly  in  mind,"  he 
answered. 

"  I  wish  I  might  find  some  title  that  em- 
bodies my  idea,"  Dycea  said  earnestly.  "It 
is  really  a  protest  and  a  warning  against  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  evils  of  our  times.  Of 
course  I  cannot  hope  to  do  much  by  one  little 
book.  At  best  it  is  merely  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness." 

"  A  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness!    A  voice 
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crying  in  the  wilderness ! "  Towne  repeated 
these  words  in  a  low  tone,  as  though  to  him- 
self. With  half-closed  eyes,  he  gazed  past  the 
two  women,  out  into  the  busy  street,  though  he 
saw  nothing  of  its  tumult.  They  waited  for 
liim  to  speak. 

"  That  will  make  a  very  good  title  indeed," 
he  said,  as  though  the  matter  was  settled. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Dycea  with 
a  bewildered  expression. 

"Pardon  me!  I  am  wholly  at  fault,"  he 
said,  "  but  your  characterization  of  your  book 
is  admirable  for  a  title.  You  can  call  it  noth- 
ing better  than,  '  A  Voice  Crying  in  the  Wil- 
derness.' " 

"  Don't  you  think  that  title  is  too  long,  Mr. 
Towne?  "  queried  Mrs.  VanHorne. 

"  Not  a  bit!  not  a  bit!  It  suits  the  subject 
matter  exactly — a  series  of  highly  emotional- 
ized essays,  kept  well  in  hand,  but  dealing  with 
the  social  vice.  Besides,"  He  added  with  a 
shrewd  look,  "  I  think  the  title  will  help  sell 
the  book." 

He  proved  to  be  a  true  prophet.  Within 
six  months  the  book  was  on  the  market.  Two 
months  after  publication  a  second  edition  was 
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called  for,  and  within  a  year  the  sixtieth  thou- 
sand was  on  the  counters  in  the  book  shops. 

The  book  made  a  profound  sensation. 
Whether  it  was  its  subject  matter,  the 
simple  directness  of  its  style,  its  evident  sin- 
cerity or  its  anonymity  that  made  it  sell,  could 
not  be  determined.  It  was  discussed  in  the 
daily  press  by  its  friends  and  its  opponents. 
Men  and  w^omen  everywhere  argued  warmly 
over  its  merits  and  defects,  the  justice  or  in- 
justice of  its  characterizations,  and  the  reme- 
dies it  suggested  for  the  evil.  All  agreed  in 
one  thing — it  had  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  minds  of  many,  and  dealt  with  a  subject 
that  needed  attention. 


XXX 

In  the  course  of  time  a  copy  of  Dycea's  book 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sanford  Atwater.  He 
was  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  where  he  had 
been  much  of  the  time  since  his  separation 
from  his  wife.  Here,  in  one  of  the  rough 
mountain  towns,  he  had  lingered  for  many 
months,  a  mystery  to  the  people  of  the  little 
community,  and  a  burden  to  himself. 

Life  had  buffeted  him  about,  in  an  aimless 
way,  since  he  left  Thaxton,  until  he  had  finally 
reached  this  crude  little  hamlet,  where  he  had 
remained  with  no  special  purpose,  not  know- 
ing when  the  current  of  life  would  rise  high 
enough  to  carry  him  back  into  the  world 
again. 

Two  years  had  made  some  visible  changes  in 
Atwater's  appearance,  but  more  that  could  not 
be  seen.  His  face  appeared  much  older,  the 
lines  had  deepened,  the  gray  hairs  were  num- 
erous about  his  temples.  Inwardly,  his  suffer- 
ing had  strengthened   and  sobered  him,  but 
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constant  thinking  about  his  past  had  not  led 
him  to  any  clear  conclusion  for  his  future.  He 
had  tried  to  deal  justly  with  Delia  King  by 
providing  generously  for  her  financially.  To 
do  for  Dycea  what  he  desired  to  do,  there  was 
no  way.  He  was  helpless.  The  lines  were 
cut.  There  was  no  possibility  of  communi- 
cation. 

Atwater  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  outside 
world  by  subscribing  for  several  eastern  pub- 
lications. In  one  of  these  he  read  an  enthusi- 
astic review  of  "  A  Voice  Crying  in  the  Wil- 
derness," and  ordered  a  copy  immediately.  Be- 
fore he  had  read  a  hundred  pages,  he  felt  him- 
self strangely  moved.  It  was  as  though  a 
song,  once  heard,  so  long  ago  as  to  be  forgot- 
ten, had  been  heard  again.  There  was  some- 
thing new,  yet  old;  something  familiar,  but 
strange,  as  he  turned  page  after  page. 
Though  he  knew  the  book  had  been  published 
anonymously,  he  twice  turned  to  the  title  page 
in  an  endeavor  to  discover  its  authorship. 

There  were  certain  comparisons,  turns  of 
phrases,  tricks  of  language,  that  were  individ- 
ual and  characteristic,  but  perfectly  familiar, 
as  though  he  had  lived  in  their  atmosphere.  As 
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he  continued  to  read,  and  approached  the  end 
of  the  book,  the  conviction  was  forced  upon 
him  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  wife.  He 
noticed  that  it  was  pubhshed  by  a  Boston  firm, 
he  knew  the  subject  was  one  in  which  Dycea 
had  always  been  interested,  but  now  in  a  deeply 
personal  way;  he  knew  that  both  she  and  her 
aunt  had  sought  to  interest  others  in  social  re- 
form even  as  this  book  was  now  doing.  The 
terrible  experience  through  which  his  wife  had 
passed  had  been,  he  thought,  the  compelling 
power  to  the  expression  of  her  convictions 
through  these  essays.  Though  the  author  of 
the  book  had  endeavored  to  write  imperson- 
ally, through  it  all  rang  the  note  of  personal 
experience. 

The  more  Atwater  thought  about  the  mat- 
ter, the  more  carefully  he  examined  the  book, 
the  more  fully  was  he  convinced  that  Dycea 
had  written,  "  A  Voice  Crying  in  the  Wilder- 
ness." The  revelation  that  the  book  had  given 
him  of  the  severity  of  her  suffering  had  filled 
him  with  the  keenest  remorse.  He  reproached 
himself  more  deeply  than  he  had  ever  done 
before. 

It  aroused  in  him,  moreover,  a  new  emotion 
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that  had  never  come  into  his  life  before — a 
sense  of  the  wrong  he  had  also  done  to  Delia 
King.  As  he  read  the  chapter  entitled,  "  The 
Fatherless,"  he  was  pierced  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  terrible  sin.  Strange,  but  he  had  never 
thought  of  that  before  in  any  real  way.  He 
had  known,  to  be  sure,  that  his  conduct  had 
been  wrong,  but  had  always  regarded  himself 
with  a  kind  of  self-pity  for  his  youthful  weak- 
ness. He  had  railed  at  fate,  he  had  blamed 
his  parentage,  he  had  cursed  Delia  for  his 
troubles;  but  never  until  he  read  the  scathing 
arraignment  of  this  chapter  in  his  wife's  book, 
had  he  realized  his  own  sin. 

In  a  new  way,  he  asked  himself  how  he  could 
do  his  duty  by  his  children.  He  was  responsi- 
ble for  their  presence  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man,  responsible  for  their 
training  and  well-being.  Was  he  acting  the 
part  of  a  man  to  leave  them  to  chance  fate  in 
the  city,  to  no  care  but  that  of  an  ignorant  and 
too-fond  mother? 

Two  days  later,  the  eastern  train  carried 
Sanford  At  water  away  from  the  crude  little 
town  in  the  mountains,  and  back  to  the  east. 
When  he  arrived  in  Chicago,  he  spent  a  day  in 
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making  himself  outwardly  presentable,  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  cities,  and  then 
hastened  on  his  journey. 

During  the  past  three  days  he  had  made  a 
definite  plan  for  his  future  action.  He  knew 
that  he  had  utterly  failed  to  do  his  duty  by 
Delia  and  his  children,  and  was  determined 
now  to  do  it,  at  whatever  cost.  He  felt  him- 
self driven  by  an  irresistible  impulse  toward 
Thaxton  and  the  old  home.  When  he  reached 
there,  he  knew  w^hat  he  would  do. 

A  hundred  miles  west  of  Thaxton  lies  the 
big  inland  shipping  center  of  Sardossa.  Here 
the  train  waited  for  the  passengers  to  break- 
fast. Just  as  the  engine  was  laboriously  drag- 
ging its  long  string  of  cars  out  of  the  station, 
a  big,  distinguished-looking  man  climbed  on 
the  moving  train.  He  was  unmistakably  a 
clergyman,  evidently  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  six  feet  and  some  inches  tall,  well 
builded  in  proportion,  with  a  genial,  clean- 
shaven face,  that  was  boyishly  frank. 

The  clergyman  made  his  way  to  the  Pull- 
man car  where  Atwater  was  seated.  As  they 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  there  was  instant 
recognition. 
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"  Well,  well,  Sanford!  How  are  you?  This 
is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  pleasant." 

"  How  do  you  do.  Dr.  Botsford?  I'm  sure 
I  could  not  be  more  glad  to  see  anyone,  at  this 
moment,"  said  At  water  with  hearty  cordiality. 

"  You've  been  a  long  time  away,  Sanford," 
said  the  clergyman,  looking  into  the  face  of 
the  man  who  was  more  than  twenty  years  his 
junior.  "  I  hope  you  are  going  back  home  to 
stay  for  a  time.  We  have  missed  you  from 
the  old  place." 

"  Thank  you,  doctor,"  said  Atwater.  *'  I 
cannot  say  how  long  I  shall  stay.  It  may  be 
there  will  not  be  much  to  keep  me.  I  cannot 
say.  It  may  be,  too,  that  I  shall  remain  for 
some  time.  You  know  I  am  quite  a  wanderer. 
Dr.  Botsford,  and  I  never  know  when  I  may 
feel  impelled  to  move  on." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  clergyman,  as  he 
looked  with  questioning  interest  into  At- 
water's  face. 

Dr.  Botsford  had  been  rector  of  the  chief 
Episcopal  Church  in  Thaxton  for  thirty 
years  and  more.  Atwater  remembered  him 
from  his  early  boyhood.  Dr.  Botsford  had 
charge  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  later,  of 
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his  father's;  he  had  also  performed  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  for  his  sister,  and  his  own.  He 
was  a  man  to  be  trusted,  to  be  respected,  to  be 
loved.  He  drew  all  hearts,  and  their  life  secrets. 
Having  no  wife — she  died  in  the  first  year  of 
their  wedded  life — and  no  children  of  his  own, 
he  seemed  to  come  into  close  and  tender  re- 
lations with  all  the  members  of  his  parish. 
None  stood  in  fear  of  him.  To  the  younger 
men,  he  was  like  a  big,  elder  brother,  the  nat- 
ural confidant  and  friend. 

They  chatted  on,  over  subjects  of  general 
interest  for  a  half  hour,  and  Atwater  told  of 
his  interesting  experiences  in  the  far  west. 
After  an  interval  of  silence.  Dr.  Botsford 
lifted  a  book  he  had  all  this  time  been  carrying 
in  his  hand.  It  was,  "  A  Voice  Crying  in  the 
Wilderness."  Atwater  was  instantly  in  a 
tumult  of  conflicting  emotions. 

"  Have  you  read  it?  "  said  the  clergyman. 

"I  have,"  Atwater  replied,  in  a  voice  that 
required  all  his  self-control. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it?  " 

"It  is  strong,  very  strong.  It  moved  me 
deeply." 

This  Atwater  could  truthfully  say. 
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"  So  it  does  me,"  said  Dr.  Botsf  ord,  "  though 
I  have  not  quite  finished  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
remarkable  book." 

"  Have  you  much  more  of  it  to  read,  doc- 
tor?" 

*'  Only  the  final  chapter." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  read  it  now,"  said 
Sanford  earnestly.  "I  shall  gladly  be  silent 
while  you  finish  the  book." 

"Oh,  that  is  not  necessary.  It  will  keep. 
Another  time  will  do  quite  as  well.  Besides,  I 
do  not  get  an  opportunity  every  day  to  talk 
with  you,"  Dr.  Botsf  ord  said  kindly. 

"  Doctor,  as  a  favor  to  me,  I  wish  you  would 
finish  the  book  now,"  said  Atwater.  "  After 
you  have  finished  it,  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

Dr.  Botsford  looked  puzzled,  but  without 
further  discussion  began  to  read  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  book.  Atwater  watched  him  eagerly 
as  he  read,  but  beyond  the  kindling  of  his  fine 
eyes,  could  get  very  little  idea  of  the  impres- 
sion that  was  being  made. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  laid  it  down  in  the 
seat  opposite. 

"  Strong,"  he  said,  "  and  a  woman's  heart 
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in  it!     I  wonder  who  wrote  it?     It  certainly 
must  do  good." 

"Doctor,"  said  Atwater  in  a  low  voice, 
though  he  did  not  look  up,  "  I  think  I  know 
who  wrote  it?  " 

You  do?    Who  is  it,  do  you  think?  " 
My  wife." 

The  good  doctor  looked  at  his  companion  in 
amazement,  but  made  no  reply  for  a  mo- 
ment. Before  he  had  time  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion or  make  any  comment,  Atwater  spoke 
again. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  said,  "  I  got  into 
some  sort  of  trouble  with  my  Sunday  school 
teacher.  It  may  not  have  been  very  serious, 
but  it  seemed  so  to  me  then.  I  remember  how 
you  straightened  it  all  out,  and  how  grateful 
I  was  to  you,  though  I  think  I  never  told  you 
so.  That  was  because  I  was  a  boy.  Now  I 
am  in  real  trouble  of  a  very  serious  sort.  Are 
you  willing  to  hear  about  it,  and  to  try  to  tell 
me  if  what  I  have  decided  to  do  is  right?  It's 
a  sad  story  and  an  ugly  one." 

"  Sanford,"  said  the  older  man,  grasping 
the  hand  of  the  younger,  "  I  am  not  only  will- 
ing but  glad  to  hear  it,  and  to  help  you  in  any 
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way  within  my  power.  Tell  me  as  fully  as 
you  will." 

Thus  assured,  Sanford  felt  more  at  ease, 
and  began  the  recital  of  his  life  history  with 
the  largest  possible  charity  to  everyone  but 
himself.  When  he  had  finished,  he  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  the  older  man  with  the  ques- 
tion, "  Now  what  am  I  to  do?  " 

For  a  moment  Dr.  Botsford  did  not  reply. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  scarcely  to  have  heard  the 
question.  Of  At  water's  guilt  and  of  his 
earnest  repentance  there  could  be  no  question. 

"  You  cannot,  of  course,  blame  your  wife 
for  leaving  you,"  he  said. 

"  No." 

"  You  cannot  expect  her  to  return." 

"  No." 

"  What  do  you  think  she  would  have  you 
do?" 

"  I  cannot  say.  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. All  communication  is  at  an  end  between 
us,  apparently,"  said  Atwater  sadly.  "  But  I 
have  a  plan  of  my  own  which  I  have  thought 
out  pretty  carefully.  It  may  be  that  I  am 
wrong,  but  I  believe  I  am  right.  I  have  made 
so  many  mistakes  and  done  so  much  wrong 
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already,  that  I  distrust,  at  times,  my  own 
judgment." 

"  You  must  not  lose  faith  in  yourself,  San- 
ford,"  said  the  doctor  gently.  "  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  demands  a  decision  on  your  own  part, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  advise,  if  my  advice  can 
help  you." 

"  Thank  you.  I  know  I  must  choose  and 
act  for  myself,"  said  At  water.  "  I  have  let 
matters  drift  too  long.  It  has  brought  noth- 
ing but  wretchedness  and  disaster  to  the  one  I 
loved,  to  mv  children  and  to  me." 

Dr.  Botsford  said  nothing,  but  looked  the 
sympathy  he  felt. 

"  To  begin  with,"  continued  At  water, 
"  Dycea  is  entitled  to  a  divorce,  w^hich  I  am 
determined  she  shall  secure.  I  know  her  spirit 
too  well  to  think  she  will  be  easily  persuaded 
to  take  up  proceedings  against  me,  but  justice 
will  fail  unless  there  is  a  legal  separation. 
Without  it,  the  right  cannot  be  done  for  my 
children." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  said  Dr.  Bots- 
ford. "  I  might  write  your  wife,  or  even  go  to 
see  her,  if  necessary." 

"  Thank  you.     I  hope  I  shall  not  need  to 
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trouble  you  to  that  extent,"  At  water  replied, 
"  but  a  divorce  is  necessary,  because  I  have  de- 
cided that  I  must  be  free  to  marry  Delia  King, 
and  make  a  home  for  my  children." 

The  rector  gave  Atwater  a  sudden  look  of 
surprise.  He  saw  the  younger  man's  face  with 
tense  lines  and  gray  pallor,  but  with  deter- 
mination that  could  not  be  shaken. 

"  Not  from  choice.  Dr.  Botsford,  not  from 
choice!    God  knows  that!    I  must." 

Atwater's  lips  pressed  firmly  together;  his 
whole  bearing  was  that  of  a  man  who  braces 
himself  by  every  power  of  body  and  spirit  to 
meet  the  shock  of  battle. 

"  Am  I  not  right.  Dr.  Botsford?  "  asked  At- 
water quietly.     "  Is  there  any  other  way?  " 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Sanford,"  he  replied 
slowly,  after  a  minute's  reflection.  "It  is  a 
severe  penalty ;  I  know  it  must  be,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  do  less — or  more." 

When  they  left  the  train  at  Thaxton,  At- 
water felt  added  confidence  in  his  choice  of  a 
way  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  Dr.  Botsford 
promised  again  to  help  in  any  way  that  he 
could.  The  rector  hated  the  very  thought  of 
divorce.     It  was  repugnant  to  him.     He  had 
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fought  it  with  splendid  vigor  for  years,  but 
this  case  seemed  exceptional.  He  felt  there 
was  nothing  else  that  would  start  matters  on 
the  right  course. 

As  Atwater  expected,  Dycea  absolutely  re- 
fused to  sue  for  divorce.  Dr.  Botsford  ap- 
pealed to  her  in  vain.  She  answered  his  kindly, 
fatherly  note  with  a  reply  that  left  no  room 
to  doubt  her  motive,  for  she  showed  how  abso- 
lutely impossible  it  would  be  for  her  to  go  back 
to  Atwater  or  permit  him  to  come  to  her.  She 
refused  to  secure  divorce  for  two  reasons — 
first,  she  dreaded  the  notoriety  it  would  entail ; 
second,  she  doubted  her  moral  right.  The  con- 
sequences to  her  husband  and  herself  must  be 
borne  with  Spartan  stoicism. 

To  this  Dr.  Botsford  replied,  with  courte- 
ous dissent,  and  told  her  why  a  legal  annul- 
ment of  her  marriage  was  necessary.  He  sug- 
gested that  if  she  was  unwilling  to  bring  suit, 
that  injustice  must  certainly  result.  This 
brought  her  consent  in  an  unlooked-for  form. 
She  was  willing  to  have  Atwater  secure  a 
divorce  from  her  on  the  technical  ground  of 
"  desertion."  Though  this  was  an  added  cross 
to  him,  in  its  seeming  to  reflect  on  Dycea,  he 
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went  bravely  through  the  ordeal,  which  was 
more  private  than  he  knew  to  be  possible. 

A  week  later  there  took  place  in  Dr.  Bots- 
f ord's  study,  in  the  quietest  way,  the  last  event 
in  the  tragedy  of  Sanford  At  water's  life — his 
marriage  to  Delia  King. 

To  the  bride  there  was  little  of  the  joy  in 
the  event  she  had  once  anticipated.  She  was 
no  longer  the  happy,  careless  young  creature 
she  had  been;  her  desire,  so  long  thwarted, 
brought  her  little  she  had  dreamed  of  in  the 
preceding  years.  Ill  health  had,  within  a  year, 
fastened  itself  upon  her.  The  buoyancy  was 
gone  from  her  manner,  the  roses  from  her 
cheeks. 

To  Atwater,  it  was  as  though  he  had  been 
witnessing  his  own  funeral,  after  which  there 
had  been  no  burial,  only  a  ghastly  waiting  for 
an  end  that  did  not  come ;  but  he  maintained  a 
cheerful  and  brave  exterior. 

As  the  bride  and  groom  closed  the  front 
door.  Dr.  Botsford  fell  upon  his  knees  beside 
his  study  desk  and  prayed.  Out  into  a  new 
life  and  a  new  home,  in  a  far-away  little  city, 
the  prayer  of  the  good  man  followed  them. 


XXXI 

ALTHOUGH  Mrs.  VanHorne  and  her  niece 
had  not  intended  to  remain  long  in  Boston, 
they  had  found  the  atmosphere  so  agreeable 
and  congenial  that  they  had  stayed  on  until 
they  felt  entirely  at  home  and  loath  to  leave. 
There  were  so  many  places  of  interest  to  be 
visited,  so  much  of  the  best  to  be  heard  and 
seen,  that  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  the  city 
were  constantly  strengthening. 

They  had  been  admitted  into  the  inner  circle 
of  a  particularly  congenial  group  of  people, 
who  had  done  everything  within  their  power  to 
make  a  new  reputation  for  New  England  hos- 
pitality. They  had  certainly  given  it  a  warmth 
and  spontaneity  seldom  encountered,  that 
lacked  in  nothing. 

Dycea's  book  had  brought  both  her  and  her 
aunt  into  very  pleasant  relations  with  her  pub- 
lishers. Brown  &  Towne  were  naturally 
pleased  that  the  book  had  proved  such  a  good 
investment.  Its  sales  had  been  large,  and 
continued  steadily,  with  a  demand  that  prom- 
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ised  a  longer  lease  of  popularity  than  most 
successful  books  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Towne  had  been  particularly  kind  and 
gracious.  He  had  counseled  Dycea  about  the 
work  in  a  way  that  saved  her  much  of  the 
annoyance  and  labor  that  come  with  the  pub- 
lication of  one's  first  book.  She  had  come  to 
rely  on  his  advice  and  to  act  on  his  judgment. 
Naturally  they  were  thrown  much  together  in 
a  business  way,  and  they  met  also  socially  at 
the  home  of  a  woman  who  entertained  a  great 
deal,  informally,  the  literary  group  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Towne  was  a  man  of  thoroughly  fine 
qualities,  rather  sad  and  reserved  in  repose,  but 
full  of  a  quiet  charm  in  conversation  that 
made  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  men. 
The  tragedy  of  his  earlier  life  had  left  its 
traces  in  his  face  and  on  his  spirit;  not  in  a 
way  to  mar  them,  but  rather  to  soften  and 
strengthen. 

In  Dycea  Mr.  Towne  found  a  kindred 
spirit.  They  had  much  in  common.  Both  had 
suffered,  and  both  had  been  wrenched  out  of 
a  great  happiness  by  circumstances  beyond 
their  power  to  avert.  Though  neither  of  them 
realized  it,  this  was  a  magnet  that  drew  them 
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together  and  helped  them  to  understand  each 
other.  Then,  too,  they  had  similar  tastes  in 
the  world  of  books.  They  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  same  great  writers,  and  discussed  at 
length  the  creations  of  an  earlier  day,  rather 
than  the  newest  sensations  of  present  day  pub- 
lications. While  Mr.  Towne  was  not  averse 
to  being  the  publisher  of  a  "  best  selling  book," 
he  cared  little  for  current  fiction  for  his  per- 
sonal reading. 

Mrs.  VanHorne  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  how  deep  and  intense  was  her  niece's  in- 
terest in  literary  themes.  Barren  as  Dycea's 
life  had  been  in  her  old  California  days,  there 
had  been  always  a  few  good  books  on  the 
shelf  in  the  living  room  in  her  father's  house. 
These  she  had  carefully  read  and  re-read,  un- 
til she  knew  them  as  some  of  her  best  beloved 
friends.  Unconsciously  these  had  formed  her 
literary  taste  and  her  own  attractive  style. 

As  time  went  on,  the  spirit  of  comradeship 
grew  more  and  more  intimate  between  Dycea 
and  Mr.  Towne.  To  her,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  this,  but  in  him  there  were  growing  sug- 
gestions of  a  deeper  and  more  personal  re- 
lationship.    Never    before,    since    his    wife's 
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death,  had  Mr.  Towne  thought  of  a  second 
marriage  for  himself.  The  suggestion  had 
been  frequently  made  to  him  by  his  intimate 
friends.  He  had  always  dismissed  the  thought 
with  emphatic  refusal  to  consider  it.  Now,  to 
his  great  surprise,  he  was  beginning  to  think 
of  marriage  with  the  author  of  one  of  his  suc- 
cessful publications. 

How  this  would  strike  Dycea,  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  More  and  more  he  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  himself.  He  knew  the 
writer  of  "A  Voice  Crying  in  the  Wilder- 
ness "  as  Mrs.  Atwater.  He  had  never  heard 
her  speak  of  her  late  husband — ^he  assumed 
that  he  was  dead — but  that  was  not  strange; 
neither  had  he  spoken  of  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
It  might  be,  he  thought,  that  her  married  life 
had  been  unhappy ;  or  it  might  be  that  her  sor- 
row was  so  deep  that  she  could  not  trust  her- 
self to  let  fall  any  hint  of  the  past.  In  either 
case,  she  might  not  care  to  marry  again. 

Neither  was  Mr.  Towne  at  all  sure  that 
Dycea  cared  for  him  at  all,  except  as  a  con- 
genial friend.  She  had  never  given  him  the 
slightest  reason  to  think  that  she  did.  He  did 
know,  however,  that  she  found  his  company 
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agreeable,  and  that  his  visits  to  her  aunt's 
house  seemed  to  give  her  pleasure.  He  recog- 
nized also  that  their  tastes  ran  in  similar 
channels.  He  felt  certain  that  Dycea  would 
be  a  constant  help  and  inspiration  in  his  per- 
sonal life,  and  a  sympathetic  counselor  in  his 
business. 

One  night,  when  Mrs.  VanHorne  was 
absent  from  home,  Mr.  Towne  called  with  the 
determination  to  tell  Dvcea  of  his  love  for  her, 
and  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  But  first  he 
must  tell  her  his  own  hfe  historv,  and  thus 
open  the  way  to  her  to  tell  him  something  of 
her  own  past,  if  she  desired  to  do  so. 

Dycea  had  been  telling  about  the  Hfe  of  a 
woman  with  whom  she  had  recently  become 
acquainted.  It  was  full  of  romance  and  ad- 
venture so  startling  that  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  believed  possible  if  it  had  been  truth- 
fully written  out  in  a  novel.  Dycea  had  been 
tempted,  she  said,  to  take  the  most  notable 
events  of  that  life  to  embody  them  in  a  work 
of  fiction. 

"  Every  life  has  elements  of  struggle,  of 
triumph  and  defeat,  I  suppose,"  said  Towne, 
"that  would  make  it  a  theme  for  a  novelist. 
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Some  have  more  of  tragedy  and  the  unusual 
than  others,  but  even  the  most  commonplace 
life  would  make  a  great  book  if  the  mind  of  a 
great  artist  dealt  with  it.  The  battle  of  the 
soul  for  its  own  freedom  is  a  thrilling  drama 
even  in  the  humblest  conditions  of  life ;  its  true 
telling  would  win  the  world's  admiration." 

*'  Doubtless,"  she  answered,  "  but  how 
rarely  the  great  artist,  the  truly  great  in  every 
detail  of  his  art,  is  allowed  to  develop  as  his 
genius  bids  him.  There  are  the  everlasting 
necessities  of  existence  that  hamper  him;  the 
bread  and  butter  problems  that  must  be  met, 
not  once,  and  settled,  but  every  day,  as  long  as 
life  lasts.  And  then  there  are  the  publishers, 
who  never  let  him  have  his  own  way,  but 
insist  on  his  writing  to  catch  the  popular 
taste." 

She  smiled  at  the  implied  personality  of  her 
complaint,  then  added,  "  Of  course  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  publisher  of  my  little 
book.    He  was  kindness  itself." 

He  looked  at  her  gratefully,  and  with  in- 
ward admiration. 

"  You  have  taken  all  the  sting  out  of  my 
retort,"  he  said.     "  I  was  about  to  enter  into 
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an  impassioned  defense  of  the  down-trodden 
publisher." 

"What  a  pity  I  interrupted  you,"  she 
answered  gayly.  "  You  are  always  so  calm,  I 
would  really  like  to  see  you  in  an  impassioned 
mood." 

"You  would?"  he  asked,  looking  steadily 
into  her  fine  eyes. 

She  looked  away.  There  was  something  in 
his  tone  that  made  her  a  little  uncomfortable 
and  self-conscious. 

"  As  we  were  saying,  a  few  minutes  ago," 
he  went  on  quietly,  "  even  the  most  ordinary 
life  has  elements  of  human  interest.  Even 
the  despised  publisher  has  his  history  like  other 
people.  Since  you  are  collecting  material  for 
future  fiction,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  life  of  a  man  you  have  seen  very 
often." 

"  Have  I  met  him? "  asked  Dycea  with  in- 
terest. 

"  Yes,  several  times." 

She  thought  it  might  be  Mr.  Brown,  his 
partner. 

"  Go  on,  please,  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 
Ever  since  I  was  a  young  girl,  authors  and 
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publishers  and  their  personal  histories  have 
been  full  of  interest  for  me." 

"  Well/'  he  began  slowly,  "this  man  began 
life  as  a  country  lad,  the  son  of  a  Congrega- 
tional minister.  The  home  was  poor  in  money, 
but  rich  in  love  and  the  atmosphere  of  real  cul- 
ture. One  of  the  smaller  New  England  col- 
leges gave  the  young  man  its  advantages.  At 
twenty-three  he  was  graduated,  taking  at  once 
a  position  with  a  small  Boston  publishing 
house,  where  six  years  later  he  became  the 
junior  partner  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
firm." 

She  was  manifestly  interested,  but  made  no 
comment. 

"  At  about  the  same  time  he  met  and  loved, 
and  shortly  after  married  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  young  women  in  the  city,  a  teacher 
in  a  private  school  for  young  children.  For  a 
time  all  went  well  with  them.  The  business 
prospered  unprecedentedly.  The  new  home 
was  very  happy.  After  two  years  a  baby  boy 
came  to  make  it  happier  still,  but  after  the 
little  one  came,  the  mother's  health  began  to 
fail.  A  year  later,  when  the  little  boy  was 
taken  away,  the  mother  seemed  to  hover  for 
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months  on  the  borderland  of  life.  Finally,  she 
began  to  improve  a  little.  The  family  phy- 
sician recommended  a  sea  voyage  to  give  the 
mother  new  thoughts,  and  to  lift,  if  possible, 
the  burden  of  melancholy  that  she  carried, 
which  prevented  any  considerable  gain  in  phy- 
sical health.  The  voyage  was  undertaken  with 
large  hopes,  improvement  seemed  almost  im- 
mediate ;  but  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  voy- 
age, an  exciting  rescue  of  a  shipwrecked 
schooner  was  too  much  for  the  overwrought 
nerves.  In  the  night  she  escaped  her  hus- 
band's watch,  went  to  the  deck  and  jumped 
overboard.     Her  body  was  never  recovered." 

Mr.  Towne  paused,  visibly  affected.  Dycea 
had  listened  attentively,  deeply  interested  and 
deeply  sympathetic. 

*' The  poor  woman!  How  awful  it  must 
have  been  for  her  husband,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  It  was,  indeed,"  he  said  simply.  "  For  a 
time  life  seemed  done  for  him;  but  when  he 
felt  he  could  not  go  on  he  knew  that  he  must. 
There  was  no  honorable  way  to  lay  down  the 
life  that  was  no  longer  desired.  Duties 
crowded  upon  him  that  must  be  met^  and  so 
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time  went  on.  For  many  years  no  thought  of 
marrying  again  ever  seriously  lodged  in  his 
mind.  But  one  day  he  met  a  woman  as  noble, 
as  beautiful,  as  splendidly  equipped  intellec- 
tually as  the  bride  of  his  youth  had  been,  and 
after  he  had  known  her  for  a  time  he  came  to 
love  her  with  a  love  that  was  different,  but  as 
true  as  the  earlier  love." 

He  paused  again,  and  looked  into  Dycea's 
eyes,  which  were  now  bright  with  a  suppressed 
emotion. 

"Did — did  she  love  him  in  return?"  she 
asked  in  a  dry,  unfamiliar  voice. 

"  That  is  what  I  do  not  know,  but  hope  soon 
to  learn,"  he  replied  quietly. 

She  had  guessed  his  meaning,  she  knew  of 
whom  he  spoke,  yet  she  dared  not  confess  it 
to  herself.  She  moved  nervously,  as  if  she 
would  escape.  This  was  an  unexpected  turn 
of  affairs.  She  knew  not  what  to  do.  Before 
she  had  time  to  speak  he  began  again. 

"You  must  have  guessed  my  meaning.  I 
have  told  you  the  story  of  my  life,  and  of  my 
love  for  you.  Have  I  been  too  precipitate? 
Forgive  me,  but  let  me  hope  my  love  finds 
answer  in  your  heart," 
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He  looked  with  unspeakable  tenderness  and 
yearning  into  her  face. 

"  Mr.  Towne,"  she  said  in  agitation,  "  for- 
give me!  I  have  done  you  wrong.  I  did  not 
think — I  never  imagined — oh,  what  shall  I 
say?  I  have  no  right  to  listen  to  you.  I  have 
no  right  to  think  of  marriage  or  of  love." 

"  Why?  "  he  demanded,  with  no  thought  of 
rudeness,  but  in  startled  wonder. 

"  Because — how  can  I  tell  you?  I  am  a 
divorced  woman!" 

She  held  her  head  high,  and  looked  with 
eager  questioning  into  his  face  to  see  what  the 
effect  of  her  declaration  would  be. 

"  I  know  you  well  enough,"  he  said  deliber- 
ately, "  to  know  that  will  make  no  difference. 
It  was  your  misfortune,  not  your  fault." 

"  You  are  very  generous,"  she  murmured. 
After  a  minute  she  added,  *'  Though  you  are 
right,  I  believe,  I  am  sure  that  I  can  never 
think  of  marriage  again.  Since,  however,  you 
have  given  me  your  confidence  I  am  in  honor 
bound  to  tell  you  as  much  as  you  need  know 
of  my  own  life." 

In  barest  outline  she  traced  her  life,  her 
marriage,  her  divorce. 
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"  So,  you  see,  I  can  have  no  real  right  to 
marry  again,"  she  said,  with  an  air  that  indi- 
cated that  the  matter  was  settled  for  all  time. 

"  I  cannot  think  you  are  right  about  that," 
he  said  earnestly.  "Because  this  man  robbed 
you  of  your  happiness  is  it  any  reason  why 
you  should  not  be  happy,  if  such  a  thing  is  still 
possible?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  said  slowly.  "  I  cannot 
tell." 

"  But  greatly  as  I  desire  that  you  look  at 
this  matter  as  I  do,"  he  said  rising,  "  I  will  not 
urge  my  own  \dew  at  present.  My  happiness 
can  come  only  through  the  knowledge  that  you 
are  happy;  therefore  I  will  not  urge  you 
against  your  judgment  and  your  will.  In 
the  meantime,  I  hope  that  our  pleasant  re- 
lations of  the  past  may  continue  and  that  I 
may  come  here  as  freely  and  as  frequently  as 
ever." 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  that  may  not  be  as 
you  wish,"  she  answered. 

"  Thank  you.  I  promise  not  to  trouble  you 
with  any  problem  until  you  are  willing  to  con- 
sider it." 

Long  after  he  had  gone   Dycea  sat  in  the 
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library  and  lived  over  again  her  life;  the  early- 
days  with  her  father,  the  new  home  in  Thax- 
ton,  the  doubts  and  struggles  of  her  betrothal, 
her  marriage,  her  bitter  awakening,  her  di- 
vorce and  isolation,  her  book,  and  the  unex- 
pected sequel  to  its  publication. 


XXXII 

Dycea  could  not  conceal  from  her  aunt,  when 
she  returned  that  night,  that  something  un- 
usual had  happened  during  her  absence.  Mrs. 
VanHorne  was  keen  to  note  any  change  in 
the  manner  or  appearance  of  her  niece,  and 
often  seemed  to  know  intuitively  her  thoughts. 

"Have  you  been  alone  all  the  evening, 
dear?"  Mrs.  VanHorne  asked.  "I  hope  it 
hasn't  been  too  dull  for  you." 

"  Not  a  bit  dull,"  answered  Dycea  truth- 
fully enough. 

**  Not  half  as  dull,  I  dare  say,  as  my  own 
evening  has  been.  I  wouldn't  have  gone  ex- 
cept that  Mrs.  Parsons  is  such  a  sensitive  soul. 
I  knew  she  would  feel  offended  if  I  didn't. 
But  what  do  I  care  about  '  Psychical  Re- 
search? '  I  have  no  more  idea  what  it  means 
than  I  did  before  going  to  the  lecture." 

Dycea  laughed.  She  was  glad  of  a  change 
of  thought.  Her  aunt's  intensely  practical 
mind  had  no  room  for  the  uncertain  vagaries 
of  spiritualistic  guesswork. 

395 
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"  I  fancied  you  would  become  a  devotee  of 
this  new  science,"  said  Dycea  teasingly. 

"Not  I.  Give  me  something  a  httle  more 
tangible,"  Mrs.  VanHorne  retorted  with  em- 
phasis. "  Flesh  and  blood  and  every  day  facts 
are  puzzling  enough  to  me  without  any  intro- 
duction of  the  make-believe  supernatural." 

"But  you  must  remember.  Aunt  Russell, 
that  many  of  these  ethical  and  spiritual  prob- 
lems," argued  Dycea,  anxious  to  keep  the  sub- 
ject from  personal  channels,  "  are  very  care- 
fully discussed  in  Boston." 

"  Remember!  who  can  help  it!  It's  the  only 
thing  that  irritates  me  here.  I  am  bored  to 
death  with  these  thin-blue  discussions  on  prob- 
lems that  can  never  be  settled.  '  What  if  it  is 
and  what  if  it  isn't,'  I  say,  when  rival  theories 
debate  these  abstruse  questions." 

Mrs.  VanHorne  had  little  patience  with  the 
women  of  her  acquaintance  who  frittered 
away  their  time  in  a  vain  effort  to  know  the 
unknowable.  In  her  judgment  there  were 
enough  evils  to  be  uprooted  and  wrongs  to  be 
set  right  to  keep  a  sane  woman  busy. 

"  Did  anyone  call  this  evening,  Dycea?  "  she 
asked  after  a  moment's  pause. 
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"  No  one  but  Mr.  Towne.  He  came  in  for 
a  little  while,"  answered  Dycea  with  some 
restraint. 

"  Oh,  did  he?    What  did  he  have  to  say?  " 

"  Nothing  very  important." 

Dycea's  conscience  chided  her. 

"  Why  didn't  he  wait  until  I  came  home?  I 
wanted  to  ask  him  about  Dean  Willoughby's 
book,"  said  Mrs.  VanHorne,  all  the  time 
watching  her  niece  intently.  She  had  been  the 
first  to  discover  Mr.  Towne's  interest  in 
Dycea — perhaps  before  he  had  discovered  it 
himself. 

I — I  don't  know,"  said  Dycea  uncertainly. 
Well,  I  hope  he'll  come  again  soon.    Did 
he    say  anything    about    coming    to-morrow 
night?" 
No." 

I  do  think  he's  the  finest  man  I  know.  I 
w^onder  he  has  never  married,"  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne went  on.  "  Mrs.  Parsons  was  telling 
me  to-night  how  he  lost  his  wife.  It  was 
dreadfully  sad.  Did  he  ever  say  anything 
about  it  to  you,  Dycea? " 

"  Once;  to-night,  in  fact." 

Mrs.  VanHorne's  interest  was  fully  aroused. 
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"What  did  he  say?  Pardon  me!  it  may 
have  been  confidential.  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
inquisitive." 

"  I  keep  no  secrets  from  you,  dear  Aunt 
Russell,"  Dycea  said,  smiling,  as  she  reached 
out  to  take  her  aunt's  hand.  "  He  never  men- 
tioned his  wife  until  to-night.  I  never  knew 
much  about  his  life  before.  It  is  indeed  sad. 
I  am  so  sorry  for  him." 

"  '  Sorrow  is  akin  to  love/  "  quoted  Mrs. 
VanHorne. 

"  But  it  is  never  love  itself,"  added  Dycea 
with  conviction. 

"  I  don't  know.    It  might  lead  to  it  in  time." 

*'Not  in  this  case,"  persisted  Dycea. 

"  I  knew  two  months  ago  that  he  was  in  love 
with  you,"  said  Mrs.  VanHorne  calmly. 

"  Yet  you  say  there  is  nothing  in  '  Psychical 
Research,' "  said  Dycea,  not  knowing  how  to 
reply.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  the  only 
successful  branch  of  that  society  to  be  found 
in  the  country." 

"You  dear,  stupid  child!"  laughed  her 
aunt.  "  Just  because  I  am  not  wholly  blind, 
you  credit  me  with  something  uncanny.  It 
was  all  plain  enough." 
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"  Then  why  didn't  you  warn  me,  Aunt  Rus- 
sell? It  was  cruel  to  let  me  go  on  unseeing.  It 
was  ^vrong  to  him,"  cried  Dycea. 

"Don't  blame  me,  dear,"  Mrs.  VanHorne 
replied  tenderly.  "  How  could  I  interfere? 
Why  should  I  ?  I  believed  it  meant  your  hap- 
piness— and  his." 

Dycea  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  no!"  she  said,  "you  are  mistaken." 

"  You  haven't  sent  him  away,  I  hope, 
Dycea." 

"  I  have  told  him,  '  No.'  " 

"Dycea!" 

"  What  else  could  I  do?  I  do  not  love  him. 
I  could  not  marry  him  if  I  did."  Her  eyes 
shone,  her  voice  vibrated  with  emotion. 
"  What  right  have  I  to  think  of  marriage?  I 
am  a  divorced  woman!  The  very  phrase  is  a 
reproach  and  a  shame.  He  has  a  precious 
memory  of  the  past,  unsullied,  though  a  great 
sorrow.  What  have  I  ?  A  black  remembrance 
w^orse  than  death,  because  dishonor  has  made 
it  so." 

"  Forgive  me,  dear,"  Mrs.  VanHorne  whis- 
pered, softly  caressing  Dycea's  hair.  "  I  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  you." 
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"  I  know,  I  know,"  Dycea  answered 
brokenly.  "  Love  prompted  you.  Do  not  think 
me  ungrateful.  I  understand,  but,  oh,  it  can- 
not be  as  you  wish,  as  he  has  asked.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  ever  since  he  went  away  to- 
night. I  honor  him  and  I  respect  him  as  I  do 
no  other  man,  but  that  is  not  love ;  I  believe  in 
him  with  all  my  heart  and  know  I  could  trust 
him,  but  that,  too,  is  not  love.  I  can  never 
understand  how  a  woman  can  have  two  hearts 
to  give.  If  she  loved  once,  can  she  really  love 
again?    I  did  love  and " 

The  sentence  ended  in  a  sob.  Instead  of  the 
sympathetic  face  of  her  aunt  bending  above 
her,  she  seemed  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  man 
she  had  so  passionately  loved.  Had  loved? 
She  loved  him  still.  In  spite  of  his  sin,  in  spite 
of  the  law's  declaration  that  they  were  no 
longer  one,  she  loved  him  with  an  intensity  she 
could  not  quench  and  would  not  if  she  could. 
In  her  secret  heart  she  loved  him,  owned  it,  and 
was  unashamed;  but  the  world  should  never 
know. 

The  morning  after  Towne's  unexpected 
proposal,  Dycea  found  on  the  hall  table  a  let- 
ter from  Clara  Burbank.     She  had  not  heard 
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from  her  for  several  months  and  had  thought, 
only  the  day  before,  that  she  must  write  to  find 
out  why.  She  tore  open  the  envelope  and 
began  to  read. 


"  Dearest  Dycea: 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  am  a  naughty  girl !  I  haven't  writ- 
ten to  you  for  ages^  and  I  deserve  a  good  scolding.  If 
you  feel  disposed  to  give  me  one,  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  you.  I  will  not  plead  the  excuse  that  I  have  been 
busy,  though  that  is  true;  I  have  been  shamefully  neg- 
lectful, though  you  have  been  almost  daily  in  my 
thought. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  to  ask  your  advice. 
Think  of  it !  My  own  j  udgment  has  seemed  sadly  mud- 
dled, of  late,  but  I  have  finally  come  to  an  understanding 
of  my  own  mind.  You  know  advice  is  easy  to  take, 
because  one  need  never  act  upon  it.  There  was  one 
reason  why  I  did  not  ask  your  advice,  and  that  was 
because  I  thought  you  would  advise  me  to  do  the  very 
thing  I  didn't  wish  to  do. 

**  It  is  all  about  a  man.  What  a  lot  of  trouble  they 
are!  But  this  man  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  as  I 
have  finally  discovered.  I  tried  to  think  he  was  horrid, 
and  I  told  him  so  a  dozen  times,  but  it  made  no  difference. 
He  admitted  it — which  wasn't  true — but  persisted  that 
I  was  lovely  enough  for  both.  Did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing so  absurd?  Well,  the  result  is  that  I  am  engaged, 
and  shall  be  married  as  soon  as  school  closes. 
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"  I  can  imagine  the  expression  of  your  face  as  you 
read  this.  I  know  I  have  always  solemnly  vowed  to  re- 
main single  and  teach  school,  but  I  have  compromised 
with  fate  and  shall  continue  to  teach.  When  we  return 
in  the  fall  it  will  be  as  owners  and  principals  of  Merri- 
field  Seminary.  It  will  be  a  perfectly  ideal  existence. 
You  must  come  to  make  us  a  long  visit  j  ust  as  soon  as  we 
are  back. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed  that  we  are  not 
to  *  make  a  wedding.'  We  are  two  forlorn  orphans^ 
and  should  make  a  sorry  show  if  we  tried  to  have  a 
fashionable  wedding.  We  shall  be  married  very  quietly 
the  day  after  school  closes,  and  then  start  immediately 
for  a  cruise  up  the  Norway  coast.  Of  course  you  will 
come  to  see  me  married,  dear.  I  could  not  be  happy 
without  your  presence.  You  are  all  I  have  left  of  those 
precious  home  ties  in  dear  old  California. 

"  Now  I  must  stop.  The  clock  is  calling  midnight, 
and  I  have  lost  this  night's  beauty  sleep.  You  know  how 
much  I  need  it.  Affectionately, 

"  Clara. 

"  P.  S.  How  dreadfully  stupid  I  am.  I  find  on  read- 
ing over  this  erratic  epistle  that  I  haven't  mentioned  the 
dear  man's  name.  He  is  Professor  Gerald  Harding,  of 
Thaxton  University,  and  the  best  man  in  the  world.** 

Dycea  finished  reading  the  letter,  and  laid 
it  back  on  the  table.  She  was  glad  for  Clara, 
but  her  friend's  happiness  only  increased  her 
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own  depression  and  loneliness.  The  future 
looked  drearier  than  ever;  the  hope  of  all  that 
most  women  hold  dear  was  not  for  her. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Dycea  pondered 
long  and  often  over  ]Mr.  Towne's  offer,  but 
always  with  the  same  conclusion.  She  thor- 
oughly respected  him,  she  felt  a  kind  of  affec- 
tion for  him  that  she  could  not  deny,  but  it 
was  very  different  from  her  love  for  Atwater. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  heart-throb,  the 
blissful  hunger  of  the  soul,  that  she  knew  in 
her  earlier  experience.  She  could  not  forget 
that  nor  put  it  away  from  her  even  now,  and 
so  she  was  forced  to  tell  this  new  suitor  that 
there  must  be  no  thought  of  marriage. 

Towne  accepted  the  situation  with  good 
grace.  He  had  no  desire  to  draw  her  into  an 
alliance  against  her  wishes.  He  had,  too,  a 
lingering  hope,  which  he  did  not  express,  that 
time  would  change  her  feelings  and  her  views. 
So  the  old  relations  were  sustained  with  no 
apparent  break.  Towne  called  frequently  to 
discuss  with  Mrs.  VanHorne  and  Mrs.  At- 
water the  themes  in  which  they  were  all  inter- 
ested  and  that  were  so  pleasantly  profitable. 
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Atwater's  new  surroundings  had  become 
familiar  to  him,  though  no  less  irksome  than 
when  he  first  assumed  the  responsibilities  that 
brought  them.  His  new  life  was  so  fully  in 
contrast  with  his  old  that  he  felt,  sometimes, 
as  if  he  must  be  another  man,  or  that  his  old 
life  must  have  been  a  dream.  Yet  he  knew 
that  the  past  was  not  a  dream.  Its  bitter  reali- 
ties, its  blissful  hours,  its  terrors,  its  defeats, 
were  \dvid  with  memories  no  new  present  could 
blot  out. 

Atwater  had  gone  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
north  of  Thaxton  into  the  little  city  of  Eaton 
to  found  the  new  home.  He  had  chosen  the 
place  because,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  not 
a  single  person  there  who  was  aware  of  his 
past.  He  had  chosen  it  also  because  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  place  was  good,  and  its  schools 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  State.  He  was  deter- 
mined that  his  children  should  be  well  edu- 
cated, that  they  should  have  every  opportunity 
for  development  into  a  wholesome  and  normal 
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life.  He  realized  that  the  circumstances  of 
their  birth  handicapped  them  in  the  race,  but 
by  every  means  in  his  power  he  meant  to  over- 
come, if  possible,  the  bad  beginning. 

He  selected  a  modest  home  in  the  quieter 
part  of  the  city,  which  he  fitted  up  with  every 
rational  comfort.  Delia's  health,  no  longer 
rugged,  was  carefully  guarded,  and  every- 
thing that  loving  thought  could  do  for 
her  happiness  was  done.  She  had  become 
strangely  quiet  since  their  marriage,  and 
shrank  from  any  self-assertion  or  publicity. 
Often  At  water  saw  her  watching  him  with  a 
happy,  satisfied  look  in  her  eyes  that  was  re- 
ward enough  for  all  the  kindness  he  showed 
her.  *'For  Dycea's  sake!"  he  often  said  to 
himself,  when  the  service  seemed  irksome  or 
repulsive.  In  the  charm  of  that  dear  name  he 
went  forward  with  his  labor  for  duty's  sake, 
and  as  atonement  for  his  sin. 

The  girl  and  the  boy  were  very  fond  of  their 
mother,  but  she  had  little  control  over  them. 
Of  the  father  they  stood  in  a  kind  of  awe  that 
was  not  warranted  by  his  treatment  of  them, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  certainly  showed 
them  all  the   affection  he   felt.    Their  very 
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presence  was  an  ill  token  of  the  past,  they 
awoke  no  pleasant  emotions  within  him.  He 
was  kind,  however,  and  perhaps  over-indul- 
gent at  times.  The  children  had  been  so  little 
trained  in  childhood  that  it  would  have  taken 
a  wiser  head  than  his  to  have  determined  on 
the  best  methods  of  discipline. 

In  the  little  Methodist  Church  near  their 
home  Atwater  had  hired  a  pew  in  which  he 
and  his  family  were  seen  almost  every  Sunday 
morning.  The  two  children  always  remained 
to  Sunday  School,  though  little  good  it  seemed 
to  do  them,  but  after  the  service  was  over 
Delia  would  walk  proudly  home,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  still  young  and  handsome  hus- 
band. 

The  neighbors  often  said  that  Mrs.  Atwater 
looked  a  good  deal  older  than  her  husband,  and 
so  she  did.  The  bloom  was  gone  from  her 
face,  the  elasticity  from  her  step.  Ever  since 
coming  to  Eaton  she  had  been  under  the  doc- 
tor's care.  Her  malady  was  a  puzzle  to  all  the 
physicians  who  had  seen  her.  In  spite  of  their 
skill,  and  in  spite  of  occasional  appearance  of 
gain,  she  did  not  grow  better. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  curious  gossip  of  the 
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neighbors  as  to  his  business  standing,  Atwater 
had  bought  out  a  small  insurance  agency  on 
the  principal  street  of  the  little  city.  He  did 
not  care  to  have  those  who  lived  near  him  think 
him  a  man  of  independent  means.  The  busi- 
ness, too,  gave  him  a  place  in  which  to  spend 
his  time.  It  also  gave  him  opportunity  to 
transact  his  personal  business,  of  which  there 
was  quite  a  volume. 

Delia  did  not  seem  to  be  materially  worse  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  after  their  mar- 
riage, until  the  sudden  shock  that  came  to  her 
in  the  drowning  of  her  boy.  He  had  gone  to 
the  pond  near  by,  against  her  will,  with  a  party 
of  his  playmates.  An  hour  later  his  limp  body 
was  brought  back  and  laid  on  his  little  white 
bed.  Deha  was  heartbroken.  She  wept  and 
clung  to  the  dead  boy  in  a  delirium  of  grief. 
They  could  scarcely  tear  her  away  from  his 
bedside,  and  even  after  the  funeral  she  would 
sit  for  days  at  a  time  in  a  low  rocker  by  his 
window,  moaning  softly  as  she  swayed  back 
and  forth. 

Atwater  endeavored  in  every  possible  way 
to  make  her  sorrow  easier  to  bear.  He  sug- 
gested a  visit  to  the  shore,  or  the  mountains,  or 
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even  across  the  sea,  but  she  always  answered, 
"  No,  I  must  be  near  him."  She  had  always 
loved  her  boy  more  than  she  loved  Grace,  At- 
water  often  thought,  and  her  spirit  seemed 
buried  with  him  in  the  earth.  Her  failing 
health  soon  compelled  her  to  keep  to  an  in- 
valid's chair,  and  later  to  her  bed.  During 
these  last  days  Atwater  was  tireless  and  ten- 
der in  his  devotions.  All  that  the  deepest  love 
could  have  prompted  he  provided  for  Delia. 
Sometimes  he  felt  guilty  of  being  a  hypocrite, 
because  it  was  a  sense  of  duty,  not  love,  that 
moved  him,  but  he  forgave  himself  when  he 
saw  how  supremely  happy  it  made  her. 

Delia's  eyes  would  watch  him  fondly  as  he 
moved  about  the  room,  or  sat  beside  her  bed. 
Her  face  would  light  up  with  a  smile  that 
made  it  really  beautiful  whenever  he  came  in 
after  an  absence  of  several  hours.  Her  old, 
passionate  love  had  given  way  to  a  kind  of 
adoration  such  as  only  the  saints  receive. 

As  the  end  drew  near  the  doctor  told  Delia 
that  she  could  live  only  a  few  days.  He  had 
dreaded  to  tell  her  for  fear  she  might  rebel 
against  death,  and  so  make  it  harder  for  her- 
self   and    those    she    left    behind,    but    she 
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answered  him  softly  that  she  knew.  A  tear 
had  overflowed  her  eyes  as  she  told  him,  but 
otherwise  there  was  calm,  and  only  calm. 

As  she  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  she  knew 
the  final  hour  was  near.  She  reached  out  her 
shrunken  hand  to  clasp  her  husband's,  and 
caressed  it  with  loving  touches. 

"I'm  going,  Sanford,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  You've  been  good  to  me  and  the  children. 
I've  made  you  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  you've  been 
good  to  me.  Promise  me  you'll  look  after 
Grace  when  I'm  gone.  She's  a  bit  wild,  but 
she  ain't  bad.  You'll  promise  to  look  out  for 
her? " 

"Yes,  Delia." 

"  You'll  be  a  free  man  again  when  I'm 
gone,  Sanford.  I'm  'most  done  a-bothering 
of  you." 

The  weary  eyes  closed,  while  Atwater 
waited  in  a  flood  of  mingled  feelings  for  the 
end  that  must  be  near. 

"  Call  little  Gracie,"  she  said.  "I  want  to 
tell  her  '  good-by.'  " 

The  girl  came  into  the  room  with  tear- 
stained  eyes  and  awesome  looks. 

"  Kiss  me,"  she  said  with  difficulty. 
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Grace  leaned  over  to  kiss  the  white  lips, 
breaking  into  sobs,  but  the  mother  did  not 
weep.  She  had  passed  that.  In  her  eyes  there 
was  a  look  of  hunger  for  something  with- 
holden,  for  which  she  was  too  proud  to  ask. 
Atwater,  by  a  flash  of  intuition,  divined  it. 
With  a  mighty  effort,  he  leaned  down  and 
kissed  her.  The  look  of  peace  came  instantly, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  fettered  soul  was 
free. 


Grace  had  reached  the  age  of  '*  Storm  and  stress." 
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After  Delia's  death  Atwater  and  his  little 
daughter  remained  in  the  home  in  Eaton. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  to  do.  A 
housekeeper  was  secured  who  looked  after  the 
physical  wants  of  the  family,  and  Atwater 
conscientiously  endeavored  to  do  his  duty  as  a 
father.  He  found  it,  however,  increasingly 
difficult.  Grace  had  reached  the  age  of 
"  storm  and  stress."  She  greatly  needed  a 
mother's  restraining  love  and  watchful  care. 
He  found  it  almost  impossible  to  manage  her. 
She  was,  at  times,  ill-natured,  irritable,  and 
rebelHous  against  the  most  trifling  disci- 
pline. She  lost  her  interest  in  her  school,  and 
had  an  almost  insane  desire  for  trashy  and 
sentimental  novels.  All  this  worried  Atwater 
not  a  little.  When,  to  these  unhappy  symp- 
toms, she  added  a  desire  to  stay  out  into  the 
late  evening  hours,  he  felt  that  some  decisive 
measure  should  be  adopted  for  her  protection 
from  herself. 

Grace  was  uncommonly  mature  for  a  girl  of 
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her  age.  She  had  her  mother's  brilliant  color- 
ings, with  the  finer  features  of  her  father.  She 
was,  indeed,  an  unusually  pretty  girl  with  the 
promise  of  real  beauty  when  the  full  tide  of 
womanhood  was  upon  her.  This,  however, 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  her  father,  only  additional 
danger,  and  made  his  anxiety  greater. 

Atwater  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  Once 
he  thought  of  Dycea.  He  wondered  if,  some- 
how, she  could  not  help  him.  He  even  consid- 
ered writing  to  her  for  her  advice  or  help,  but 
dismissed  the  idea  as  unreasonable  and  likely 
to  fail.  What  claim  had  he  upon  her?  His 
trouble  was  his  own,  and  he  must  bear  it 
as  a  man  must  bear  the  consequences  of  his 
sin. 

There  was  one,  however,  nearer  at  hand,  one 
who  might  be  able  to  advise  him.  The  wife  of 
the  Methodist  minister  of  the  little  church 
where  the  Atwaters  attended  was  a  woman 
of  superior  wisdom,  full  of  womanly  charm. 
Atwater  had  often  admired  her,  and  had  seen 
the  workings  of  her  deft  diplomacy  in  various 
ways  in  the  church  and  neighborhood.  In  some 
ways  she  reminded  him  of  his  own  mother, 
though  how  he  could  not  determine.    She  had 
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the  universal  mother  heart.     To  her  the  per- 
plexed father  turned  for  help. 

She  received  his  overtures  most  kindly. 
With  womanly  tact  she  anticipated  what  he 
had  to  say,  making  long  explanations  unneces- 
sary. She  sympathized  with  him,  hut  more, 
perhaps,  with  the  motherless  girl,  and  studied 
with  eager  interest  the  problem  of  her  salva- 
tion. 

After  Mrs.  Burton  had  talked  with  Grace, 
and  again  with  her  father,  she  advised  him  to 
send  her  to  some  school  where  she  could  be 
under  the  personal  care  of  some  wise  and  lov- 
ing woman,  away  from  her  present  environ- 
ment. To  this  Atwater  agreed,  but  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  girls'  schools  to  which  his 
daughter  could  be  sent. 

Here  again  the  minister's  wife  came  to  his 
rescue.  Mrs.  Burton  knew  of  a  school  to 
which  another  young  girl  of  similar  tenden- 
cies had  been  sent  with  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  had  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  life  of  the  other,  and  they  would  hope  for 
equally  happy  results  with  Grace. 

Merrifield  Seminary,"  said  Mrs.  Burton, 

is  an  excellent  place  for  your  little  daughter. 
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It  is  thoroughly  wholesome,  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  good  home.  The  present  principal 
is  Mrs.  Gerald  Harding,  a  teacher  of  great 
ability,  and  a  wise  leader  of  the  girls  under  her 
charge.  I  know  her  well,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
write  her  about  Grace.  She  will  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  her,  and  will  certainly  help 
her  in  every  possible  way." 

So  it  was  settled  that  Grace  should  be  sent 
to  Merrifield  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be 
made.  The  name  of  the  seminary  had  a  fa- 
miliar sound  to  Atwater,  but  in  vain  he  tried 
to  think  where  he  had  heard  it  before. 

Within  a  week  word  was  receved  that  a 
place  had  been  made  for  the  young  girl,  and 
that  she  was  to  leave  the  following  Friday. 
The  principal  had  added  that  she  would  be 
absent  at  the  time  in  attendance  on  the  mid- 
winter conference  of  seminary  principals,  but 
that  the  matron  of  the  dormitory  would  re- 
ceive them  and  do  everything  possible  to  make 
the  new  pupil  feel  at  home. 

Atwater  had  anticipated  trouble  in  persuad- 
ing Grace  to  give  up  her  present  companions, 
to  go  away  to  a  boarding  school.  Contrary  to 
his  fears,  she  was  quite  willing  to  go,  and  even 
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seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  idea.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  they 
started  on  their  journey  for  Merrifield.  They 
found  it  all  that  they  had  pictured  it  to  be  and 
more. 

Well  pleased  with  his  trip,  but  regretting 
the  absence  of  the  principal,  Mrs.  Harding, 
Atwater  returned  to  Eaton  with  the  sense  of 
a  burden  lifted. 

Though  for  a  day  or  two  Grace  was  con- 
tented with  her  new  surroundings,  as  soon  as 
the  novelty  was  partially  worn  off  her  old 
mood  asserted  itself.  Her  distaste  for  her 
studies  increased,  and  her  restless  disposition 
craved  the  excitement,  the  companionship  of 
the  little  city  she  had  left  behind.  Miss  Smythe 
was  the  teacher  under  whose  personal  care  she 
had  been  placed,  and  she  gave  that  good  little 
woman  many  uncomfortable  hours. 

Merrifield  Seminary  was  really  an  excellent 
place  for  a  growing  girl  whose  home,  for  any 
reason,  could  not  give  her  all  that  a  home 
should  give.  Here  were  gathered  nearly 
seventy  girls  from  various  parts  of  the  big 
State,  and  a  good  number  from  several  adjoin- 
ing States.     For  more  than  forty  years  the 
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school  had  carried  on  its  work,  but  never  more 
successfully  than  at  the  present  time.  Under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Harding  and  his 
talented  wife  the  school  had  entered  upon  a 
new  cycle  of  success. 

Mrs.  Harding  had  long  since  proved  herself 
to  be  just  the  leader  required  for  the  group  of 
girls  under  her  charge.  Since  she  had  assumed 
the  principalship  the  school  had  grown  in 
numbers,  its  methods  had  been  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  best  of  the  newer  educa- 
tional thought.  The  teaching  force  also  had 
been  improved  by  the  addition  of  three  or  four 
fine  spirits  who  loved  their  work,  and  therefore 
did  it  wxll,  as  well  as  by  the  superior  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  brought  to  the  institu- 
tion by  Professor  Harding. 

During  the  comparatively  short  period  in 
which  Mrs.  Harding  had  been  in  charge  she 
had  written  frequently  to  her  old  friend  Dy- 
cea,  urging  her  to  visit  her  again.  The  last 
time  they  had  been  together  for  any  long 
period  was  during  Clara's  dangerous  illness 
several  years  before.  In  the  meantime  many 
changes  had  taken  place.  Both  had  married 
and  one  had  been  divorced.    One  was  absorbed 
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in  her  new  literary  work  and  one  in  the  added 
responsibility  of  the  management  of  a  family 
of  more  than  seventy  young  girls. 

As  the  April  days  came  on  Clara  received 
the  welcome  news  that  Dycea  would  soon 
make  her  a  visit.  She  prepared  for  her  com- 
ing with  genuine  delight,  and  when  she  ar- 
rived was  quite  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the 
friend  for  whom  she  had  such  tender  affec- 
tion. 

All  that  had  gone  on  in  Dycea's  life  had  not 
been  revealed  to  Clara,  but  she  knew  enough 
of  it  to  be  sure  that  her  friend  had  suffered. 
Atwater  had  proved  unfaithful;  to  what  ex- 
tent his  unfaithfulness  had  gone  she  did  not 
know,  nor  what  his  subsequent  career  had 
been. 

Two  or  three  days  after  Dycea's  arrival  she 
and  Clara  were  sitting  in  the  principal's  ofBce 
when  Grace  Atwater  came  in  with  some  tri- 
fling request  that  Clara  was  glad  to  grant. 

"  Grace,"  said  the  principal  kindly,  "  this  is 
Mrs.  Atwater,  one  of  my  best  friends.  She 
will  be  with  us  for  a  long  visit,  I  hope." 

Grace  looked  up  shyly  and  gravely  into 
Dycea's    face   as   she   took  her  outstretched 
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hand.  There  was  something  familiar  about 
the  young  girl's  features  that  stirred  Dycea 
strangely.    Where  had  she  seen  her  before? 

"  I  introduced  that  girl  in  order  that  you 
might  remember  her  face  and  give  me  your 
impression  of  her,"  said  Mrs.  Harding. 

"  She  has  a  rather  pretty  face,"  said  Dycea, 
"  and  it  almost  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen 
her  before.    Is  she  a  Boston  girl?  " 

"Oh,  no!"  answered  Clara.  "She  comes 
from  a  little  city  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  I  pity  the  girl.  She  is  motherless  and 
her  father  could  do  little  with  her.  She  has  a 
rather  bad  temper,  and  is  indifferent  to  her 
studies.  She  is  inclined  to  be  wild,  I  think. 
Certainly  she  is  one  of  our  problems." 

"  Poor  child,"  said  Dycea  softly,  the  mother 
instinct  within  her  responding  to  the  mother- 
less girl's  need. 

"  Yes,  she  is  to  be  pitied,"  said  Clara  sym- 
pathetically. "It  is  possible  you  may  be  able 
to  help  her  in  some  way.  She  does  not  seem 
to  be  drawn  particularly  to  me  nor  to  any  of 
our  teachers.  I  thought  I  noticed — though  it 
may  have  been  merely  fancy — that  she  seemed 
to  respond  to  your  greeting  in  a  different  way 
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from  what  she  has  to  anyone  else  since  she 
came  here." 

"I  really  hope  so,"  said  Dycea  earnestly. 
"  I  took  quite  a  fancy  to  the  child." 

The  next  day,  while  Dycea  was  walking 
down  the  path  that  led  from  the  dormitory  to 
the  recitation  hall,  she  heard  someone  bound- 
ing along  the  path  behind  her  and  then  stop 
suddenly  by  her  side.  A  warm  hand  was 
thrust  into  her  own,  and  a  full  voice  said, 
"Hello!"  heartily. 

"  Good-morning,  Grace,"  said  Dycea  kind- 
ly, her  own  heart  stirred  by  the  cordiality  of 
the  child's  greeting.  "  You  seem  to  be  full  of 
happiness  this  morning." 

Grace  made  no  answer  except  a  sympathetic 
squeeze  of  the  hand,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
found  her  voice,  and  chatted  on  brightly  until 
they  reached  the  steps  of  the  recitation  hall. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  days  Grace  hov- 
ered about  her  new  friend  like  a  bumblebee 
over  a  new  bed  of  clover.  She  was  often  run- 
ning to  her  room,  or  was  by  her  side  in  the 
"  free  hours  "  in  the  long  parlor,  always  quiet 
and  contented  in  her  presence.  And  Dycea 
was  equally  pleased. 
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One  day,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  big  cir- 
cular window  of  the  hbrary,  just  as  the  twi- 
light was  coming  on,  Grace  patted  her  new 
friend's  hand  softly,  as  she  said,  "  Your 
name's  just  like  mine,  isn't  it? " 

"  Like  yours,  dear?  What  do  you  mean?  " 
asked  Dycea. 

"Why,  Atwater!  You're  Mrs.  Atwater, 
and  I'm  Grace  Atwater,"  answered  the  young 
girl  eagerly. 

"  Grace  Atwater?  Is  that  your  name? " 
asked  Dycea  in  bewilderment.  "  I  thought  it 
was  Grace  Hartwell." 

"  Oh,  no,  that  is  another  girl!" 

"  I  saw  that  name  and  took  it  for  granted, 
I  suppose,"  said  Dycea,  "  that  it  was  yours." 

She  looked  at  Grace  with  new  and  eager 
interest. 

"  Where  is  your  home? "  she  asked. 
In  Eaton.    Papa  lives  there." 
And  what  is  your  papa's  name? "  asked 
Dycea  hesitatingly,  impelled  by  an  impulse 
she  could  not  resist. 

"  Sanford  A.  Atwater." 

The  answer  was  like  a  sword  thrust,  but  not 
wholly  unexpected.     Dycea's  mind  had  tra- 
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versed  great  distances  in  the  past  two  min- 
utes. 

"  Are  you  sick,  Mrs.  Atwater? "  asked 
Grace  in  quick  sympathy.  "  What  makes  you 
look  so  white?" 

"  No,  dear,"  rather  unsteadily,  "but  I  think 
a  little  fresh  air  might  do  us  both  good.  Let 
us  go  into  the  garden.  I  think  it  is  dry,  and 
we  need  fear  no  chill  if  we  take  my  big  shawl. 

Out  into  the  twilight  they  went,  each  busy 
with  her  own  thoughts.  The  presence  of  the 
young  girl  was  not  distasteful  to  Dycea  even 
though  she  now  knew  her  parentage.  In- 
deed, though  she  could  not  at  all  understand 
it,  Grace  sc  ?med  a  little  dearer  than  before. 

For  two  full  months  Dycea  stayed  at  Mer- 
rifield.  She  had  intended  to  remain  only  two 
weeks  when  she  came,  but  the  time  had  passed 
so  pleasantly  that  she  stayed  on.  She  found, 
too,  that  her  influence  over  Grace,  when  all 
others  had  seemed  to  fail,  was  such  that  she 
felt  impelled  to  remain,  and  she  stayed  beyond 
her  own  desire. 

During  these  weeks  a  transformation  had 
been  going  on  steadily  in  the  conduct  of  Grace 
Atwater.     Though  she  was  still  somewhat  ir- 
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ritable  and  obstinate  with  several  of  the  teach- 
ers, Dycea  was  her  master  and  her  idol.  If 
there  had  been  two  girls  bearing  the  same 
name,  the  difference  in  conduct  could  not  have 
been  greater  than  it  was  between  Grace  with 
Dycea  and  Grace  with  any  other. 

One  Monday  afternoon,  early  in  June, 
Grace  came  dancing  up  to  Dycea,  waving  de- 
lightedly above  her  head  a  letter  she  had  just 
received. 

"Papa's  coming!  papa's  coming!"  she  said 
excitedly. 

Dycea's  feeling  about  the  matter  was  at  the 
other  extreme. 

"  That  makes  you  very  glad,  doesn't  it, 
dear? " 

"Yes!  Yes!  Yes!  "  she  cried,  dancing  with 
delight.  "Aren't  you  glad,  too?  Don't  you 
want  to  see  my  papa?" 

"When  does  he  come?"  asked  Dycea  evas- 
ively. 

"  Thursday  noon." 

"  Then  it  will  be  too  late.  I  am  going  home 
on  Wednesday." 

Dycea  did  not  realize  the  effect  of  her 
words,    or    she    would    not   have    spoken   so 
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abruptly.  Grace  broke  forth  into  passionate 
weeping,  and  clung  to  her  new  friend  as 
though  she  could  not  let  her  go.  At  length, 
when  the  first  tempest  of  her  sorrow  was  over, 
she  consented  to  be  consoled  and  led  away  to 
her  room. 

That  same  evening  Dycea  revealed  to  Clara 
the  unknown  events  in  her  life  story.  She  felt 
that,  in  view  of  this  latest  complication,  it  was 
surely  due  her  friend.  It  would  explain, 
furthermore,  her  sudden  flight.  She  felt  that 
her  hastily  made  plan  for  departure  on  Wed- 
nesday must  be  carried  into  effect.  She  could 
not  meet  Atwater ;  and  while  she  might  escape 
such  a  meeting  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
Grace  would  certainly  insist  on  bringing  them 
together. 


XXXV 

On  Wednesday  morning  Dycea  was  awake 
early  in  preparation  for  her  journey.  Now 
that  the  time  of  her  departure  was  fixed,  and 
that  not  altogether  of  her  own  choice,  she  was 
reluctant  to  leave.  She  had  enjoyed,  greatly 
beyond  her  expectations,  her  visit  with  Clara, 
and  the  happy  life  of  the  girls  under  her 
charge.  She  had  found  in  Atwater's  child  a 
new  soul  to  whom  her  heart  went  out  mth  sin- 
cere affection.  She  often  questioned  how  this 
could  be.  The  very  thought  of  the  child's 
origin  made  her  repulsive,  but  the  child  herself 
was  winsome  and  attractive  in  spite  of  her 
erratic  disposition. 

As  the  carriage  departed  with  Dycea  for 
her  long  journey,  all  the  girls  and  the  teach- 
ers were  out  on  the  broad  portico  to  bid  her 
good-bye — all  save  one,  for  Grace  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  One  of  the  girls  ran  to  her  room 
to  tell  her  that  Mrs.  Atwater  was  going,  but 
she  could  not  be  found.    Dycea  was  forced  to 
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drive  away  without  bidding  good-bye  to  her 
young  friend.  An  hour  later  Grace  appeared, 
red-eyed  and  silent,  but  would  venture  no 
reply  to  the  many  questions  concerning  her 
whereabouts  when  the  principal's  guest  had 
gone. 

At  Merrifield  Junction  the  "  up  "  and  the 
"down"  trains  met.  Dycea's  train  was  on 
time,  but  the  "  up  "  train  was  five  minutes  late. 
For  two  minutes  the  trains  were  in  the  station 
side  by  side,  the  passenger  coaches  being  so 
close  together  that  it  was  easy  to  see  from 
one  into  the  other.  As  the  "  up  "  train  came 
slowly  to  its  place,  Dycea  looked  with  idle 
curiosity  into  the  coach  windows  opposite  her 
own. 

As  her  eyes  met  those  of  the  passenger 
nearest  her  in  the  other  train  she  felt  her  heart 
leap  within  her.  Sanford  At  water!  In  spite 
of  her  own  emotion  she  noticed  that  his  face 
paled  suddenly.  For  an  instant  she  did  not 
know  whether  to  recognize  him  or  not,  but 
almost  immediately  decided  to  do  so.  She 
bowed  to  him  gravely  and  formally.  He  re- 
turned her  recognition  in  a  similar  way  as  he 
lifted   his   hat.     Both   were  greatly   relieved 
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when  the  trains  moved  on,  though  the  trifling 
delay  seemed  to  each  many  times  its  actual 
length. 

In  the  mind  of  each  thoughts  came  crowd- 
ing of  other  days.  Dycea  felt  the  tide  of  her 
old  love  sweep  over  her  again.  The  sight  of 
the  face  she  had  not  seen  for  years  was  to  her 
memory  and  her  affection  as  fresh  fuel  is  to 
fire.  She  felt  that  she  must  cry  to  heaven 
for  power  to  forget,  to  hate,  to  banish.  The 
precious  past,  the  happiness  that  once  had 
been,  rose  in  vision  out  of  the  barren  present. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Only  by  great 
effort  did  she  control  her  emotion. 

Atwater's  mind  was  equally  busy  with  the 
past,  but  hope  even  dared  to  whisper  of  the 
future.  As  he  looked  again,  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  into  the  face  of  his  divorced  wife  he 
realized  that  the  fires  of  her  love  still  burned 
in  his  heart.  They  had  been  smothered  because 
of  necessity,  but  one  look  into  her  beautiful 
eyes  had  made  them  burst  into  flame.  Was 
there  no  way,  he  asked,  to  bring  their  lives  back 
into  harmony  again?  He  endeavored,  during 
the  next  hour  or  more,  to  answer  the  question 
satisfactorily  in  the  affirmative,  but  could  find 
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no  channel  to  the  harbor  of  his  desire.  His 
own  perfidious  past,  the  child  that  was  his,  but 
not  hers,  seemed  to  bar  the  way  with  hopeless 
obstruction. 

When  Atwater  arrived  at  the  seminary 
buildings  he  was  greeted  by  the  principal, 
Mrs.  Harding.  She  told  him  of  his  daugh- 
ter's progress,  and  gave  a  most  encouraging 
report  of  the  improvement  in  her  conduct. 
She  did  not  tell  him  that  his  former  wife  had 
been  the  transforming  influence.  That  was 
unnecessary,  as  Grace  had  written  once  or 
twice  of  her  fondness  for  a  guest  at  the  school, 
a  Mrs.  Atwater.  Since  the  chance  meeting 
at  Merrifield  Junction,  he  knew  who  this  lovelv 
woman  must  have  been. 

He  wished  he  had  not  written  Grace  of  his 
expected  visit.  Doubtless  she  had  communi- 
cated the  fact  to  Dycea.  To  escape  him  she 
had  fled.  The  thought  troubled  him.  It 
seemed  to  close  more  absolutely  the  way  to  a 
reconciliation. 

After  a  brief  conference  with  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, Atwater  asked  to  have  Grace  called  in. 
The  principal  withdrew  that  father  and  child 
might  talk  alone.     Grace  came  slowly,  almost 
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reluctantly.  She  met  her  father  with  difB- 
dence  that  showed  little  of  the  affection  she 
really  felt  for  him.  While  she  had  antici- 
pated his  coming  with  delight,  she  had  been 
separated  from  him  so  long  that  she  felt  a  bit 
ill  at  ease  in  his  presence. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  such  a  good 
girl,"  he  said  kindly.  "Mrs.  Harding  tells 
me  that  you  are  gentle  and  obedient,  and 
that  you  study  much  more  faithfully.  Father 
is  glad  to  hear  such  a  good  report  of  his 
daughter." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  looked  down  in 
embarrassed  silence.  Presently,  however,  she 
found  her  voice  and  began  to  talk  of  her 
school,  her  mates,  and  finally  of  Dycea.  En- 
couraged in  the  latter  theme,  she  went  on 
enthusiastically,  as  she  found  in  her  father 
an  eager  and  an  appreciative  listener. 

"  And  now  she  has  gone,"  she  said  mourn- 
fully, "  and  I  shall  never  see  her  again." 

"  I  hope  you  may  see  her  many  times,"  he 
said  fervently,  speaking  also  for  himself. 
"  She  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  woman." 

The  real  object  of  At  water's  visit  to  Merri- 
field  had  been  not  merely  to  see  his  child,  but 
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to  make,  if  possible,  some  provision  for  her 
care  during  the  long  summer  vacation  which 
was  rapidly  approaching.  He  feared  to  take 
her  back  to  the  home  in  Eaton,  into  the  old 
surroundings  and  companionships.  He  was 
convinced  that  it  would  not  be  good  for 
her. 

He  hoped,  therefore,  that  some  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  for  her  to  remain  at  the 
seminary  during  the  summer,  under  the  care 
of  the  matron  or  one  of  the  teachers.  To  his 
disa^Dpointment,  he  found  that  the  place  was 
to  be  entirely  closed,  except  for  the  presence 
of  the  Irish  caretaker  and  his  wife. 

Professor  Harding,  who  had  been  absent  in 
Washington  most  of  the  winter  and  spring  on 
a  special  commission  for  the  government,  was 
expected  home  just  before  the  close  of  school. 
Then  he  and  INIrs.  Harding  would  immedi- 
ately sail  for  Europe,  where  they  had  planned 
to  spend  the  summer  in  study  and  travel. 
There  was  no  one  else  at  the  seminary  who 
could  assume  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
Grace,  nor  could  they  suggest  any  suitable 
place  where  she  could  be  sent.  Once,  indeed, 
Clara  thought  that  possibly  Dycea  might  be 
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willing  to  have  Grace  with  her,  but  could  not 
bring  herself  to  suggest  the  idea,  so  she  had 
no  plan  to  offer. 

Atwater  returned  to  Eaton,  much  disap- 
pointed and  perplexed. 


XXXVI 

The  vacation  season  approached  rapidly,  but 
no  new  light  came  to  aid  Atwater  for  the 
long  and  dreaded  summer.  Grace  came  home, 
when  school  closed,  quite  downhearted,  and 
rather  sullen.  For  a  day  or  two  Eaton 
seemed  dull  and  stupid  in  contrast  with  the 
life  she  had  left  behind  her.  Soon,  however, 
the  old  haunts,  the  old  companionships,  be- 
gan to  exert  something  of  their  former  power 
over  her.  Day  after  day  she  appeared  to 
change  for  the  worse,  and  Atwater  was  in 
despair.  To  be  sure,  she  was  not  the  wild, 
unmanageable  creature  he  had  taken  to  Merri- 
field  Seminary.  He  felt  sure  she  could  never 
be  that  again,  but  the  changes  he  noticed 
showed  tendencies  in  the  wrong  direction.  He 
realized  what  almost  no  one  else  would  guess, 
that  the  inherited  bent  of  his  daughter's  life 
was  a  menace  to  her  future.  By  every  possi- 
ble means  he  must  guard  her  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  wrong. 

One  evening,  when  Grace  had  given  him 
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more  than  usual  anxiety,  Atwater  remon- 
strated with  her  sharply.  At  first  she  had 
been  defiant  and  ill-tempered;  then  her  mood 
had  suddenly  changed  to  tears  and  peni- 
tence. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  bad,"  she  sobbed;  "  I 
don't  mean  to  be." 

"  Then  why  do  you  do  these  things?  "  asked 
Atwater  severely. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  just  feel  as  if  I  couldn't 
help  it.  I  wish  school  would  begin  again  right 
off." 

"  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Atwater 
fervently. 

"But  if  it  did  I  wouldn't  care  much  if 
Mrs.  Atwater  wasn't  there.  She's  the  only 
one  ever  loved  me,"  said  Grace  dolefully, 
breaking  forth  in  tears  again. 

"Did  you  care  for  her  so  much,  daughter?  " 
asked  Atwater,  his  own  heart  more  deeply 
stirred  than  the  heart  of  his  child. 

"  Yes,  father,"  very  faintly.  After  a  mo- 
ment she  added,  "  It  was  easy  to  be  good 
when  she  asked  me  to  be." 

"  Don't  you  think  she  would  ask  you  now 
to  be  good,  if  she  were  here?" 
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''  Yes,"  still  faintly. 

"  Then  why  not  be  good  for  her  sake," 
urged  Atwater  more  tenderly. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  neither  spoke. 

"  Couldn't  I  go  where  she  is  and  live  with 
her  all  summer?"  asked  Grace  with  sudden 
animation,  as  this  new  thought  flashed  into 
her  mind.     "  Let  me,  papa,  will  you?  " 

He  looked  down  kindly  into  the  child's  face. 

"  I  wish  you  might,"  he  said,  "  but  we  have 
no  right  to  ask  such  a  favor  of  her.  She  has 
her  own  life  to  live, — we  are  nothing  to  her." 
The  sentence  ended  almost  bitterly. 

"  But  you  don't  know  her,  father,"  said  the 
girl  enthusiastically,  entering  into  the  defense 
of  her  idol.  "  She's  so  good  and  kind  and  I'm 
sure  she  loves  me.  She  is  so  beautiful  and 
lovelv  and  she  knows  so  much  and  she  has  such 
pretty  dresses  and — Write  to  her  and  ask  her. 
Will  you,  father?" 

He  did  not  answer ;  he  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

"  You  have  never  seen  her,  father,"  Grace 
went  on  eagerly,  "  and  so  you  don't  know  how 
lovelv  and  kind  she  is.  I  know  she  would  let 
me  go  to  her.  Won't  you  write  to  ask  her, 
father?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  will,  if  you  wish  it,"  he  said  quietly 
with  no  remonstrance. 

By  an  impulse  she  could  not  control  nor  ex- 
plain, Grace  threw  her  arms  about  her  father's 
neck  and  kissed  him.  It  was  the  first  time, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  done  she  ran  away  in 
confusion,  feeling  that  she  had  been  silly  and 
had  displeased  her  father. 

True  to  his  word,  Atwater  wrote  that  night 
to  Dycea.  He  told  her  of  his  seemingly  im- 
possible task  in  the  training  of  his  daughter. 
He  told  her  how  much  Grace  had  changed  for 
the  better  under  her  influence  at  ^lerrifield 
Seminary,  and  how  she  had  changed  for  the 
worse  in  the  short  period  of  vacation.  He  told 
her  of  his  child's  desire  to  go  to  Dycea  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer. 

"  I  know,"  he  wrote,  "  that  this  is  a  very 
great  burden  to  ask  you  to  bear.  I  know  how 
utterly  repulsive  and  impossible  a  task  it  would 
be  to  any  woman  less  noble  and  unselfish  than 
you  are.  I  do  not  ask  it  for  my  own  sake. 
Any  claim  of  that  sort  I  long  since  forfeited. 
I  ask  it  only  because  there  is  no  one  else  in  all 
the  world  who  can  help  us.  Will  you  take 
Grace  for  the  summer?  " 
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"  I  am  not  going  to  ask  if  it  is  '  convenient ' 
or  any  other  formal  or  conventional  question. 
I  simply  throw  my  child  upon  your  womanly 
mercy,  and  I  know  you  will  do  whatever  you 
can  for  her.  If  necessity  makes  this  nothing, 
I  am  still  most  deeply  grateful,  for  I  know 
you  would  do  it  if  you  could." 

Atwater's  letter  was  forwarded  to  Dycea 
from  Boston.  Each  year  she  and  her  aunt 
had  been  regularly  to  their  modest  summer 
home  on  the  Maine  coast,  and  there  they 
were  located  as  usual.  There  had  been  many 
changes  since  first  they  went  there.  Much  of 
the  early  seclusion  and  quiet  had  disappeared, 
little  by  little,  year  by  year,  as  an  increas- 
ing number  of  cottagers  and  vacation  seekers 
had  discovered  the  charms  of  the  place. 

At  first  Dycea  felt  that  she  must  decline 
to  become  responsible  for  the  care  and  happi- 
ness of  Atwater's  child.  She  determined  to 
write  him  a  formal  kind  of  note,  expressing 
a  polite  but  meaningless  regret.  However, 
when  she  came  to  put  her  decision  on  paper, 
she  found  that  such  a  heartless  course  was 
contrary  to  the  promptings  of  her  heart  and 
the  demands  of  her  judgment.     "  It  would 
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be  almost  inhuman,"  she  thought,  "  to  deny 
the  request.  If  I  do  not  care  for  the  child 
during  this  critical  time  of  vacation,  what  may 
become  of  her?" 

So  she  deferred  her  letter  until  she  could 
consult  her  aunt.  To  the  surprise  of  her 
niece,  Mrs.  VanHorne  seemed  rather  pleased 
with  the  idea.  She  urged  Dycea  to  write 
Atwater  that  he  might  bring  Grace  to  them 
at  once.  When  she  wrote  Dycea  substituted 
"  send  "  for  "  bring." 

A  week  later  Atwater  and  Grace  appeared 
at  the  VanHorne  cottage.  The  meeting  was 
a  strange  mixture  of  happiness,  restraint,  and 
suffering.  Grace  was  superlatively  happy  to 
be  with  her  dear  friend  again.  Atwater  and 
Dycea  were  formally  polite,  and  before  the 
interview  was  over — it  continued  two  hours — 
seemed  on  rather  friendly  footing.  Mrs. 
VanHorne  felt  quite  a  revival  of  her  old  en- 
thusiasm for  her  former  nephew-in-law,  and 
secretly  wished  for  a  restoration  of  the  old 
relation,  now  that  Delia  King  no  longer 
blocked  the  way. 

Grace  soon  made  herself  perfectly  at  home. 
She  was  much  happier  than  she  had  been  even 
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at  Merrifield.  She  was  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  companionship  of  Dycea,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  mind  the  separation  from  her  father 
and  her  schoolmates.  She  had  never  before 
visited  the  seacoast.  The  changing  mystery 
of  the  sea,  the  wild  beauty  of  the  cliffs  and 
highlands,  seemed  to  cast  a  spell  over  her 
spirit   and  to  hold  her  in  their  thrall. 

The  summer  brought  also  new  experiences 
to  Dycea.  She  found  in  planning  for  her 
young  charge  that  a  joy  hitherto  unknown 
had  entered  into  her  life.  The  clinging  arms, 
the  sweet  dependence  on  her  care,  the  opening 
beauty  of  a  growing  soul,  filled  her  own  bleak 
life  with  the  charm  of  a  spiritual  springtime. 
Whenever  she  thought  of  the  inevitable  sepa- 
ration in  the  fall,  she  would  draw  Grace  closer 
to  her  in  an  embrace  that  would  not  let  her  go. 


XXXVII 

September  came  all  too  quickly.  As  the 
calendar  was  turned  for  the  month,  Grace's 
buoyancy  declined.  The  thought  of  leaving, 
of  separation,  from  these  dear,  kind  friends 
was  hard  to  bear.  She  knew  that  her  father 
must  come  for  her  soon,  and  she  dreaded  his 
coming  as  she  had  never  before.  As  the  semi- 
nary at  Merrifield  was  to  open  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  month,  Grace  knew  that  the  time 
of  her  departure  was  rapidly  approaching. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  in  the 
midst  of  a  northeast  storm,  Atwater  arrived, 
thoroughly  wet  from  his  drive.  Grace  re- 
ceived him  with  scant  friendUness,  but  Mrs. 
Van  Home  was  as  cordial  as  in  the  old  days. 
Dycea  maintained  a  sweet  and  quiet  dignity 
that  neither  encouraged  nor  repelled,  but  that 
really  gave  Atwater  a  new  hope. 

During  the  day  he  saw  little  of  Dycea. 
She  kept  to  her  own  room  most  of  the  time, 
and  Grace  insisted  on  staying  with  her.  At- 
water  chatted   with   Mrs.    VanHorne   about 
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people  they  had  known  in  Thaxton,  and  her 
new  friends  in  Boston.  It  was  evident  that 
the  chief  place  in  Mrs.  VanHorne's  affec- 
tion was  her  old  home,  and  he  readily  guessed 
that,  but  for  Dycea,  she  would  return  to  it 
again.  He  could  understand,  though,  why 
Dycea  would  not  wish  to  go  back.  Her  pride, 
and  her  sense  of  propriety,  kept  her  in  exile. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  Dycea  joined 
Atwater  and  her  aunt  before  the  open  fire. 
She  had  persuaded  Grace  to  retire  early,  in 
preparation  for  her  long  journey  the  next 
day,  though  she  had  begged  to  stay  up  for 
"  the  last  night." 

"Dycea  has  a  wonderful  gift  for  manag- 
ing Grace,"  said  Mrs.  VanHorne  compla- 
cently. "  No  one  else  can  get  along  with  her 
as  she  does." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  they  can.  Aunt  Russell. 
Grace  is  easily  managed,"  said  Dycea  warmly, 
in  defense  of  her  young  charge.  "To  be 
sure,  she  has  a  will  of  her  own,  but  that  is  not 
to  be  deplored;  it  will  be  of  great  service  to 
her  if  it  is  properly  controlled." 

"  That's  the  point,  of  course,"  said  Atwater. 
"  I  do  not  seem  to  have  the  right  influence  over 
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her.  I  think  I  irritate  her  and  make  her  de- 
termined to  do  the  reverse  of  what  I  suggest." 

"It's  a  great  problem!"  sighed  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  training  of  children." 

"Yet  you  succeed  admirably  with  Grace," 
said  Dycea.  "  She  is  very  fond  of  you,  and 
always  glad  to  do  whatever  you  ask." 

"  Because  I'm  careful  to  ask  only  what  she 
is  likely  to  wish  to  do,"  laughed  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne. 

"  Has  she  been  very  troublesome  this  sum- 
mer? "  asked  Atwater  with  some  concern.  "  I 
fear  I  have  been  too  selfish  in  imposing  my 
own  burden  on  you." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Dycea  emphatically. 
"  Grace  is  a  very  lovable  girl.  It  has  been  a 
real  joy  to  have  her  with  us  this  summer,  hasn't 
it.  Aunt  Russell?" 

"Indeed,  it  has,"  heartily  answered  Mrs. 
VanHorne. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  their  con- 
versation. 

"Come  in!"  called  Mrs.  VanHorne 
cheerily. 

The  door  opened  quickly    and  Mrs.  Bird, 
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their  nearest  neighbor,  entered.  She  was 
wrapped  in  a  big  steamer  rug  to  protect 
her  from  the  storm. 

"  Pardon  my  dropping  down  so  uncere- 
moniously in  this  storm,"  she  said,  "  but 
Tommy  has  taken  a  terrible  cold  this  after- 
noon and  I  haven't  a  thing  to  give  him.  He 
would  go  out  in  the  dory  after  perch  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  say." 

"The  dear  boy!"  cried  Mrs.  VanHorne. 
"  I'm  so  sorry." 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  some  Jamaica 
ginger,  or  composition,  or  something  of  that 
sort,"  Mrs.  Bird  went  on. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  both.  I'll  go  right  back  with 
you  and  help  you  dose  him  up." 

"Oh,  no!  Mrs.  VanHorne.  I  couldn't 
think    of   such   a    thing,"    cried    Mrs.    Bird. 

This  storm  is  something  awful." 

Twill  do  me  good,"  Mrs.  VanHorne 
insisted  as  she  went  to  get  a  shawl  on  the 
foot  of  the  couch.  "I've  been  shut  up  all 
day  with  never  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Besides, 
Tommy  is  my  right-hand  man.  I  must  go  to 
see  him." 

In  spite  of  ]Mrs.  Bird's  remonstrance,  Mrs. 
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VanHorne  accompanied  her  home,  laden  with 
a  dozen  remedies  for  sick  boys. 

"  I'll  be  back  soon,"  she  called  as  she  went 
out. 

"  Aunt  Russell  is  perfectly  happy  in  min- 
istering to  the  sick,"  said  Dycea.  "  She  is 
really  a  wonderful  nurse." 

"  She  has  a  great  heart,"  Atwater  answered, 
as  he  thought  of  her  many  kindnesses  to  him 
in  other  days. 

Dycea  had  purposely  avoided  Sanford  dur- 
ing the  day.  It  was  not  her  intention  to  see 
him  while  he  remained,  except  in  the  most 
formal  and  impersonal  way.  Her  eyes  were 
keen,  as  the  eyes  of  love  always  are,  to  note 
the  changes  in  his  face  since  she  separated 
from  him,  and  even  the  change  of  the  sum- 
mer. He  had  aged.  The  struggle  and  the 
sorrow  through  which  he  had  passed  had  left 
their  traces  on  his  face.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing of  added  strength,  something  of  mas- 
tery and  calm,  that  had  not  been  there  in  the 
old  days.  Dycea  could  not  deny  that  after  all 
his  face  was  more  attractive  than  ever,  the  soul 
within  more  truly  satisfying  to  her  own. 

Conversation  did  not  flourish.     Dycea  did 
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not  know  what  to  say.  She  was  seldom  at 
loss  for  a  topic,  but  every  subject  that  came 
to  her  mind  seemed  to  lead  to  something  she 
wished  to  avoid — to  their  old  relations,  to  the 
present  estrangement. 

Atwater  knew  of  only  one  matter  of  which 
he  wished  to  speak;  that  he  knew  not  how 
to  begin. 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  take  Grace 
under  your  care  all  summer,"  Atwater  began. 
"  I  am  truly  grateful,  but  as  usual  I  know  so 
imperfectly  how  to  express  my  gratitude." 

"  It  has  been  nothing,"  said  Dycea,  with  an 
air  that  indicated  that  she  did  not  care  to 
dwell  on  the  subject. 

"  Indeed,  it  has  been  much,"  he  continued. 
"  No  one  knows  that  as  fully  as  I  do.  I  could 
do  nothing  with  Grace.  She  was  so  wilful 
and  disobedient  that  I  was  reallv  alarmed." 

"  She  has  been  very  sweet  with  me  all  sum- 
mer," said  Dycea  quietly. 

"  And  never  given  you  trouble  even 
once?  " 

Dycea  hesitated. 

"  I  did  have  one  little  battle  with  her,"  she 
confessed.     "  She  was  determined  to  go  over  to 
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the  light  with  the  keeper's  daughter  to  stay 
over  night.  I  insisted  that  she  should  come 
back  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  rather 
stormy  scene  for  a  time,  but  it  ended  with 
tears  and  her  arms  about  my  neck.  I  have 
never  had  any  difficulty  with  her  since." 

"  You  have  wonderful  power  with  her.  She 
loves  you  intensely  in  her  queer  way,"  said 
Atwater. 

"Oh,  she  is  not  queer!"  Dycea  responded 
quickly.  "  She  is  an  impulsive,  undeveloped 
child,  but  I  love  her  as  much  as  she  loves 
me." 

Instantly  Dycea  realized  that  she  had  made 
an  unfortunate  admission.  She  had  been  will- 
ing to  have  Atwater  believe  that  her  care 
of  Grace  had  been  pure  philanthropy.  She 
wished  JNIrs.  VanHorne  would  return. 

"  I  wonder  why  Aunt  Russell  doesn't  come 
back?  "  said  Dycea,  rising  to  go  to  the  window. 

She  peered  out  into  the  darkness  and  heard 
the  rain  swish  against  the  glass.  Atwater  left 
his  seat  and  stood  beside  her. 

"Are  you  alarmed  for  her  safety?  Is 
there  any  danger  in  passing  between  the  two 
houses?  "  he  asked. 
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"  No,  I  suppose  not.  The  rocks  are,  of 
course,  likely  to  be  slippery  in  the  rain.  She 
might  miss  her  footing  in  the  dark." 

"  Shall  I  go  for  her? "  asked  Atwater. 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good,"  said  Dycea 
eagerly.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  a  distressing  dilemma. 

"  I  will,  presently.  First,  I  have  something 
I  wish  to  say;  something  I  cannot  say  very 
well  when  she  is  here,"  Atwater  said  earnestly. 

Dycea  did  not  answer.  He  observed  that 
she  nervously  twisted  the  cord  on  the  window 
shade. 

"  I  do  not  need  to  go  over  the  past,"  he 
began  slowly.  "  You  know  it  all  too  well.  I 
have  no  palliation  for  my  sins.  There  can  be 
none.  I  know,  too,  that  there  can  be  no  ade- 
quate atonement,  yet  in  every  possible  way  I 
have  tried  to  atone." 

"  You  have  done  all  that  any  man  could 
do,"  she  said  in  almost  a  whisper. 

His  heart  leaped  to  hear  her  say  this.  He 
had  not  expected  as  much.  What  might  he 
not  hope  for  ? 

''  You  cannot  know  how  sweet  it  is  to  hear 
you  say  that,"  he  said  simply.     "  God  knows 
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how  faithfully  I  have  tried,  but  it  has  all  been 
so  little,  so  poor." 

"  I  know  there  can  be  no  sufficient  atone- 
ment," she  said  with  more  confidence,  "  but 
no  one  can  doubt  your  sincerity,  the  honesty 
of  your  effort.  Few  men  would  have  done 
as  you  have.  I  know  that.  Do  not  think  I 
belittle  your  sacrifice,  your  struggle,  your  self- 
humiliation.  I  know  it  all,  and  it  helps  me 
to  trust  in  your  honor,  which — which — once — 
I  could  not  believe  existed." 

For  a  minute  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
speak.  When  he  found  his  voice  he  said, 
"  You  are  more  generous  than  I  deserve. 
Yet  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  done  my  best ; 
not  merely  for  the  right's  sake,  but  for  yours, 
Dycea,  for  yours." 

"  You  had  no  right  to  do  it  for  mine,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  that  did  not  make  it  seem  like 
a  rebuke. 

"  But  the  future,  Dycea!  Have  you  never 
thought  of  that? "  he  asked  eagerly. 

She  would  not  answer,  she  dared  not. 

"I  have;  many  times,"  he  went  on.  "I 
have  planned  it  all.  I  have  been  over  it  a 
dozen  times  since  I  came  here  in  the  rain  this 
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morning,  and  long  before  that.  I  love  you. 
I  cannot  live  without  you.  My  burden  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear.  What  shall  I  do 
with  this  child — my  child — who  is  beyond  my 
power  to  control?  She  loves  you,  and  you 
have  confessed  that  you  love  her.  Help  me 
to  help  her,  to  save  her.  Help  me  in  the  only 
possible  way,  as  my  wife  again." 

She  shook  her  head  and  moved  away.  He 
caught  her  arm  and  drew  her  back. 

"  Don't  tell  me  no,  Dycea.  Have  you  no 
love  for  me?  You  loved  me  once,  and  I  was 
unworthy.  I  would  not  blame  you  if  you 
hated  me  now,  but  you  do  not,  you  do  not. 
You  love  me,  Dycea!  " 

"  God  help  me  I  Yes,  I  love  you,"  she  cried 
in  agony. 

"  Then  tell  me  why  we  should  live  apart 
forever,"  he  said  passionately.  "  You  cannot 
forgive  me?  " 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  I  have  forgiven  you." 

"  Then  seal  that  forgiveness  in  a  new  life 
together.  God  knows  I  believe  it  is  right,  or 
I  would  not  urge  it,"  he  continued  earnestly. 

Still  she  shook  her  head,  and  tried  to  draw 
away. 
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"  Is — is  there — some  other — claim — upon 
you?  "  he  asked  in  a  strange  voice. 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  to  see  what  had 
happened.  His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  full  of 
startled  questioning. 

"  No,  Sanf ord,  there  is  no  other  claim,"  she 
answered  calmly. 

Instant  relief  showed  in  every  feature. 

"  Then  why,"  he  asked,  "  can  we  not  be 
happy  together  again?" 

"  Because  it  would  not  be  right.'* 

"Why  not?" 

"Because — ^because — I  do  not  know.  I 
simply  feel  it  would  not  be  right.  I  am  sure. 
You  cannot  move  me." 

"  But,    dearest,"    he    urged,    "  what    rea- 


son  " 


The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Mrs.  Van- 
Horne  came  in,  her  great  shawl  thrown  over 
her  head. 

"  Boo ! "  she  said,  shaking  herself  free. 
"  This  is  a  wild  night." 

"  Mr.  Atwater  was  just  going  to  find  you," 
said  Dycea,  relieved  at  the  sudden  turn  of 
affairs. 

"  Yes ;  I  was  afraid  you  might  have  slipped 
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on  the  wet  rocks,"  he  said.  "  Pardon  me  that 
I  did  not  offer  to  go  with  you  when  you  went 
out.     I  was  very  thoughtless,  I  fear." 

Mrs.  VanHorne  laughed  merrily. 

"Across  the  front  yard?  Why,  you'll  be 
insinuating  next  that  I'm  an  old  woman." 

"  You'll  never  be  that,  Aunt  Russell,"  de- 
clared Dycea,  smiling. 

"  Not  with  your  heart,"  added  Atwater. 

Mrs.  VanHorne  shook  her  finger  at  them 
playfully. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  there 
was  hurry  and  bustle  to  speed  the  travelers  on 
their  journey.  Grace  surprised  them  all  by 
bearing  up  bravely.  There  were  no  tears, 
only  smiles,  and  affectionate  farewell  greet- 
ings. Dycea  smiled  at  her  approvingly,  and 
encouraged  her  at  every  turn. 

"  My  brave  girl!  "  she  said  as  she  patted  her 
cheek  affectionately,  while  Grace  stood  for  a 
minute  on  the  front  veranda  waiting  for  the 
carriage. 

The  new  day  had  dawned  in  sudden  splen- 
dor. Down  on  the  shore  the  waves  still 
dashed  their  white  fury  against  rock  and 
sand.     The  sun  shone  brightly.     A  light  wind 
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from  the  west  stirred  the  crimson  and  gold  of 
the  maples  against  the  dark  evergreens  that 
marched  like  an  endless  army  over  the  hills. 

"Isn't  it  glorious!"  said  Mrs.  VanHorne. 

"  Glorious  indeed,"  Atwater  responded. 
"  There's  always  fine  weather  when  the  storm 
is  over,  isn't  there,  Mrs.  VanHorne? " 

"  But  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  it  never 
would  be  over,"  said  Dycea,  thoughtfully. 

Sanford  looked  at  her  quickly  to  see  if  there 
was  any  personal  application  in  her  remark. 
Evidently  not. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Aunt  Russell,"  said  Grace, 
as  the  carriage  came  up  the  drive.  "I've  had 
a  perfectly  lovely  time  all  summer.  Thank 
you,  so  much." 

Mrs.  VanHorne  threw  her  arms  about  the 
girl  and  gave  her  a  motherly  embrace. 

Taking  advantage  of  their  absorption  in 
their  adieus,  Atwater  drew  close  to  Dycea. 

"  Have    you    changed    your    mind     over 
night?"  he  asked  hurriedly,  in  a  low  voice. 
No,"  she  said. 
If  you  ever  do,"  he  began. 
I  never  shall,"  she  interrupted. 
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*'  If  you  ever  do,  promise  you  will  ^Tite  to 
tell  me  so,"  he  persisted. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  hastily,  to  rid  herself  of 
his  entreaties  before  her  aunt's  attention 
should   be  drawn. 

As  the  carriage  disappeared  down  the  drive 
Grace  leaned  back  in  the  cushions,  the  tears, 
no  longer  restrained,  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
Atwater  said  nothing.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  comfort  her,  so  he  wisely  held  his  peace. 
All  the  long  journey  to  Merrifield  Grace  was 
very  quiet.  She  had  little  to  say,  and  stared 
out  of  the  window  most  of  the  time. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  seminary  build- 
ings the  servant  who  admitted  them  handed 
a  telegram  to  Mr.  Atwater.  He  tore  it  open 
and  read :  "  You  were  right.  I  was  wrong. 
Come.     Dycea." 
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By  William  Henry  Carson 

NINETY  DAYS 

MISS  PETTICOATS 

By  Frederick  Chamberlin 

By   Dwight  Tilton 

THE  MAN  FROM  MAINE 

ON  SATAN'S  MOUNT 

By  Frank  Carlos  Griffith 

By   Dwight  Tilton 

JAY  GOULD  HARMON 

MY  LADY  LAUGHTER 

By  George  Selwyn  Kimball 

By  Dwight  Tilton 

PINEY  HOME 

By  George  S.  Kimball 

BLENNERHASSE  TT 

By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin 

LORDS  OF  THE  SOIL 

By  Lydia  A,  Jocelyn  and 

THE  CLIMAX 

Nathan  J.  Cuffee 

By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin 

Price,  $1.50  Each 

AT     ALL     BOOKSELLERS     OR     SENT     PREPAID     BY 

THE  C.   M.  CLARK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  BOSTON 
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